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In New Lex-Sedan 


T MARKS the most advanced closed car improve- 
ment because it solves the closed car problem. 

For the first time the body is built for the top—they ig 
are a unit in appearance, perfectly matched as in the j@@ 
built-up type, yet hundreds of pounds lighter, and more 3 
flexible in action. 

With the sides of the body built unusually high, 
the top appears lower. All four doors are full width 
and their chaste straight line effect is matched by the 
Bsix square-shaped windows of equal size. The win- 9% 

dows can be partially lowered or entirely removed. is 
p Its wonderful performance is possible only because 9% 

of fumerous exclusive improvements: the Moore § 
Multiple Exhaust System increases power and saves § 
a fuel; the gas intensifier not only handles low grade | 
fuel, but increases the force of every power impulse, § 
the new Cable-Brake is unaffected by road roughness — 
and grips both wheels equally; the new 2-Way Head 
Lamp, vacuum control, gives full light for passing cars 
without blinding. Write us for full information or see 
a Lexington dealer regarding the Series “ 
$2285 f.0.b. factory—cord equipped 


Lexington Motor Company 
Connersville, Ind., U.S. A. 
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Youll find your kind of music 
in the Victor Record Catalog: 


So fascinating is this book that we doubt if you 
could glance into its 530 pages without becoming 
absorbed in it, Whether you own a Victrola or 
not, thisis the kind of book youwill find yourself 

browsing through just for the pleasure it gives 
you. And if you are a music-lover, this Victor 
Record Catalog will increase your knowledge 
and appreciation of good music many fold. 

It contains portraits of Victor artists with | 

biographical sketches and hasa complete Red 
Seal section devoted to the greatest artists 
of all the world who make Victor Records. 
There are also portraits and short biog- 
raphies of the great composers, anda pro- 
nunciation table of the names of artists, 
composers and operas. 
In addition to this, the Victor Record Catalog gives 
brief stories of the opera, shows illustrations of various 
scenes, indicates under the title of each opera the different 
acts and scenes, and lists all the selections in the exact order 
they are sung or played in the opera. 
[Free at any Victor dealer’s 


Be sure to get a copy of this interesting book — the greatest 
catalog of music in all the world. There is a copy for you at 
any Victor dealer's, or we will mail you a copy upon request. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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Cosmopolitan for 3 


us see what growin we 

have for believing the Hup- 

mobile the best car its 
class in the world. — 


Well, take the matter of Jong 
life alone: Isn’t 1t a conspicuous 
fact that it is almost impossible 
to “kill” a Hupmobiler 


And, when you stop to think of 
it, isn’t long life—which means, 
course, long-continued, satis- 
factory service—a matter of 
prime importancer | 


Here, undoubtedly, you have 
One very good reason why our 
belief has now become practi- 
cally a public conviction. 


Schools for Boys 


MILITARY 
COLUMBIA 


Built the U.S. Government 


Begins January6 


Fall term enrollment greatest in history of school. Magnifi- 
cent eae) 000 plant. Bove from 26 states. Junior uchook for 
small boys. 


R. O. T. C. Under Supervision of 
Lt. Col. E. F. Graham, U.S.A. 


Largest drill hallin the South. Excellent parade ground an‘! 
athletic field. Sports, under careful supervision, open to all 
students. 67 acres beautiful campus. The South's greatest 
military school —where and leadership are 

d by 


When writing for catalogue, please give age ior your boy. 
THE COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY 
Box 203 - - - - - Columbia, Tenn 


Powder Point School college or busines 


A plan of military training, yet the boy's individuality | is 
maintained. Extensive grounds, modern buildings. Gym- 
nasium and Upper and Schools. 
Address Raw . BEARCE A. M., Headmaster. 
Massac it, 71 King Road. 


or Boys. Each boy's indi- 
Williston Seminary viduality developed. Efli- 
Preparatory and scientific departments. 
Saimulating lite in the: Big Six build- 
ings. 79th year. Lower School eo | Booklet. 
ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, A ees Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


The Mitchell Military Boys’ School 


A school that appeals to the young American Boy and 
the dioeriosiaat ing parent. _Exponents of clean sport, fair 
play, and thorough ae. Tuition $900. 

ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica, Box C. 


>. for Boys. Founded 1853. 
Allen Military School {i ities ‘trom Boston. 
A country school with military training. College prepara- 
tory and general courses. Gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Directed play. Upper and lower school. 
HOMAS CHALMERS, A.B., 
MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton, Box C. 


talog. 
Director. 


Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Masr:- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and other scientilic 
schools. Every te: specialist. 


NKLIN T. KURT, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 549 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


START YOUR CHILD RIGHT 


on the road to learning. Have nothing for 

him to unlearn. Whether he is going to 

school or not, it may make a difference in 

his whole future life if you do not avail 

yourself of the advantages offered by Cal- 

vert School and within the reach of all. 
Write today to 


Calvert School, BALTIMORE: MD 


LOGIC 


Logic is reason carried to the 
n’th power. 

Without it no man can win 
for himself a lasting place in 
history. And with logic as a 
crutch, not a few mediocri- 
ties have limped into fame. 


To the school-boy it makes 
its first appearance in Burke’s 
immortal Conciliation 
with America.”’ 


And man has logic ever be- 
fore him throughout the 
‘*Seven Ages’’ until it warns 
that death is approaching; 
even as it has come to gener- 
ations that have gone be- 
fore. 
Here is an example that may apply 
to your own case. 
In twelve years Cosmopolitan’s 
Educational Club has solved the 
school problem for more than 
35,000 people. 
You yourself may be in need of ex- 
pert advice in the choice of a school. 
We will be able to help you. 
Address: 
L. R. GILBERT 

COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL BUREAU 

119 West 40th Street, New York City 


A Military School for Boys. College Prep- 
Suffield aratory and Business Courses. 3h hou rs 
from New York City. Modern buildings. Athletics. De- 
partment for young boys, house mother. $800 Booklet. 
1833. 
ART G, TRUESDELL, A.M., Principal. 
Connecricur. 11 Main Street. 


Stamford. Military Academy horoush 
and fostering the intellectual, physical, 
and moral needs of developing boys. Personal instruction. 
small classes. Manly sports encouraged. Extensive equip- 
ment. Located on high point, bordering Long Island Sa 
CONN.,Stamford. WALTER D. GERKEN, A. M., Prin 


Mount Pleasant Schools 
For over one hundred years a refined school home for 
boys of all ages. Practical military training with field work. 
College and business preparation. Physical training and 
athletic sports. Address CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSISE. 
NEW YorK, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, P. O. Box 513. 


Indivic 

Massee Country School {pdivitual 

ration for eee 2 years’ work in one. 15 miles from New 

York, New Gym. and dormitories. All sports. Military 

training. Junior Department for young boys 6 years up. 
Unusually successful record. W. W. MASSER, 

NEW YORK, Bronxville, Box 1 Ph. D 


. College Preparatory School for Boys. 
Cascadilla Some vacancies at mid year. Individ- 
ual attention. Small classes. Athletics. Gymnasium. 
Well-known school crew. Enrollment 125. Summer 


Catalo 
M. Dru es M. A., Director. 
” New Box 1 


. for Boys. 25 miles from New York, 
Irving School in the beautiful, historic “Irving” 
country. 83rd year. 28 years under present Head Master. 
Newsite and buildings 1904. Prepares for all colleges and 
technical schools. Individual he Athletic-field. 
Swimming Pool. Gymnasium. J. FURMAN, A.M., 
New Yorg,Tarrytow n-on-Hudson, ox 915. Headmaster. 


for 45 boys, 8 to 16. anes loca- 
Kyle Schoo tion, 22 miles from New York. -30th 
year. First prize winner competitive military ‘drill 71st 
Armory,N.Y. Fine athletic field—outdoor gym. “*Your 
schoollooks so homelike’’—visitors’ expression. Summer 
camp in the Catskills. Dr. Pau KYLE. 
NEw York, Irv ington-on-Hudson, Box 504. 


Do you wish our assistance in the 
Boys Schools choice of a school? If you do not 
find one suited to your requirements advertised in the 

magazine write to us. Give location, approximate amount 
you are willing to spend, age of prospective pupil and any 
information you see fit. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 
New Yor«, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


Kiskiminetas 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Located on a wooded highland the 
beautiful Kiskiminetas river. 200 ac **Kiski”’ 
lets a boy grow up out of doors. Special Vigor 
tion for college and technical schools. 
teachers keep in close personal touch with boys. 
Smalliclasses. High athleticspiritand strong com- 
petitive teams. Several athletic fields. Tennis, 
Golf, Swimming Pool, Bowling Alleys, New Gym- 
nasium. School owns its own farm and dairy. 
Rate $725. For catalogue address 


DR. A. W. WILSON, JR., President 
Kiskiminetas Springs School, Box 814, Saltsburg, Pa. 


The Pennington School A? smgient school 

75 minutes from N.Y., 50 from Phila. Prepares for Col- 

lege, Technical Schools or Business. Strong faculty. Swim- 

ming pool. Athletics. Junior school with home care for 

boys 9 to 13. FRANK MACDANIEL, D.D., Headmaster. 
NEw JERSEY, Pennington, Box 10. 


The Rutgers Preparatory School prepares 

or technical school. Military training. Ample re- 

153rd year. Specializes alsoin educating po 10 

to td. I Give particulars about your boys and receive fullin- 

formation. Rate $800. WILLIAM P. KELL. , Headmaster. 
New JERSEY, New Brunswick, Box 135." 


0 
Bordentown Military Institute 
for college or business. Efficient faculty, smallc classes, in- 
dividual attention. Boys taught how tostudy. Military 
ised athletics. 35th year. Address 
. LANDON, Principal and Commandant. 
NEW JERSEY, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, Drawer C-5, 


Freehold Military School For70stlect young 

of the Military training to inculcate habits of obedience, 

promptness, orderliness and selfreliance. Study and play 

carefully supervised. One teacher to 10 boys. The school 

with the personal touch.” MAJOR CHARLES M. DUNCAN. 
NEw JERSEY, Freehold, Box 14. 


A military country school 

Newton Academy for young boys. 2 hrs. from 
N. Y. City. Beautiful, high, healthful location. Thorough 
preparation. Home care. Discipline kind but firm. Sum- 
mer session. Horses and ponies for 
sports. Moderate rates. Catalog. PHILIP S. WILSON ae 
NEW JERSEY, Newton, Box M. 


Wenonah Military Academy 


miles Philadelphia. Prepares for college or bus!- 
ness. U.S. Army Officer rele ee Special School for Ju- 
niore. Catalog. Dr. C. LORENCE, President, 
AA ‘A. SNYDER, Supt. 
NEw JERSEY, Wenonah, Box 403. 


A thorough physical, 
Mercersburg Academy physical. 
ing for college or business. Christian masters from the great 
universities. In the picturesque Cumberland Valley. New 
gymnasium. Equipment_modern._ Write for catalog. 
Address WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL.D., Headmaster. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg, Box 108. 


George School 


Co-educational with Separate Dormitory Buildings, 
College Preparatory, also Manual Training and Citizen- 
ship courses. 227 ac! on Creek. Athletics. 
Friends’ managem: ALTON, A. M.., Prin. 

PENNSYLVANIA, George School, Box 281. 


New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned sc moet, located in a high, dry climate. 
For information, addre 


COLONEL WILLSON, Superintendent. 
NEW MEX1co, Roswell, Box E. 


MARION INSTITUTE 


The Army and Navy College 


A distinctive, equipped school— 
80 acre campus ideally situated in the Appa- 
lachian foothills. Complete preparatory and 
college courses. Tactical staff from_ the 
Army and the U.S. Naval Academy. ARMY 
AND NAVY DEPARTMENT, coaches for 
entrance examinations to West Point and 
Annapolis. Exceptional record of successes. 
Rates moderate. 


For Catalog and information address 


Colonel W. L. MURFEE, Superintendent }}}- 


MARION, ALABAMA 


4 We answer inquiries concerning schools. Why not ask COSMOPOLITAN? 
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Schools for Boys 


New Term Begins January 6 


Branham & Hughes 
Military Academy 


Noted for its exceptionally strong faculty— 
all college graduates specialized in boy training 
and development. R. O. T. C. under super- 
vision of Major F. B. Jordan, U.S. A. You 
can send your boy to this school and be sure 
you have made the right choice. Inspiring 
location. Best moral surroundings. 


It will pay you to read our catalogue. 


Branham & Hughes Military Academy 
Box 3 SPRING HILL, TENN. 


Carson Long Institute 


ened year. A home school for boys. 6 butidings, 18 
eres in the healthful foothills of the Blue Rid In 
rsonal instruction—how to to 
labor—how to live. Our aim is knowledge, character, 
College Preparatory, Business, Junior 

urses. Spe anish, French, Public Speaking. Separate 
hullding for boys under 13 years. Strong religious but non- 
sectarian influence. Low charges due to endowment and 
buying supplies direct from farmers. $360 and up; 
Juniors, $295. For further details address, 


PENNSYLVANIA, New Bloomfield, Box A. 


. Senior and Junior de- 
Harrisburg Academy partments. Modern, in- 
dividual instruction in college preparatory and general 
courses. New fireproof buildings with large sunny rooms. 
Cottage dormitory — Athletic field. Moderate 
nr AR RE. Brown, H er. 


PEDDIE 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


President Wilson said this 
about Peddie— 

“It gives me real pleasure,’ said President 
Woodrow Wilson, ‘‘to express my sense of the 
very high value of Peddie. These quiet schools 
into which so much devotion and unheralded 
work go, certainly sustain the education of the 
country and supply the universities with some 
of the most useful material they get.” 

Peddie is endowed. Conducted without 
thought of profit. Graduates enter all colleges 


Write for Booklets and Catalog 
ROGER ‘WETLAND, LL. D., Headmaster 
Box 1-K, Hightstown, N. J. 


The Rosenbaum School 


Intensive Preparation for College by individual instruc- 
tion or in small classes, for boys 16 and over. Enter any 
time during year. Science Laboratory, Dormitory, 
Gymnasium, Tennis, Boating, etc. Special Summer 
Review for Fall Examinations. Write for Booklet. 


CONNECTICUT, Milford, Box A. 


Tome School 
On the Susquehanna. An endowed Preparatory School 
MURRAY PEABODY BrRusH, Ph. D., Director. 
MARYLAND, Port Deposit. 


The Massanutten Military Academy 
Preparatory School for boys. Healthful location, beautiful 
Shenandoah Valley. 100 miles from Washington. Prepares 
for college and business. Music, athletics. New $25, 
Dining Halland Dormitory. Limited to 100 boys. $425. 
Va., Woodstock,Box 1,HowARD J.BENCHOFF,A.M.,Hdm. 


Blackstone Military Academy 
tory and home school for boys in healthful Piedmont sec- 
tion of Virginia. Unit of Reserve Officers Training Co 
New equipment. Full commercial courses. thee $425. 
For catalogue address CoL. E. S. LIGON, 
VIRGINIA, Blackstone, Box A. President. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburs. Box C. 


Ed for Boys. College Prepara- 
Perkiomen School tory. Music, Oratory, Busi- 
ness. Agriculture. Allathletics. 20-acre campus. Scholar- 
ships. Development of Character and Training for Service 
our aim. — School for younger boys in separate 
cottage. Catal Osc. ane: D.D. 
‘Pennsbure, 106 


Swathmore Preparatory Sc hool 


A well-known school for boys, with Junior Department. 
Summer Session. Address 
THE HEADMASTER, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore, Box 4. 
Military Academy. Founded 1743. 


Nazareth Hall A military academy for boys. Col- 
lege preparatory and business courses. Senior, Inter- 
mediate and Junior ne Vigorous athletic and 
military life. te the 

. A.D. THAELER, D. D., Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Trains 


Pennsylvania Military College men to 
command. Crack Cavalr; and Infantry. 


Danville Military Institute 

gion. Unsurpassed climate. Prepares for colleges, universi- 

ties, business and Gov. Academies. Select patronage, strong 
modern equipment. Dept. for 

Charges $500. Catalog. Address 

VIRGINIA, Danvi ile. Cou. ROBERT A. BURTON, Supt. 


OLLER’ 
Augusta Military Academy "18 
famous Valley of Virginia. New fireproof buildings now 
completed—best equipped academic building in the State. 
steam heat, electric light, gymnasium, extensive grounds. 

$550. Catalog. THos. J: ROLLER, CHAS. S. ROLLER, JR., 
VIRGINIA, Fort Defiance. Principais. 
for uni- 


Fishburne Military School! ities, business 
Personal attention. Resultful military tcatning. 40th year. 
New $60,000 equipment. Diplome admits to all colleges. 
Rates $500. § 
at Grottoes for allstudents. MAJ. MORGAN H.HUvDGINS, 
Virainia, Waynesboro, Box 40 Principal. 


Largestprivate 

Staunton Military Academy inthe 

East. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the Uni- 

versities, Government Academies or Business. Gymna- 

sium, swimming pool and athletic park. New $275,000 
barracks. Charges $550. For catalog address 

VIRGINIA, Staunton. Cot. WM. G. KABLE, Ph.D., Prin. 


Teach Your Child At Home 
from the time he is four years old, by the 
latest scientific methods, and PUT HIM 
AHEAD OF HIS FRIENDS and playmates 
or make him LEAD HIS CLASS IF IN 
SCHOOL. The leading child specialists in 
the country will show you how. Write today. 


CALVERT SCHOOL, 4 Chase St. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Military School. An 
Greenbrier 3 up-to-date military boarding school 


for 100 boys. Instructors—all college graduates. Bracing 

a a clim 2300 ft. altitude. On Main Line, 

C.&O.R.R. Brick buildings, athletic fleld. Terms$375. 

Catalogaddress Cov. H. B. Moore ,A.M., Prin. 
WEST VIRGINIA, Lewisburg, Box 15. 


Kentucky Military Institute 


KENTUCKY, Lyndon. “re SECRETARY. 


Tennessee Military Institute 
Forty-sixth year. for or business. High 
standards. Unit R h record ene 
Charges moderate. For 7 ‘and views 
 ENDSLEY, Supt. 
TENNESSEE, Sweetwater, Box 80. 


Castle Heights Military Academy 
Best equipped in South. Ten buildings. Larce 
faculty of experts. Military Gonertment under Govern- 
ment direction. Certificate yl o leading American 
colleges. Rates moderate. 
TENNESSEE, Lebanon, Box 77. L. L. Rick, Pres. 
A boarding school does not 


Boarding Schools supplant the home; b 
plementsit. The schools advertised in these pages will ex- 
ert upon your girl or boy a broadening influence that will 
prove invaluable in later life. COSMOPOLITAN also fur- 
nishes information on scores of other_splendid schools 
which do not advertise. Address GILBERT, 
NEw YORK City, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


Porter Military Academy in 
school. 341 boys from 28 states and 3 foreign countries. 
Officers detailed from U.S. Army. Thorough preparation 
for college or business. oa for catalog 
WALTER D.D. 
CAROLINA, Charleston. Box 


The Citadel 


Founied 1842. Rated by War Dept. a “Distinguished 
Military College. Se R. O. T. C. Engineering, 
Scientlic and Liberal Arts Courses. 
. O. J. BOND, Superintendent. 

SouTH CAROLINA, C harleston. 


science, Chemistry, ea ivil Engineering, Ec 

Finance. All _— tics. “The West Point of the Key- 

stone State.” CHARLES EF. HYATT, President. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chester, Box 505. 


TheArmyandNavyPreparatorySchool 

Prepares for any college. 6 new buildings. Cottage 
plan—boys and masters live together. Splendid gym- 
nasium and athletic field. Write for illustrated catalog. 

D. C., Washington, 4104 Connecticut Ave. (Suburbs). 
Riggs School Aan between 13 and 17. High 
Preparatory Courses. acre farm, fully equipped. 
Outdoor sports. including board, $300—12 
months. Send for booklet 

B. Riaas, Headmaster. 


CONNECTICUT, Lakeville. 


Where Can I Find? 
the Right Schools 


Here is an oft repeated question—puzzling to 

parents as well as to boys and girls. 

The selection of a school is worthy of your careful 

consideration 

We aid in the right choice of the right school 

mae abundant information is at your command. 
us, any time, about any school, any place, 

re. 

This service is free from expense—either to you 

or the schools. 


COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB 
ishers Building New York 


INFANTRY CADET 


CAVALRY 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall N.Y. 


jal Rates to good Musicians) 
For catalogue write to the Commandant 


The Largest Military Preparatory School in the East 


MODERATE EXPENSES 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 


BAND 


250 Boys Rates $700—$900 


Crowded to capacity last September. More 
than 200 boys turned away. Registration now 
being accepted for 1920 and 1921. Unexpected 
vacancies often permit immediate admission. 
Write the Registrar for catalog. 


SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A. Principal, Worcester, Mass. 


MANLIUS 


For 16 years ranked as an Honor School 
by United States Government. No 
other School has an equal record. . 

ST. JOHN’ § SCHOOL, MANLIUS, will open their 
new y a Ch ti This pe 
mits iditi Each 
receives individual attention as though he were the only 
one in the school, also the advantages of being trained 
with other virile, This 
tion of individual and group training moulds the strong. 

minds — the country so greatly needs. Manlius 
boys make ¢: 

Thorough sepeatatioll for college or business. Ex- 
cellent equipment. 11 miles from Syracuse. 


For Booklet and Information address 
BRIG. GEN. WILLIAM VERBECK, Pres.. 
Box 11 Manlius, N. Y. 


_ Tell us what you wish; COSMOPOLITAN will tell you where it may be found. 


— 
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6 Schools for Boys 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


The Princeton Tutoring School 


but do not cram"’ 


|IWALNUT LANE 


_nentente prepared for the June and ber En- 
‘ance Examinations of all ae. The School is open 
throug ughout the year. Ad y be made at any time 
provided that the Be Bchoo! authorities the requi 
subjects may be t! ughly reviewed in time for the 
inations. Por boonlet, terms and any desired infor- 


exam 
mation, address 
Joun G. Hun, Ph. D. 
NEw JERSEY, Princeton. 


Missouri Military Academy 
With new $75,000 fireproof barracks is the best equipped 
military school in the M fhddte West. College Preparatory, 


62nd Year 


High School Graduate; Aca- 
demic; College Preparation; 
Language; Music; Expression: 
Vocational Courses. Athletics: 
Horseback Riding; Swimming: 
Basketball; Tennis; Dancing; 
Military Drill; Calisthenics. 


S. Edna Johnston, A. B., Prin., 
Box E., +* Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


Business and Music. Catalogue. a 
Mussovrt, Mexico. 


EP T. 


Wentworth Military Academy 
eoches pos whom the ordinary day school does not 
interes’ “smaller boys" department. Certificate 
admits’ to leading colleges and For catalog 
dress . SELLERS, Supt. 
Missouri, Lexington, 1817 Washington Ave. 


Kemper Military School 


militar: provers’ ory schoo! e 

proo! athletics. Tuition $600. 


Cou. T. A. NSTON, Supt. 
Missouri, Boonville, 712 Third Street. 


Miami Military Institute 
Trains for Good Physical Manhood. Collegiate Courses, 
preparation for Govt. — ies, Higher Colleges, Uni- 
versities or business. Ca’ 
ORVON GRAFF BROWN, M. A., President. 
On10, Germantown, Box 66. 


Ohio Military Institute 

High, “ag F location. Military drill subordinate to 
academic Lower school for younger boys. Prepares 
for college. Athletics. 
HAW, Superintendent. 


A. M. HEN 
On10, College Hill, Box Cincinnati) 


4 1000 feet above the 
Todd Seminary for Boys 
clusively for younger boys (7 to 16). Right yoy 
through comrades hip onal habits teachers 
vi of », 
ILLINOIS, andstock. a from Chicago.) 


For Boys. Colle; 
Lake Forest Academy frtparstory. 
military Regime. weg ideals. Aim distinctively educa- 
on Preparation for admission to any university. 
pool, = athletics. Golf. (1_hour north of 
Chicago. ) JOHN WAYNE Ric HARDS, Headmaster. 
ILLiNors, Lake Box 11 


Western Military Academy 
€ ay taxed annually some time before schoo] opens. 
Places now being assigned for entrance in September, 
1920. early application | is a 
L. G. D ie. Supt. 


ILLrNors, Alton. Mason R. L. JACKSON, Prin. 


Morgan Park Military Academy 


Strictly Academic. 14 milesfrom Chicago. Boys edu- 
cated through booksand “‘observation"’ tours to Chicago's 
industrialinstitutions. Separate lower school for younger 
boys. For particulars address Cov. D. ABELLS, Sup't. 

ILLrnots, Morgan Park, Box 100. 


bd ‘THE AMERICAN 
St.John's Military Academy 
Eminently fitted for training American boys. , 
scholastic and military instructions. Situated on high 
ground, in Waukesha County Lakeregion. Govt. rating. 
“Honor School.” Alsosix weeks summer school. 
WIsCONSIN, Waukesha County, Delafield, Box 2A 


Miss Chamberlayne's 
eneral, special and college preparatory course 
Household arts, Music. ‘Languages-native teachers. 

Out-of-door sports. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


THE FENWAY, 28. 


Lasell Seminary 
Advanced work for high school graduates. Home Eco- 
nomics, Secretarial, Art and Pre-Conservatory Music 
Courses. Athletic fields. Thiety acres. Fifteen buildings. 
uY M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale, 109 ‘Woodland Road. 


4 for Girls. 25 miles from Boston. 
HowardSeminary( sollege preparatory and gene- 
ral courses. Household economics. Strong courses in in- 
strumental and vocal music. Military drill. Horseback 
riding. sports. Upper and 50 pupils. 

'600-$800. R. and Mrs. C. P. KE 
West Bridgewater. Howard treet. 


For high school girls or graduates. Efi- 
Glen Eden cient teaching, social training, physical 
culture. Elective studies; n 
tate;outdoor sports; music, art. domestic science, expres 
sion, secretarial; moderate rates. Near New Yo ond City. 
‘Tenth year. National attendance, select patron: 
CONNECTICTT, Stamford. FREDERIC MARTIN ‘TOWNSEND. 


The Ely School 


Upper School—Girls from fourteen to twenty. Junior 
Schaol—-Girls from ten to fourteen. 


CONNECTICUT, Greenwich. 


Ossining School 


For Girls. 51st y Acad ic courses. 
Separate school for’ very young girls. oe address 
FULLER, 


THA J. NARAMORE,. ‘Assoc. Prin. 
New Yorx, Box 21. 


Drew Seminary 
The Carmel School for Girls on Lake Gleneida, Carmel, 
N. Y. 49 milesfom N. Y. City. 600 feet elevation. Home- 
like acmncnrner. General and special courses. Athletics, 
Moderate. Catalog. CLARENCE PAUL MCCLELLAND, 
New York, Carmel, Box 706. President. 


Day and boarding schoo} 
The Scudder School Overiooking the Fiudson, 
for responsible girls and young women, Modern school 
College Preparatory, Practical Finishing Course, Physicai 
Training, Household Arts, Secretarial, Post Graduate. 
swimming. REGISTRAR C, S. SCUDDER. 
New York. N.Y. ., 320-322 W. 72d St. 


Ursuline Academy 
Send your daughter here for aneducation. ‘Terms $500 
or inclusive of all extras. Write for catalogue. 
New York, Middletown. 


Page Military Academy 


acre campus, five semi-fireproof buildings. Seventeen 
resident teachers. No high school boys. Everything 
adapted to meet the needs of little folks. Largest school of 
its Sass in America. ress 
CaL., Los Angeles, R.F.1)., No. ROBERT A. GIBps. 


Palo Alto Military Academy 


Prima Trammar, and High School. Non-sectarian. 
Homelike, ge Young boys have their own build- 
TS 


ings and teac’ 
EL R. P. Kewty, Superintendent. 
CALIFORNIA, Mito. P.O. Box 138 


Sh attuck School 


College Preparatory, Military, Episcopal. 54th year. 


Application should be made well in advance to enter when 
14 or 15 years of age. 
Catalogue and View Book on request. 


MINNESOTA, Faribault. 


Nurses’ Training School 


Hurley Hospital Training School 5 ae 
Accredited by State Board vod Registration of Nurses, o' 
a3 years’ course of — 


The schools 


Suburban School for Girls 
Miss C. E Mason’ S Only 40 minutes from 
r School for girls 13 to 25; Lower School 
sis to depts. including Vocational, 
mits to leading colleges. For circular adi 
Miss C. E. Mason, LL. M., The Cast astie,”” 
NEw Yorn. Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Lock Box 700. 


4 for om.  preparato. 
Dwight School § specia Domestic. Arts 


find Science. Prepares for ait leading colleges. Limited 
number of pupils. Spacious grounds. Suburban to New 
York. Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding. Address 
MIss CREIGHTON and MIss Principals. 

NEw JeRsEY, Englewood, Box 627 


WARD-BELMONT 


For Ginis Younc Womtn 
RESERVATIONS for the 1920-21 session fj 
should be made as soon as possible to insure 
entrance. | 
Courses covering 4 years preparatory and 


2 
Strong Bane and Art | 
Literature, Expression, 
Physical Training, Home Economics and Sec- 


retarial. Outd ports and swimmi 
Edenwold is the choo] Farm and Country lub. 
ferences requi 
Belmont Heights Box A, Nashville, Tenn. | 


that cleuviine are the schoole that are progressive 


miles from 
Boston 


All — except English 


; finishing school, 
lective Courses for 


rtunities, with 


a life. 

NEWT" Mass. 


Year Book on 
Request 


Centenary Collegiate Institute Splcndidly 
girls’ boarding school; 5 mod. bidgs.; 60 acres. Athletics, 
swim. pool, motion pictures. Broad courses permit per- 
sonalselection. Fnatie ~y regs. and dress. College prep., mu- 
sic, art. $700. R. R. J. TREVORROW, 
New Jenene Hackeitstown, Box 18. President. 


Miss Sayward's School Girls, Suburb of 
preparatory and secretarial courses. Music, Domestic 
Science. Physical training, outdoor sports, horseback rid- 
, swimming. Develops character, mind and body. 


188 JANET SAYWARD, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 


for Girls. College Preparatory. 
Penn Hall uage and Special Courses, 
Certificate es. ms with private bath. May each 
year spent at Atlantic City. Work continues without og 
ruption. New gymnasium and swimming pool. R. 


Ogontz School 


Founded 1850. A school for girls cccupyine an estate 
on the summit of Rydal Hills, 25 minutes from Phila. 
imaswranes booklet describing new building mailed on re- 
ques’ Miss ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, Principal. 
Montgomery County. 


‘Trains young womer 
Linden Hall Seminary to taken worthy piace 
inlife. Academic and College 
Preparatory. Music, Art, Domestic Science, Business, 
Separate Junior Dept. Gymnasium. 
Terms $500. talog. REv. F. W. STENGEL, Principal. 
Femasavenn Lititz (near Lancaster), Box 113. 


Countr. 
The Mary Lyon School Schoolina 
Preparatory. Certificate privileges. General and Finishing 
Courses. One teacher toevery six girls. —_—— classrooms. 
Seven Gables, our eee School for girls 6 to 14; separate 
equipment. H. M. Crist, A. Crist, A.B. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore, Box 1500. Principals. 


NATIONALPARK SEMINARY 


For Young Women, Washington, D. C., Suburbs 
JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 

Presents the f undamczitals ofa college education in 

a two year diploma course. Music, Art, Expression, 

mestic Science and other vocational courses. Ath- 

letics. Gymnasium, swimming pool, riding. Thirty- 


two buildings. Sixty-five acre campus. Cul tured en- 
vironment, healthy sur ideals. 
Enrollment 1920-1921 advanced. Cat- 
alog. Addre: Bis ‘orest Glen, Maryland 


The Calvert School has a 
Message For The Mother Of 
Every Child 


in the country over four years old, whether 
he is going to school or not. Write for free 
information to 


CALVERT SCHOOL, 4 Chase St. 
BALTIMORE, MD, 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 7 


School for Girls. Preparation for 
Highland Ha allcolleges. Strong general course. 
Music, Art, baths for allrooms. 
Gymnasium, Sleeping porch. Specialists 
in each Department, Cata a log. 
ELLEN C. KEaTEs, A.B., Head of School. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Moilidaysbure. 


aes 1 Sichool for Girls. 77th Ses- 
Stuart Hall § ich ntraditions of the past; 


alive to needs of the’ present. Thorough college prepara- 
tion. Outdoor sports. Address 
Rs. 


H. N. 
(formerly Principal of Sweet Briar 
VIRGINIA, Staunton, Box A. 


Devon Manor 

On mainline of P. R. R., 16 miles from Phila., in historic 
Valley Forge region. Out-of-door sports. College prep. 
Vocational work, Domestic Arts, Secretarial, ial 
Service, Art, Music. DITH SAMSON, Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Devon, Devon Manor, Box 106. 


Historic Junior College. Girls 
Southern College and Young Women. 58th year. 
500. Social Training. Two-year College Courses. Pre- 
Pa ratory and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Expression, 
omestic Science, Tennis, Basketball, Gymnasium. Stu- 
dents from many states. ideal climate. Non-sectarian. 
Va., Petersburg, 206 College P]. ARTHUR KYLE Davis, A.M. 


A developing School for 
Darlington Seminary Gir is. 60-acre estate in 
Pennsylvania's finest country. Language, Art, Music, 
Expression. Arts and Crafts, and Hi Household Manage- 
ment. College Preparation. Catalogue and Views. 

HRISTINE F. BYE, President. 
PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester. Box 600. 


for Girls. In suburbs. Col- 

The Cowles School lege Preparatory, General 

Music, Domestic Science, Art. Primary through High 

School and Secretarial Courses. Swimming, riding. Sepa- 

rate ges for younger girls.OLIVER DENTON, Visitor, Piano 
Dept. MMA MILTON COWLES, A.B., Head of School. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Oak Lane Philadelphia. 


M A select school for girls. 
Bishopthorpe Manor Convenient to New York 
and Phila. pre) and ral Two 
years’ finishing course i graduates. Secreta- 
rial work. Individual attention. New gym. and awa swimming 
pool. Junior Dept. CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal, 

PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem, Box 237. 


Beechwood 


School for hy of young women. College 
Departments. ic, Art, Domestic Science, etc. For 
catalog address 


PENNSYLVANIA, Jenkintown, Box 400. 


ForGirls. Thorough 

The Birmingham School college preparation 

and courses for girls not going to college. Beautiful and 

healthful location in the mountains. Main Line . 

New gymnasium, sleeping Physical 

Catalog. A. R. GRIER, Pres. ULTON, A.B., Hdm. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Box 101. 


Virginia Intermont College 
36th yr. Students from 20 states. Prep. and Junior College 
Courses, Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Mu- 
sic a specialty. Large campus. Bracing climate. Alt. 1900 

Ww gym. and swim. pool. H. G, NOFFSINGER, A.M., 
‘VIRGINIA, Bristol, Box 125. President. 


Lewisburg Seminary for Girls 
near White pues Springs, main line C. & C. R. R., 2300 
ft. altitude. College preparatory. Two years graduate 
work. usic, Art, Home ics and Dp 
Terms $350. Catalog on reques 

WEST VIRGINIA, Lewisburg, Box Ti. 


17th. Summer Session begins June 28th. An Institution 
appealing particularly to students talented in music, ora- 
tory, painting, which may be pursued pecial or part 
of standard A.B. course. Artistic and social environment. 
Georat, Gainesville, Box B. ddress BRENAU. 


A school for girls, offering a broad 
Ashley Hall variety of courses, ‘including prepara- 
tion for entrance to the bess women’s ‘colleges. Beautiful 


Frances Shimer School 
lege, 4 years Academy. Music, Art, Expression, Home 
a. Secretarial and Teachers’ Courses. Certificate 
rivileg: 5 acres. 8 buildings. 67th year. Separate 
uilding f for Ist and 2nd year academic students. Catalog. 
ILLINOIS, Mt. Carroll, Box 606. REv.WM.P.MCKEE, Dean. 


s 
IllinoisWoman's College Standard College. 


recognized by universities or graduate work and by State 
Boards of Education. Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music and 


For girls 6 to 15 . Best Home 

Hillcrest School influences. Limited number. In- 

dividual care. Mental, moral and physical development 

equally cared for. Unusual advan ntages in music. Enroll- 

ment for season 1919-1920 as complete. Applications re- 
ceived for 1920-1921. ARAH 

WISCONSIN, Beaver Dam, Hillcrest. Principal 


2 (Formerly Washington Col- 
Eckington Manor -lege) can accommodate a limi- 
ted number of young women who wish to spend a seas: 
Capital offering a delightful home life, for 
ashington under favorable condit 

elect e studies. ddress 


D.C., W 


me 
MENEFEE. 
on. 


Schools for Girls and Boys 
Co-ed. 30m. from Wash.,D 
20th-Cent' Col 


Eastern College 
—. Standard A.B. ge 20 Also two-year degree courses 
| Expres. and Bus. Superior Music 
nserva' Dept. with certificate 
Opened September 3 30th. ERVIN U. Roop, Ph.D. om 
VIRGINIA, Manassas, Box C. Presiden 


old estate, . acres, with modern 
1. Northern advantages in southern climate. Cata- 
ogue on request. MARY VARDRINE MCBEE, M. A., 
SoutTH CAROLINA, Charleston. Principal. 


A real Eastern School in the heart of 
Lenox Hall { the Middle West. Junior College. 
Preparatory and Special. Athetics. Enrollment limited 
and e1 exclusive. Early enrollment essential. Tuition $850. 


Martha 2 Washington Seminary 
women. Junior College Course (2 
tor High School Graduates. Normal and Genera] Course 
in Domestic Science. Secretarial branches. Music, 
French, Spanish. EDWARD W. THOMPSON, Principal. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 


Gunston Hall 


A School for Girls. Established 1893. Coltege | 
ratory. Post-graduate and business c omes 
Science. Required: Athletics under trained su 
8. BEVERLEY R. MA incipal. 
DIsTRICT OF Washington, Florida Ave. 


bination of d life with 

Fairmont the *unique advantages of the National 

Capital. Regular and special courses: Music, Art, Expres- 

sion, Domestic Arts and Science. Advance ed courses for 

High School graduates. Supervised athletics. Individual 
THUR RAMSAY. 


rvision. 


care. Address MR. & MRs. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Ww. ashington. 


Chevy Chase School and tomer. 


row. Advantages of city and country life. Eleven acres. 
Cor advanced for high-school 
uates, special. 


grad 
a Box C. FREDERICK ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph. 
District oF COLUMBIA, Washington. Headmaster. 


American Culture. , Academic, Col- 
legiate Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Jomestic Science. 
Secretarial Departments. Open air study 
sium. Athletics. CHARLOTTE CRITTENDEN EVE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1539 Eighteenth St. 


Coll vee Wee Wenn. AB 


Dery. Terms $375 . JOSEPH H. D., 
LAND, Frederick, Box C. President. 


Maryland College 

For Women : College 
Domestic Music: Exp Advantages: 10 
milesfrom Baltimore; Fireproot buildings: Strong faculty; 
65 years’ history. Catalog te ress 

MARYLAND, Lutherville. Box W 


a for Young Women. In the Val- 
Virginia College ley of Virginia, famed for health 
and beauty. Elective Preparatory and full Junior Col- 
lege courses Music, Art, ns pe Domestic Science. 
Catalogue. Address MATTIE P. HARRIS, President, 
GERTRUDE HARRIS Vice-president. 

VIRGINIA, Roanoke, Box 


Averett College 
2 yearcollege. Music, Art, Exp 
New building, library, laboratories. 86 students; 
faculty 16. Moderate rates. For catalog add 
CROSLAND, B.A. (Oxon) Je Pres. 
Virani, Danviile, Box E. 


for Women. New 
Sullins College room has bath attached. 
—-. Swimming Pool, Outdoor Sports, Standard’ High 
School and Junior College Art, Expres 
sion and Domestic Science. Sec'l C from 
35states. Catalog. Views. w. e. MA ARTIN, Ph. D., 
Vire:niA, Bristol, Box A. President. 


ForGirlsand Young Women. 


Southern Seminary 53nd year In Blue Ridge 
Mts., famous Valley of Va., near Natural Bridge. ay 
record. Homelife. College F 
ic, Pipe Organ, Art, Domestic Science, 
Btudents from every section of U.S. and cucae, tee 
ViroiniA, Buena Vista, Box 919. 


Mrs. LOUISE ‘THoMAs, Principal. 
Missourt, University City, Box 1021. 


Lindenwood College 


Leading College for Young Women in South 


Grand River Institute founded, 1831, Strictly 


tional, preparatory school. juipment mate 
possible by endowment. New dormitories an 
ing in b ind: jusic and 


traini 
orator: EARLE W. HAMBLIN, Principal, 


Austinburg, Box 2. 


Grafton School 


ane da ris, 4-14 
for boys und Fre art 3 
Capital ‘in beautiful suburb. Limi: mited umber. Address 
HADDEN, Principal. 


Rs. M. 
MARYLAND, Chevy Chase. ! 17 Grafton St. 


Academy, College, Vocational, Music Cowen. Address 
J. L. ROEMER, D. D., President. 


Missour!1, St. Charles, Box A-1. 


ial in- 

struction in music, expression and ‘domestic arts and 

sciences. Located in Pag Ss woodland estate of 12 

acres on the shore of Lake Michigan, 28 miles from Chi- 
cago. For catalog address MIss ELOISE R. TREMAIN, 

ILtrno1s, Lake Forest, Box 301. Prin. 


Schools of Physical Education 


FE erry H all preparatory. high school 


Physical Education | 


FOR WOMEN—Three-year accredited normal 
course prepares for lucrative and professional 
service. Any number of positions are open 
for Physical Directors, Playground Supervisors, 
Recreation Workers, etc. Strong faculty; com- 
plete equipment. Partial self-ssupport 
advantages. 
Spring Term Opens February 4, 1920 
For_prospectus, address C. Ward Crampton, 
M.D., Dean(formerly director of physical train- 
department, New York City schools). 
‘sn School of Physical Education 
» Michigan 


Box 6, Battle Cree! 


-| Chicago Normal School 
Physical Education - Women. Accredited summer 
school, June 28 to Aug. 7. Classes in all oe of Physi- 
cal Education. Dormitory reservations now bei ac- 
cepted. Add: RIN INCIPAL. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 430 S. Wabash Ave., Box 23. 


The Sargent School 


For Education. 1881. Address 
for booklet D. A. SARGENT. 


M Cambridge. 


American College 
Two-year normal co 

ates tor. physical directors: ind 

Opportunity for se! 

ILLrno1s, Chicago, 4: 4200 Gre. ulevard, Dep’ 


In the foothills of the White 
Tilton Seminary Mountains. For young men and 
women, he aero for college and business. Home econ- 
omics. Christ: Ob New 25-acre 
athletic field. department boys. En- 
dowment permits moderate cost. GE L. PLIMPTON, 

NEw HAMPSHIRE, Tilton, 32 School & St Principal. 


co-educational school 
W yoming Seminary 4 where boys and girls geta 
vision of the highest purposes of life. College preparation, 
Business, Music, Art, Oratory and Domestic Arts and 
Military training, Gymnasium 
fields. h year. Endowed—low rates. alog. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. L. L. SPRAGUE, 


or a 


perience 
Athletic field. Pool. 


Dickinson Seminary Spec 
.. Strong courses in Business, 


jums. 
High ideals. Rates £450. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport, Box G. 


Beautiful, healthful loca- 
Pillsbury Academy 
acres of campus, 8 buildings. Maximum college preparation. 
Piano, voice, violin, elocution. art, domesticscience. Gym- 
ool, all athletics. 1 Individual instruc- 
tion. Endowed. 43rd year. Catalog. MILO B. PRICE, Ph. 

MINNESOTA, Owatonna Principal. 


a, along certain, well defined lines, 
Early Training establishes character. If your son 
or your daughter shows an aptitude for : arin course 
of training, consult one of the schools in these pages. If you 
the selection of a school, consult 
POLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB 
‘New York, New York City, 119 West 40th Street. 


Do You Care Anything At All 
About Your Child’s Education? 


Then, whether he is to be taught at home or is 
going to school, we have a message for you which 
will cost you only a 2c stamp. Write today to 
CALVERT SCHOOL, 4 Chase St. 

Baltimore, Md. 


ing and other special courses. 6 Buildings, Music Hall. 

ILLINOIS, Jacksonville, Box E. WOMAN'S COLLEGE 

j CONNER, D.D., 
| Pres. 
| 
gradu. 
irvisors- 
tional. 
it. 40. 


8 Schools of Elocution and Dramatic Art 


Universities, 


Professional and Trade Schools 


VOAMS THE 
ISTANORRD TRAINING FOR BATS 


SCHOOL 


Four schools m one 


Prachcal stage fraimmng 
The Schods students stock eno 


theatre afford pubhe. stage appearances 


WRITE FOR DETAILED School, Sui 


Residence or correspond. 
Neff College Bipiomas, desrees, Chartered 
rses in Elocution. Public Speaking, Salesmanship, A 
Develops Literature fre Memory, Personality 
ni terature free. 
SILAS Principal. 


FF, Ph. D., 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1730 Chestnut St. 


Academy of Theatrical Art 


aratory and training schools for Opera, Youtextie, 

Musical Comedy, Photoplay Acting, Classical and Stag 
Dancing. Day and evening a. ‘Phone Harlem 9480, 
EWMAN, Gen. Director. 
New York 218 cor. 121st St. 
OF ELOCUTION 


The National School AND ORATORY 


The school of Expression in America. 
ted. Public speaking. Physical Training. 

English, Dramatic Art, land Finishing Course. 
Dormitories. For catalog, addre: -R.SHOEMAKER, Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, *4010 Chestnut St. 


Cosmopolitan Recommends 
the schools advertised in these pages. You will make no 
mistake in writing to those that interest you. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic 


OF 


and Expressional Training in America. 
Connected with Charles Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre and Companies. 


For information apply to 
SECRETARY 


144 Carnegie Hall New York, N. Y. 


Miscellaneous 


Speech Clinic 


aed the correction of Stammering, Lisping and other 
h Defects it be at the Ithaca Conserv: atory 


usic ua) 
This Clinic is endorsed and recommended by Frederick 
. Ph. . Director of Speech Improvement 
in the New York City Schools. 
A Normal Course of training for Teachers in Speech 
Correction will be conducted in connection with this clinic. 
For further detailed information, address 
HE ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF Music, 


New York, Ithaca, No. 2 Dewitt Park. 


TAMMERIN( 


Ben jamin Bogue, who stam- 
imself for years so bad- 
ly he could hardly talk, origina 


book telling how he cu himself. Contains definite 
authoritative request Sent anywhere free 
and postpa juest 

E MIN N. BOGUE, President 
24°4 Bogue Building. Indianapolis, Ind, 


Schools of Kindergarten Training 


Netional Kindergarten ji 
dergarten course. Two-year elementary Course. Accred- 
ited. Mid-year term begins Feb. 2. Freshman year may 
be comple ug.13. Four Dormitoriesadjoining college. 
Splendid school spirit. Illustrated catalog on request. 
ILLINOIs, Chicago, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Box 52. 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers’ College 
The Kindergarten Normal College. Dormitory and Col- 
lege overlook Lake Michigan. Midyear class begins Feb. 1. 
3 Depts.. ro! 
Accredited. Address REGISTRAR. 
ILLiNor, Chicago, 616-22 S, Michigan Bivd., Box 5. 


Good-paying positions in the best studios in the country 
await mon and women who prepare themselves now. 
For 25 years we have successfully taucht 


PHO 
REE-COLOR 

Our mK... earn ie to 875 a week, ye assis. them 

to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit your- 

self for an advanced position at better pay. Terms easy, 

and best school of its kind. 

Write for catalo: 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF 

xC, 948 W Ill. 


A Practical Electrical Education 


Obtain it in one year in the extensive laboratories, 
shops and class rooms of the School of E ing 


Auto 
and Tractor 


Monthly 


DETROIT 


Stare Auto ScHoou 


Milwaukee. The Faculty of sixty specialized experts 
guide quickly and carefully te success in the 
electri 


New Term Now. .Op 
institute of Electrotechnics, Junior and 
Sy College of Electrical S. Degree in 3 
years. ear course in Electrical a: Drafting. 
ee Electrotechnics (3 mon’ nth ~ 2 years) A: 


Winding and (€ months) Extension Courses. 
**Frat’’ e, T. C. All Athletics Physical tor. 
Write TODA ‘or Illustrated bu! 
and full details FREE. | Mention age, 
education and ree of interest. 


School of Engineering of Milwaukee 
141—373 Broadway Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bliss Electrical School 


Electrical E ing, C i Course, again open 
tocivilians. Completeinone year. Theory and practical 
applications—construction, installation, testing. Write 
forcatalog. 27th year opened October 1, 1919. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 49 Tacoma Ave. 


School of Mechano-Therapy 


pacdic Hospital. Complete course in Physio-Therapy, 
including Massage, Corrective Gymnastics, Swedish 
io. Electro, ae. and Hydro-Therapy with 
jociated branches. talog C. 
ENWOYLVANTA, Philadelphia, 1709-11 Green Street. 


Detroit. Mich USA. 
1 1-8 to In 35 01002 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
Qualify for this fascinating 
profession. Three months’ 
course covers all branches: 
Motion Picture—Commercial— 
Portraiture 
Cameras and Materials Furnished Free. 
Practical instruction; modern equipment. Day or evening 
classes; easy terms. The School of Recognized Superiority. 
Call or rns log 
UTE OF “PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. o" 141 W. 36th St. N. Y. City 


Costume design and 
The Fashion Academy 
Cutting, fitting, draping and pattern drafting by famous 
“Ecole Guerre” System of Paris. Our practical and eff- 
cient methods attract students everywNere. Portfolio C on 
r acess. 4-story studio and special exhibition now open. 
VEW YORK City, 103 East 57th St. at Park Ave. 


furnished room for 48 weeks. Commercial courses at 
same rate. No entrance examination. 
INDIANA, Angola, 20 C St. 


Valparaiso University where 
forcatalog. This ts one of the largest institutions oflearn- 
ingin the United States. ahocouee instruction at Lowest 
Expense. Catalog mailed free. Address 

HENRY K. BROWN, Pres.: Administration Bldg., 
INDIANA, Vaiparal iso. 


Mass. College of Osteopathy 
to confer Doctor's degree given by the legislature. Facult 
of 50 thi 
lar building. Wonderful Qpportunit!: 3 for women. Send 
for catalog and booklet, ‘Success of Our Graduates.” 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


~ The war taugh 
Secretarial Schools many 
real value that may be derived from agreeable employ- 
ment. The secretarial and business schools advertised in 
these pages offer the best training for responsible positions. 
They are leaders in the field and worthy of your patronage, 


Coyne Engineering School 
ELECTRICITY IN 3% MONTHS. Noneed totake 
Allpracticalwork. Open all year, enter any time 
day oreve. 20 years of success, 16,000 graduates. Also 
Drafting courses. Free catalog. state which course. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 39-51 E. Illinois St., Dept. 41. 


Write for catalog and full iiidiiine concerning 
our courses, 


. THE PALMER SCHOOL 
OF CHIROPRACTIC 


10th and Brady Streets, DAVENPORT, lowa, U.S.A 


LEARN Pree 
Picture 
Tri-State College of Engineering Studio and Portrait 

Make you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical | HO TOG HY 
Raunect in two years. $220 covers tuition, board and Earn $30 to $200 w 


pleasant occupation 


of PHOTOGRAPHY 


No connection with any other 
1269 Broadway, N. Y. 


*'Posi- 


Studios of Emile Brunel in Ni rk, on, Practicg, in 
1108 rune ew Ol 
phia, Detroit. Pittsburgh. Call or send today for Booklet 


Your Opportunity in 
MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
A pleasant, dignified profession. 
Taught by actual practice. 
Modern laboratories. Three 
months’ course—day or evening. 


No previous knowledge or experience required. 
No’‘charge for tools or equipment. 
he men we train are indemand. Established 27 


years. Country-wide recognition. 
Write today for free catalog No. 23 hee 


BODEE' MECHANICAT DENTISTRY 


BROOKLYN 
5 ise 15 Flatbush Ave 


Summer Camps 


enior and Ju- 
The Teela-Wooket Camps 
irls, 8 to 20, Roxbury, Vermont. Famous for fine saddle 
horses, free riding and thorough instruction in horseman- 
ship. A 300 acre Wonderland” in bees heart of the Green 
Mountains. Write for booklet. MR. and Mrs. C. A. Roys. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 10 Bowdoin St. 


J unior Plattsburg 

Lake Champlain, N. Y. The camp can 
An all around vacation camp for sport an ‘aining. 
particulars please address 


JUNIOR PLATTSBURG. 
New York«k City, 9 East 45th Street. 
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How “Silent Simms” Became a 
Master of Speech 


By MARTIN M. BYRON’ 


nS OU are exasperating beyond words,” 
shot out Mr. Worden. ‘“‘Why didn’t 
you keep Mr. Truesdale here? You 
knew I would be back in ten minutes.” 

Harry Simms gulped hard, and _ replied 
weakly, “I did try to keep him here, Mr. Wor- 
den, but he wouldn’t stay.” 

“What? Wouldn’t stay even ten minutes? 
Why you could have kept him that long with- 
out his realizing it. Why didn’t you ‘alk to 
him about the weather, about peace, about the 
price of potatoes, about anything?” 

This wasn’t the first calling down T had 
heard Simms get. He had been with the firm 
for eight years and had reached the point 
where he was as much a fixture around the 
office as the desk or the chairs. 

He was a slow-going, steady 


plugger, earning $40 a week. He € 


managed to keep busy in the 
Sales Department, keeping rec- 
ords of salesmen’s reports. 
one around the office seemed to 
notice him. He was so quiet that 
the only things that would start 
him talking were such momen- 
tous events as the beginning of 
the war or the end of the war. 
Even when his baby was born, L 
Harry said only three words— t 
“Tt’s a boy.” 

It wasn’t long before we nick- 
named him “Silent Simms.” 

Yet the “Silent Simms”’ of two 
years ago is now our Sales Man- 
ager, regarded as one of the most 
brilliant men in our organization, } 
getting an annual salary that 
runs close to five figures, and is 
slated for the vice-presidency! 

How all this happened in so 
short a time makes one of the <4 
most remarkable stories of suc- 
cess I have ever heard. But let 
Harry tell the story as he told it 
to me when I asked him point- 
blank what sort of magic he used 
in transforming himself. 

“Well,” said Harry, ‘‘you re- 
member when Mr. Truesdale came in that day 
and I could not hold him for ten minutes until 
the Chief got back? And when the Chief came 
back and found Truesdale gone, how he 
bawled me out? That incident marked 
the turning point of my life. IT made up my 
mind that I was going to live down the nick- 
name of ‘Silent Simms,’ that had fastened it- 
self upon me to a point where I hardly spoke 
to my wife. I was just afraid. I had almost 
forgotten how to use my tongue. Perhaps I 
got that way because every time I opened my 
mouth I ‘put my foot in it.’ I was always 
getting in wrong. I would give instructions 
and then have to spend twenty minutes trying 
to explain them. I would dictate a letter 
and then have to write five more to explain 
the first one. I would try to explain an idea 
to the Chief and would get so flustered that 
I couldn’t make myself understood at all. 
In my social life I became almost a hermit. 
We never went out because I was like a sphinx 
among people. I was the best listener you 
ever saw and the worst talker. 

“Well, when the Chief called me down that 
day it was the ‘straw that broke the camel’s 
back.’ It was the most humiliating experience 
T ever went through. I had been with the firm 
8 years—was getting $40 a week—and was the 
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office ‘football.’ I went home that night de- 
termined to learn how to talk convincingly, 
interestingly, and forcibly, so that I could hold 
people spellbound, not only for ten minutes, 
but by the hour. No more of the silent stuff 
for me. I had no more idea of how to do it 
than I have of how to jump across the ocean, 
but I knew that I wanted to do it, and I knew 
that I would never get anywhere until I did 
doit. It took a shock to make me realize what 
it was that was holding me down to the grind 
of detail work, but when I finally realized why 
I was called ‘Silent Simms’ I began to investi- 
gate all that had been written on the subject of 
talking. I did not want to become a public 
speaker—what IT wanted was the ability to talk 


= 
“—the chief wired me to come back, and gave me Morgan's ~ 
job as the sales manager.” 


as a business asset. I bought numberless books on 
public speaking, but they all taught oratory, and 
were so complicated that I gave up almost in dis- 
couragement. I continued my search, however, 
and was rewarded a few weeks later by hearing 
about the work of Dr. Frederick Houk Law, who 
was conducting a course of business talking and 
public speaking. 

**You may be sure that T lost no time in attending 
the lectures. I went after them as eagerly as a 
hungry wolf goes after food. To my great surprise 
and pleasure I grasped the secret of being a con- 
vincing talker—the secret I had nceded all my life— 
almost in the first lesson. 

“Almost at once I learned why I was afraid to 
stand up and talk to others. I learned how to talk 
to a number of people at the same time. I learned 
how to make people listen to every word I said. I 
learned how to say things interestingly, forcibly 
and convincingly. I learned how to listen while 
others talked. I learned how to say exactly what I 
meant. [ learned when to be humorous with telling 
efiect, and how to avoid being humorous at the 
wrong time. 

“More important than these vital fundamentals 
were the actual examples of what things to say and 
when to say them to mect every condition. [ 
found that there was a knack in making reports to 
my superiors. I found that there was a right and 
wrong way to make complaints, to answer com- 
plaints, to give estimates, to issue orders, to give 
opinions, to bring people around to my way of 
thinking without antagonizing them, and about how 
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toask barks foraloan. Then, of course, there were 
also lessons on speaking before large audiences, ad- 
vice on how to tind material for talking and speak- 
ing, actual rules on how to talk to friends, to 
servants, and even to children. 

“And the whole thing was so simple that in a 
single evening I learned the secrets that turned me 
into a very dynamo of ambition. I knew that I 
had at last found the road to Mastery of Speech. 
I began to apply the principles at once, and found 
that my words were electrifying people. I began 
to get things done. I began to put a new kind of 
ginger into my letters, into my memoranda, into my 
talks with customers, and with people in the office. 
In a little three minute talk with the Chief I nearly 
floored him with some ideas that had been in my 
mind for years, but which I had always been afraid 
to mention, It wasn’t long before I was taken off 
my old desk and put at the city 
salesman’s desk. You know how 
I made good. Seems almost like a 
dream now. Then, a short time 
later, I was given Roger’s job on 
the road, in the hardest territory 
we have. And when I began to 
break records there the Chief wired 
me to come back and gave me 
Morgan’s job as the sales manager 
when Morgan was put in charge of 
the Seattle office. 

“This great change came over me 
simply as a result of my having 
learned how to talk. I imagine 
there are thousands of others who 
are in the same boat in which I 
found myself and who could become 
big money-makers if they only 
learned the secret of being a con- 
vincing talker.” 


When Harry Simms finished I 
asked him if I could not have the © 
benefit of Dr. Law’s Course and he 
told me that only recently Dr. Law 
had prepared a complete course in 
printed form which contained ex- 
actly the same instructions as he 
had given in his lectures. I sent 
for it and found it to be exactly as 
he stated. After studying the eight 
simple lessons I began to realize 
that Simm’s success was the natural 
outcome of real ability to talk. For 
my own success with the Course has 
been as great as his. I can never 
thank Simms enough for telling me about Dr. 
Law's Course in Business Talking and Public 
Speaking. 

Send No Money 

So confident is The Independent Corporation, pub- 
lishers of “Mastery of Speech,” Dr. Law’s Course in 
Business Talking and Public Speaking, that once you have 
an opportunity to see in your own home how you can, in 
one hour, learn the secret of speaking and how you can 
apply the principles of effective speech under all condi- 
tions, that they are willing to send you the Course on 
free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the coupon or 
write a letter and the complete course will be sent, all 
charges prepaid, at once. If you are not entirely satisfied, 
send it back any time within five days after you receive it 
and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are the 
thousands of other men and women who have used the 
Course, send only $5 in full payment. You take no risk 
and you have everything to gain, so mail the coupon now 
before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 

FREE EXAMINATION COUPON _ _ 


Independent Corporation 
Publishers of the Independent Weekly 

Dept. L371 119 W. 40th Street New York 

Please send me Dr. Frederick Houk Law’s “Mas- 

tery of Speech,” a Course in Business Talking and Public 

Speaking in eight lessons. _ I will either remail the Course 

to Fay within five days after its receipt, or send you $5 
in full payment of the Course. 
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If you long for more color 


Use this famous treatment for rousing 
a sluggish skin 


Just before retiring, wash your face 
and neck with plenty of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and warm water. If your 
skin has been badly neglected, rub a 
g lather th oughly into 
pores, using an upward and outwa! 
motion. Do this until the skin feels 
somewhat sensitive. Rinse well in 
warm water, then in cold. Whenever 
possible, rub your skin for five min- 
utes with a piece of ice and dry care- 
fully. 

For pale, sallow skins requiring greater 
stimulation, use the mew steam treat- 
ment. You will find it in the booklet 


wra| 
bury’s Facial Soap. 


around every cake of Wood- 


To make your skin 


Cosmopolitan for January, 


noticeably lovely - Give it the regular care 


it had when you were a baby 


HEN you were a 
baby, your skin 
was exquisitely 
soft—clear, delicate—dain- 
tily rose-pink and white. 


People loved to touch your 
rose-petal cheeks, vour soft, 
smooth hands. 


Do you ever stop to think 
what kept your skin so fine 
and soft? What is keeping it 
now from being as fine an 
soft as it can be? 


No matter how you have neg- 
lected your skin, you can 
make it exquisite in texture. 


You can have the glorious, 


color of youth. You must be- 
gin at once to give your skin 
the tender, regular care it re- 
ceived when you were a baby. 
Every night before retiring, 
cleanse it thoroughly—just as 


thoroughly as a baby’s skin is 
cleansed every night. If your 
skin has lost its delicacy and 
clearness, use the particular 
Woodbury treatment ‘indica- 
ted for its needs. 


Do you want more color? Are your 
pores enlarged? Have you disfiguring 
blemishes or blackheads? These 
conditions are the result of neglect and 
the constant exposure to which your 
skin is subjected. The right Wood- 
bury treatment, used nightly, will 
correct them. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
and have your first treatment tonight. 
The feeling the first two or three treat- 
ments leave on your skin will tell you 
how much good its regular use is 
going to do you. In a week or ten 
days you will begin to notice a decided 
improvement—the greater clearness, 
smoothness, fineness and color you 
long for. 


Woodbury’s is for sale at drug stores 
and toilet goods counters throughout 
the United States and Canada. A 
25-cent cake will last a month or six 
weeks. 


Sample cake of soap, booklet of famous 
treatments, samples of Woodbury's Facial 
Powder, Facial Cream and Cold Cream, 
sent to you for 15 cents. 


For 6 cents we will send you a trial 
size cake (enough for a week or ten 
days of any Woodbury facial treat- 
ment) together with the booklet of 
treatments, “A Skin You Love to 
Touch.” Or for 15 cents we will send 
you the treatment booklet and sam- 
ples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
Facial Powder, Facial Cream and 
Cold Cream. Address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., 1601 Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The 


Andrew Jergens Co., Limited., 1601 
Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 


Woodbury treatments. 


_ 1920 


Wrapped around every cake of 
Westover: Facial Soap is the 
booklet, “A Skin You Love to 
Touch.” It contains scientific 
advice on the skin and scalp, and 
full directions for all the famous 
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The Single Stroke 


By Meredith Nicholsor 


WO STROKES where one would suffice mean waste. The first essential 
of success is to know how; but hardly second to it is the concentrating 
power that brings the result the first time. 

Browning noted two points of importance in the advanture of a diver: one, 
when a beggar, he prepares to plunge; one, when a prince, he rises with his pearl. 

To plunge without knowing the depth of the water or ignorant of the precise 
nature of the object sought is to hazard failure. We hear of fortunate folk to 
whom things always come out right, but the gods of Luck are fickle and prone to 
nod on the dais. The victor’s crown is half won when we face the target confident 
that the bow is well strung and the arrow carefully fashioned. 

The world is very busy, and it is becoming a difficult place for those who dissipate 
their energies in futile effort. The good jobs are held by those who do it now and 
do it right. The movement of the tides on all earth’s shores is calculated far in 
advance for the mariner’s protection. Time spent in preparing for an action 
is time saved. Experiment is essential to the attainment of perfection; but even 
experiment may be conducted with an economy of material. 

I watched a great painter begin a portrait with one long, free sweep of the 
brush; but he had studied his subject with minute care, and his bold initial stroke 
was the expression of a perfect coordination of hand and eye. 

Life cannot be played as an errorless game; but the score-card makes a hand- 
somer appearance if we haven’t stupidly fumbled the ball. 

“Make thy opinion which of two” is sound advice. And we should have a 
care that our opinions are informed opinions and not ignorant prejudices. 

True conservation lies not in performing a task in the easiest way but in the 
best way; for it is the end that crowns us, not the fight. 

Any day is a day of glory that leaves us with a consciousness that we have 
skimped nothing, and that the fruits of our industry are commensurate with our 
talents. One such day assures us of another and a better, and renews in us youth 
and hope and the will not only to live but to live noblv. 


COPYRIGHT, 1920, BY INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY (cosmorouitan Magazine) 
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HER HOME, THE WORLD 


By Mary Carolyn Davies Decoration by W.T. Benda 


Y mother's mother wove and span 
And baked and scrubbed, and quietly 
Sang to the child upon her knee, 
And gave calm comfort to her man 


At dusk and when the day began. 
Within her paths of bordered box 


She tended stately flowers, and made 
An Eden out of scent and shade 


Of columbine and mint and phlox 
And candrtuft and hollyhocks. 


But I have neither man nor child, 
Nor home nor waiting garden-plot— 
More solitary is my lot. 
How they would stare, her blue eyes mild 
To see me in the city's wild! 


Of rows of windows, one is mine 
In this loud street. I live unknown, 
Unknowing, silent, and alone; 
Set out for work each day at nine, 
And toil till evening, storm or fine. 


Here at my desk I plan and think 
And work, and know I am of werth— 


In trade's stout chain that binds the earth ° 


A link like every other link. 
And from that knowledge. pride I drink. 


My hands clothe not my young nor feed; 
But of their work earth's young are fed. 
I tend no garden, but, instead, 

May those I meet find my pain's seed 

Blossom to kindness for their need. 
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Beginning the adventures of Ben 
Bodet, business detective, by a 
writer who knows his subject 
thoroughly—adventures alive with 
the romance, the mystery, and the 
humor of America’s big business 


Her 
Secre iN 


By Will Payne 


Illustrated by 


Harrison Fisher 


MING up the iron stairs from the 

safe-deposit vault, she hesitated, 

half minded to turn to the right, 

which would take her into the 
street, and half minded to turn to the left, 
which would take her into the bank. 

It managed to be a pretty hesitation—one 
might have said like a blue dove gravely deliber- 
ating; her hat and dress were blue. She chose the left, and, 
entering the bank, glided across to a point from which she could 
peek into the office of Josiah Horrow, first vice-president. She 
saw that Mr. Horrow was alone at his desk; so she went in, 
smiling. 

At sight of her, Mr. Horrow called out heartily, ‘‘Good- 
morning, Mrs. Borland!” and arose, extending a hand as she 
came up. He could have shaken both her hands in one of his. 
She stated her errand at once—like a very businesslike dove. 

“‘Mr. Horrow, who would be a good man to sell some diamonds 
to?” 

“Thinking of selling some diamonds?’’ said the vice-president 
in a jocular tone. 

With the same pleasant, unruffled directness, she replied, 

“Yes; but you mustn’t tell.” 

The first vice-president noticed that her blue embroidered 
hand-bag contained a rather bulky object, and he surmised that 
she had just brought it up from the safe-deposit vault. He con- 
sidered a moment, then wrote a name and address on a slip of 
paper, which he handed to her, saying: 

“Go to him. I'll telephone him you are coming.” 

She glanced at the slip. dropped it in her hand-bag, murmured, 
“Thank you,” and glided out. 

Mr. Horrow’s eyes followed her retreating figure—a rather 
short figure, as the stature of women goes; yet he was sensible 
of its agreeable Jines in the becoming blue dress and of the soft 
dark-brown hair under her hat-brim. But it was not as a pretty 
woman that he was really interested in her. For one thing, he 
was old enough to be her father, and nature had bestowed no 
outward favors on him. Tall and heavy, he was awkwardly 
built, with big hands and feet. His face was so sallow as to look 
almost slate-colored. 

Although, in his conversation with Mrs. Borland, he had 
seemed to take her errand in a quite matter-of-fact way, it really 
provoked a very lively curiosity in his mind. Why should the 
wife of a millionaire be selling diamonds, evidently without her 
husband’s knowledge? 

As it happened, there was a certain Dewstow, engaged in busi- 
ness of a loan-shark and jewel-broking character, who sustained 
relations with Mr. Horrow that were rather more intimate than 
might seem just proper between the first vice-president of a great 
bank a a loan-shark. It had taken Mr. Horrow only two 
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“Thinking of selling some diamonds?” said the 
the same pleasant, unruffled directness, she 


seconds to decide to send Mrs. Borland to Dewstow, for thereby 
he might gain a clue as to why she was disposing of her jewels. 

He telephoned to Dewstow, and presently Dewstow telephoned 
back that he has purchased Mrs. Borland’s brooch for twenty 
thousand dollars, giving her a check for that sum on the Lum- 
berman’sNational Bank, of which Mr. Horrow was vice-president. 

Two days later, Mr. Horrow had the satisfaction of examining 
this check, duly paid and canceled by the bank. It bore the 
endorsement of the payee—May V. Borland—vwritten in her 
neat and dainty hand. Beneath that appeared the endorsement 
of E. C. Janway in a beautifully firm and regular masculine 
hand. Under that came the stamped endorsement of the 
Consignee’s Bank—a_ smaller institution, located on Water 
Street, which sustained close business relationships with the big 
Lumberman’s. 

Evidently, then, Mrs. Borland had handed the check over to 
E. C. Janway, and he had deposited it in the Consignee’s Bank. 
But as to who E..C. Janway might be, Mr. Horrow had not 
the least notion. To the best of his recollection, he had never 
heard the name before. Presently, in conversation with the 
cashier of the Consignee’s Bank, he made a casual inquiry. 
About all the cashier knew was that Mr. Janway had come to 
the bank with a letter of introduction, opened an account, and 
was engaged in buying country produce on Water Street. But 
when Mr. Horrow casually extended the conversation somewhat 
further, the cashier added that Mr. Janway was a youngish 
man—thirty-five or so—and handsome and engaging. 

Whereupon, a certain vulpine thing in Mr. Horrow’s mind 
licked its chops. He had very little interest in E. C. Janway’s 


business standing and operations. His interest ran in the direc-- 


tion of those adjectives—young, handsome, engaging. For 
Matthias Borland was certainly not young. As Mr. Horrow 
knew, he had recently passed his seventy-first birthday— 
Something in Mr. Horrow’s brain licked its chops. 

But there the matter rested for four months. Then Mr. Hor- 
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replied, “Yes; but you mustn't tell” 


vice-president in a jocular tone. 


row took part in an earnest and agitated conversa- 
tion to which the president of the Consignee’s Bank 
was a party. The subject of this conversation was 
that three banks in Water Street had been swindled 
out of a hundred and sixty thousand dollars by 
forged bills of lading. Three men had been 
engaged in the swindling. One of the banks was 
the Consignee’s Bank, and one of the forgers 
called himself E. C. Janway. 

There was, of course, nothing on the records of 
the bank to show that E. C. Janway had deposited 
a check there payable to May V. Borland and 
endorsed by her. Probably no one but a busy 
teller at the instant of receiving the check had 
ever noticed that name on it. Probably the teller 
didn’t know that May V. Borland was Mrs. 
Matthias Borland. At any rate, after the talk 
with the president of the Consignee’s Bank, Mr. 
Horrow was satisfied that nobody at that institu- 
tion had the remotest idea of connecting Mrs. 
Matthias Borland with the rogue and forger, 

E. C. Janway. 

The official police and the famous Peter Backus 
were set on the trail of the swindlers; but it proved a 
very elusive trail. For more than eight months, nothing 
in particular happened. Nearly six of those months were spent 
by the Borlands in their California home, as usual. 

Both of them came into Mr. Horrow’s office one day, directly 
after their return to Chicago, and, behind an amiable front, the 
vulpine thing in the vice-president’s brain studied them with 
a grin—-amused, for one thing, to note that the old man was 
beginning to break up. These last eighteen months he had 
subtly taken, little by little, to looking like an old man. He had 
seemed exceptionally hardy seven years before, when he married 
his present wife. Earlier in life, he had spent much time out of 


doors. It was the timber up north that had made him a million- 
aire five times over. 

When the vice-president told Mrs. Borland, with conventional 
jocularity, that she looked younger than ever, he fairly thought 
it was so. He knew her age was thirty-five, but she might have 
passed for something under thirty. Of course, Mr. Horrow knew 
the story: Matthias Borland had found her employed as a 


stenographer in an office up north that his lumber concern was 
interested in. It was a poorish sort of office in a poorish sort of 
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town—the timber on which both had once flourished having 
been mostly cut off. For five vears, that poorish town had been 
oddly attractive to Matthias Borland. Then. he had married 
her and retired from active business, with the strong box full of 
good stuff that Mr. Horrow knew about. Borland had long 
been a director of the bank and was still popularly regarded as 
one of its pillars. Perhaps there was an unformulated but not 
unenvious sort of impression in Mr. Horrow’s mind that five 
millions and that wife was more luck than a man of seventy-one 
had any right to. There was a . 

mild bloom about her, a nice 
comeliness, gentle and unas- 
sertive; and in her manner 
toward her aged husband 
there was something like the 
light touch of a minister- 
ing hand. All of which 
Mr. Horrow noted with 

a grin behind the mask, 
admitting that she played 
her réle perfectly, and 
wondering what she 

. would say if he should 
ask her plumply whether 
she knew where E. C. . 
Janway was. 

It looked, however, as 
though he were to get no 
chance to propound such 
a question. The affair 
remained aggravatingly 
at rest—seemed to have 
got stuck. Even vigilant 
Peter Backus appeared 
to have practically given 
it up. 

But a fortnight after 
Borland’s return to Chi- 
cago, Dewstow tele- 
phoned the first vice- 
president that Mrs. Bor- 
land had just called on 
him again and sold him 
some sparkling trinkets 
for nine thousand dollars, 
asking him to pay her 
in cash. 

So there was a warm 
trail again—a trail fairly 
smoking—and after pon- 
dering it for half an 
hour, with various doubts 
perplexities, Mr. he didn't care particularly 
Horrow sent for Ben about just that. 
Bodet. the quality of clear, mil 

Ben Bodet and Frank 
Keen had been class- 
mates at Ann Arbor, 
where Bodet had almost 
distinguished himself at foothall and at amateur 
theatricals and at mathematics and chemistry, and 
had even taken an astonishing spurt at Greek—and 
had finally left college in the middle of his junior year 
with a staggering arrears of conditions piled up against 
him, and a good many petty debts and nothing tangible 
to his credit except popularity among fellow students. 

From Ann Arbor, he went to Chicago and attached 
himself to a bond house in La Salle Street, meaning to climb 
that tall ladder from the bottom rung. What he really did 
was to develop a new sort of service-stroke in tennis that seemed 
likely to put him in line for a championship; but having pursued 
that to a point where its possibilities were clear to himself, he 
suddenly dropped it—about the time the bond house dropped 
him. At thirty, his friends were by way of accepting him, 
mournfully, as only a brilliant prospect that led nowhere in 
particular. They said there was nothing he couldn’t do if he 
wanted to—but he didn’t want to. 

His classmate, Frank Keen, had gone into a bank and pro- 
gressed. Presently he was made a national-bank examiner-— 
the youngest man ever appointed to that office. A few vears 
later, the Chicago Clearing House Association, composed of the 
big banks, decided to sct up an examiner of their own who was 


It was a pretty face: but 
It was 


loveliness that made the 


penetrating impression 


Her Secret 


to be a sort of general watch-dog of local banking, backed by 
the great power of the association. Keen was the man selected 
for the post. He soon ran into the well-known Lazarus & Siller- 
man case, involving a complicated web of fraud, and, on a chance 
inspiration, called in his friend Ben Bodet. The excitement of 
working out the puzzle gave Bodet a stimulus he needed to 
keen him going at top power. Thereafter, Bodet was attached 
to Keen’s office. He had no official title—least of all the title of 
Detective—but it presently became known along La Salle Street 
that, in a difficult case, one could get hold of a useful man by 
telephoning Frank Keen. 

Now, Mr. Horrow had a case that required discretion above 
all. For him to be discovered in the position of taking steps 
inimical to Mrs. Matthias Borland might well be fatal to himselt, 
for old Matthias Borland was still a great power in the affairs 
of the Lumberman’s National Bank. The case 
required absolute fidelity also; and he shared 
the common opinion that nobody who em- 
ployed Ben Bodet need be afraid, in any case, 
that his confidence would be abused. 

The man who stepped briskly into his office 
about four o’clock that afternoon 
might have passed, at first glance, 
for twenty or thereabouts. His 
complexion was hardly sandy, but 
only a neutral sort of lightish dust- 
color, and unless he neglected to 
shave for two days running, he 
looked entirely beardless. His face 
was rather broad, rather bony, with 
high cheek-bones, wide mouth, and 
a dent in the point of the chin. He 
has a square forehead and a pair of 
round, mottled blue-gray eyes 
that were capable of suggesting 
unusual concentration. His 
clothes were not shabby but 
indifferent and baggy, con- 
cealing every look of the athlete. 

Banking-hours were 
over and the doors 
closed to the public; 
nevertheless, at a sign 
from Mr. Horrow as he 
entered, Bodet closed 
the door to the first 
vice-president’s office, 
and he listened im- 
mobilely while Mr. Hor- 
row laid the facts of 
the situation before 
him. 

“We must be careful, 
you understand,” the 
vice-president warned 
in conclusion. “OF 
course, she mustn’t be 
brought into it in any 
public way if it can 
possibly be avoided. 
You probably know my 
relations to Borland. 
I am bound to protect 


\ \ him to the limit. But 

if you follow up that 

\ trail, I believe it will 
lead to those forgers, or 

Loe one of them, anyway.” 


“It looks that way,” 

Bodet commented per- 

functorily. “I think [ 

saw her once, a couple 

of years ago. At any rate, I remember passing Borland when 

there was a young woman with him.” For an instant, his 

mottled eyes regarded the banker with that cool, concentrated, 

oddly impersonal glance as though he were looking at a picture. 
“T’ll go at it,” he added, with no sign of enthusiasm. 

“You see my position,” Mr. Horrow urged anxiously. “I 
want you to report to me—all the developments. I want—to 
keep a hand on the affair.”’ 

“T see,” Bodet replied indefinitely. And when he left the 
bank, he was trying to freshen a blurred image in his mind—the 
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image of a woman's face seen in one casual glance as he passed 
her on the street. 

The surface indications were plain enough. Mrs. Borland 
had sold some jewels—no doubt without her husband’s knowl- 
edge, since she had gone to Mr. Horrow for advice—and turned 
the money over to E. C. Janway, a forger and now a fugitive. 
Again she had sold some jewels in the same way, naturally 
raising a suspicion that the money was‘for Janway, in which 
case she was certainly in communication with him. The most 
obvious move was to shadow her, and that move Bodet made, 
employing a professional on whom he could rely. This brought 
almost immediate results. 

The evening of the day following his talk with Mr. Horrow, 
Bodet learned from his professional shadow that Mrs. Borland 
had spent an hour and a half that afternoon in a lodging-house 
on Crabb Street conducted by a Mrs. Goldthwait—a perfectly 
respectable place, so far as any police record showed, but one 
that could hardly expect callers from Savoy Terrace, which was 
where the Borlands lived. One could cover the physical distance 
between the Borland house on Savoy Terrace and the lodging- 
house on Crabb Street in two minutes’ brisk walking, but the 
social distance is fairly immeasurable. 

An hour after receiving the shadow’s report, Bodet—on foot, 
and carrying a shabby suitcase—applied at Mrs. Goldthwait’s 
for a lodging. He found the landlady a brisk, slender, middle- 
aged woman, with an air of everlasting worry and overwork, 
yet open and pleasant withal. The establishment could afford 
very little in the way of formality. When this boyish-looking, 
neutral-colored stranger in baggy clothes, with a battered suit- 
case, tendered seven dollars cash in advance for a week’s rent of 


The trail led to a pawn- 
shop on the farther .side. 
Janway got out there, but 
the cab waited for him 


a third-story bedroom, he was as welcome as though he had 
brought a round-robin letter of introduction signed by the entire 
Lake Shore Drive. He was not long in discovering that Mrs. 
Goldthwait herself and a stout, slatternly, tireless, loquacious 
maid, with snub nose, freckled face, and carrot-colored hair, did 
the housework; nor was he very long in establishing sociable 
relationships with both of them. Their simple, sociable openness 
convinced him that the police were right in regarding the place 
as perfectly respectable, innocent of any habit of concealment. 

He learned that Mr. James, the gentleman who occupied the 
third-floor front room on the left of the hall, had appeared there 
on the preceding Saturday—sufficiently intraduced, as usual, by 
payment of a week’s room-rent in advance, that he spent nearly 
all the time in his room, lying on the bed, or reading, or playing 
solitaire, in a blue haze of cigarette smoke. The loquacious 
maid confessed that she worried about him, and entertained a 
hostile suspicion regarding him-—namely, that he was afflicted 
with tuberculosis. The landlady, however, took the more 
tolerant view that Mr. James was merely killing himself with 
cigarettes. As to the lady who visited him every. day, neither 
of them had the least information, and apparently only a faint 
curiosity. Mrs. Goldthwait very decidedly didn’t purpose having 
anything scandalous going on in her house, but twenty years of 
widowed struggle to make both ends meet had liberalized her 
views as to what was scandalous. 

That Bodet accurately reported to Mr. Horrow. He hadn’t 
been able to get a look at the seclusive lodger in the third-floor 
front at the left of the hall, and he hadn’t wished to press for a 
description of him at the risk of seeming too inquisitive. From 
the maid’s gossip, he had gathered the impression of a rather 
young and handsome man who looked pale and ill. All the de- 
scriptions of Janway gave the impression of a man with no color 


. in his face, but not of evident ill health. Also, Janway wane 
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addicted to cigarettes. 
There was no photo- 
graph of the forger, 
but Bodet had studied 
the verbal descrip- 
tions. The next thing 
was to get sight of the 
man, and then fetch 
in somebody who 
couldidentify Janway. 

On going to Mrs. 
Goldthwait’s, Bodet 
had simply picked out 
a discarded and badly 
used suit of clothes— 
so that he looked not 
only as baggy as usual 
but shabbier—and an 
old cap that pulled 
down over his brows. 
So dressed, he sat by 
the door of his third- 
floor back bedroom, 
.the door being ajar an 
inch and hisear hardly 
more than that from 
the crack. He was 
listening intently. At 
a faint sound from the 
other end of the hall, 
he sprang up, darted 
into the hall, and hur- 
ried toward the stair- 
way. At the head 
of the stairs, he fairly 
ran into a woman. He 
drew back, with a 
vague murmur of 
apology, giving her 
precedence. 

She was wearing a 


very simple dark skirt N 
and jacket, with a KH 
white shirt-waist and | 


sailor-hat of black a | 
straw. Naturally she 
lifted her face, looking up 
at him, and, for that 
instant, their gaze fused. As 
the blurred image in his mind 
had said, it was a pretty face, 
but he didn’t particularly 
care about just that. It was 
the quality of clear, mild 
loveliness that made the pen- 
etrating impression. He fol- 
lowed her down that flight 
of stairs and loitered in the 
second-story hall long enough 
for her to get out of the build- 
ing; then went back to his 
room, much puzzled. 

Superficially, the game was 
quite in his hands. He had . 
hardly a doubt that the man 
at the other end of the hall 
was Janway, the forger. In that case, getting him identified and 
arrested would be a feat within the powers of any village con- 
stable. Yet Bodet was much puzzled, two antagonistic ideas 
struggling in his mind; and he reported to Mr. Horrow that 
they’d have to be patient a bit until there was an opportunity 
to get a good look at the lodger in the third-floor front. 

As a matter of fact, that wasn’t what he really wanted at all, 
for he could have made that opportunity fairly at will. One 
thing that he wanted was to go to Peyahmee, in the upper 
peninsular of Michigan, which was that now forlorn town where 
May Voss had been employed as a stenographer when Matthias 
Borland first saw her, where, in fact, most of her life had been 
spent before her marriage. He wanted to uncover that past life 
with special reference to any romance or romances that might 
have occurred in it. For another thing, he wanted to know a 
great deal more about Mis. Borland’s personal and social exper- 


iences since her marriage, also with a view to romantic happen- 
ings. He was aware that a good woman may keep technically 
good and yet do very much for a man she has loved, especially 


if that man is ina highly unfortunate situation. Yet he wanted 
to do this with a sort of loathness—a kind of remorse and 
repugnance—for however he arranged the circumstances in his 
imagination, it still left an ugly smear on a lovelypicture. But 
—a very pretty young woman, married to a rich old man, sells 
her jewelry for a fugitive, clandestinely visiting his lodgings 
day after day. No explaining could put that right. Loathly 
and remorsefully, Bodct had to admit that it couldn’t be put 
right. Yet, doggedly, he wanted it right. 

But visiting Peyahmee and exploring her personal experiences 
would take a good deal of time, and there was no time. Here 
was a fugitive from justice under his hand. Something had to 
be done. Doggedly, however, he held off a little, trying to find 
some answer to his puzzle of how right could be wrong. Then 
that opportunity to get a good look at the lodger, which he 
hadn’t really wanted, thrust itself upon him. 5; 

Mainly because there was nothing else pertinent to do, he was 
sitting in his room, the next afternoon, groping at his puzzle and 
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_ struggling there. The woman was Mrs. Borland. Her hat 


rather incidentally listening at the crack in the 
door. Abruptly, he heard high sounds—a man’s 
voice screaming words in such a frantic way that 
Bodet could hardly distinguish them. The sounds came 
from the third-floor front. Bodet sprang up, opening 
his door and stepping into the hall. The screams continued. 
Then came a woman’s voice, imploring: “Oh, don’t! Please 
don’t!” A chair or other piece of furniture was overturned. 
He ran down the hall, flung the door open, and rushed into the 

room. As the sounds had told him, a man and woman were She lifted her pretty hands and 
lay on the floor. The man’s hand was clutched in her 
shiny hair, and there was a little bloody bruise on her cheek, 7 . ee eee 
where evidently he had struck her. At the moment Bodet ran to come in, but there's nothing 
in, oe looked maniacal, his pallid face, (Continued on page 149) you can do,” she said a 
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Kindred of 
the Dust 
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Dean Cornwell 


Synopsis of the 
Earlier Instalments 


we an inspiring, strong man’s American lordship this is that 
the old laird—proud, sensitive, reserved, brusque, yet tender 
Hector McKaye—is bequeathing to the most precious thing in his life, 
his son, out of twenty-five years of his own labor! It is the merchant 
principality of Tyee—the human, humming town of Port Agnew 
and its mills—his fleet of ships, his mighty, roaring forests of pine and 
fir, and his millions. 

To-day, Donald McKaye, eager, certain, has shouldered the great 
burden. Four years of college behind him, back from a world-jaunt 
with his father, the two have settled themselves in their lofty Tyee Head 
home, The Dreamerie, tanged by the salt Pacific sweep, one to take off 
the weights of life, the other to put them on. 

To old Andrew Daney, the mill general manager, young Donald 
confides that he will start at the beginning—in the woods as a logger, 
as his father began. But there is other work for the day. Learning 
that the old mill-dump has become a rat’s nest of women from the over- 
flow of the neighboring squalor of Darrow, of negroes, and of Greek 
fishermen, encroaching upon precincts he has always considered sacred 
to his little playmate of years before, Nan of the Sawdust Pile, and her 
old father, Caleb Brent, Donald rushes to investigate. 

He meets a toddling tot of four, who inquires, “Are you my farver!”’ 
He finds that the boy is Nan’s—nameless, except for the Christian 
name of Donald—the child she has borne to a bigamist to whom she 
believed herself married. Nan has come home to disgrace and ostra- 
cism, but Donald finds her the same sweet girl, even more wonderful, 
more comprehending. And he becomes her champion again, cleaning 
out the Sawdust Pile by fist and fire, and offering to see that the boy 
gets his chance in life. 

He assures Nan that even if he had known beforehand of her 
“sorrow,” he would have come to see her just the same. 

“You call it my ‘sorrow!’ ”’ she bursts forth passionately. ‘Others 
call it my trouble—my sin—my disgrace.” 

She tells Donald that her situation has made no difference with her 
father—to him, she is still his “little girl.” 

No wonder, then, that, on the first day, the tongues of the gossips 

wagging. No wonder that they are saying in Port Agnew 
and up in the woods that the old laird is sick at heart. For the home- 
coming, Mrs. McKaye and Donald’s two sisters have come down to 
Port Agnew from their fashionable establishment in Seattle. When 
his mother and sisters speak slightingly and with scant charity of Nan 


in her present unfortunate _ position, 
Donald warmly defends her, and, later, i 
when alone with his father, the old laird tells his ‘ 
son that he is glad he stood so staunchly by the girl. 

Gossip has already begun to make much of the 
renewal of Donald's friendship with Nan. A story fasiening the 
paternity of the child upon Donald comes to The Laird’s ears. He 
takes steps to stop the talk, but Mrs. Daney, who is his informant, 
cannot resist going to Nan and telling her that Donald’s attentions are 
causing his father much worry. Nan sends her away in great fear by 
threatening to tell Donald of her visit. But, in truth, the old laird 
would prefer to have the girl out of the way. He proposes that she 
and her father and child go to Tacoma, where he will provide a home 
until she is able to take care of herself. But Nan declines with thanks, 
saying that she must remain where such happiness as is left to her 
father can only be found. 

Meanwhile, Donald is at work in the logging-camps up-river. 
Images of Nan as he first knew her and in her present condition are 
ever with him. He sends her books, candy, and some clothes for her 
boy, and finally names a day when he will see her again. Nan writes 
him not to come, but this he ignores and goes to see her one night. 

The Laird learns that some of those whom Donald ejected from the 
Sawdust Pile plan revenge, and he engages one of his Jumberjacks, the 
powerful and belligerent Dan O'Leary, “Dirty Dan,” to keep an eye 
on the boy. And while thus engaged, he is attac ked on the Sawdust 
Pile by three men, and in the ensuing desperate battle kills one of his 
assailants, a mulatto, and receives himself several severe knife-wounds. 
He i is badly injured, but manages to crawl to the Tyee Lumber Com- 
pany’s hospital, where the. doctor tells him he will probably die. 
Dan’s only wish is to talk to Daney, who comes at once. Dan tells 
his story, but refuses to say where he was keeping watch over Donald 
when he himself was attacked. 

That night, in Nan’s humble home, she and Donald agree that it 
is best that they follow separate paths. 
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“T can give you up—because I have to,” Donald says, “but I shall 
never be resigned about it. Is there no hope, Nan?” ; 

“A faint one—some day, perhaps, if I outlive another,” Nan replies. 

Dcnald speaks up manfully. 

“TIL wait for that day, Nan. Meanwhile, I shall ask no questions. 
I love you enough to accept your love on faith, for, by God, you're a 
good woman! While I live, I shall love you.” 


(COSMOPOLITAN MA@AZINE) CUPYRIGETED IN GREAT BRITAIN 


An American Novel 
By a Great American Writer, 


Peter B. 


XV 


OLLOWING his parting with Nan Brent on Saturday 

night, Donald McKaye went directly to the mill office, 

in front of which his car was parked, entered the car, 

and drove home to The Dreamerie, quite oblivious of 
the fact that he was not the only man in Port Agnew who had 
spent an interesting and exciting evening. So thoroughly 
mixed were his emotions that he was not quite certain whether 
he was profoundly happy or incurably wretched. When he 
gave way to rejoicing in his new-found love, straight- 
way he was assailed by a realization of the barriers 
to his happiness—a truly masculine recog- 
nition of the terrible bar sinister to Nan’s 
perfect wifehood induced a veritable shrivel- 
ing of his soul, a mental agony all 
the more intense because it was the 
first unhappiness he had 
ever experienced. 

His distress was born of 
the knowledge that be- 
tween the Sawdust Pile 
and The Dreamerie there 
stretched a gulf as wide 
and deep as the Bight of 
Tyee. He was bred of that 
puritanical stock which 
demands that the mate for 
a male of its blood must be 
of virginal purity, regard- 
less of the attitude of leni- 
ency on the part of that 
male for lapses from virtue 
in one of his own sex. © This 
creed, Donald ac-- 


cepted as naturally, as 
inevitably as he had 
accepted belief in the communion of 
saints and the resurrection of the 

dead. His father’s daughter-in-law, 

like Czsar’s wife, would have to be 
above suspicion; while Donald believed 
Nan Brent to be virtuous, or, at least, an 
unconscious, unwilling, and unpremeditat- 
ing sinner, non-virtuous by circumstance 
instead of by her own deliberate act, he 
was too hard-headed not to realize that 
never, by the grace of God, would she be 
above suspicion. ‘Too well he realized that his parents and his 
sisters, for whom he entertained all the affection of a good son 
and brother, would, unhampered by sex-appeal and controlled 
wholly by tradition, fail utterly to take the same charitable 
view, even though he was honest enough with himself to realize 
that perhaps his own belief in the matter was largely the result 
of the wish being father to the thought. “ 
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Curiously enough, he dismissed, quite casually, consideration 
of the opinions his mother and sisters, their friends and his, the 
men and women of Port Agnew might entertain on the subject. 
His apprehensions centered almost entirely upon his father. 
His affection for his father he had always taken for granted. It 
was not an emotion to exclaim over. Now that he realized, for 
the first time, his potential power to hurt his father, to bow that 
gray head in grief and shame and humiliation, he was vouchsafed 
a clearer, all-comprehending vision of that father’s love, of his 
goodness, his manliness, his honor, his gentleness, and his fierce, 
high pride; to Donald simultaneously came the knowledge of his 
own exalted love for the old man. He knew him as no other 
human being knew him or ever would know him; hence he knew 
old Hector’s code—that a clean man may not mate with an 
unclean woman without losing caste. 

“He and Nan had discussed the situation but briefly, for they 
were young, and the glory of that first perfect hour could not 
be marred by a minute consideration of misery in prospect. 
To-night, they had been content to forget the world and be 
happy with each other, apparently with the mutual under- 
standing that they occupied an untenable position, one that 
soon must be evacuated. 

Yes; he was the young laird of Tyee, the heir to a principality, 
and it would be too great a strain on mere human beings to 
expect his little world to approve of its highest mating with its 
lowest. Prate as we may of democracy, we must admit, if we 
are to be honest with ourselves, that this sad old world is a 
snobocracy. The very fact that man is prone to regard himself 
as superior to his brother is the leaven in the load of civilization; 
without that quality, whether we elect to classify it as self-conceit 
or self-esteem, man would be without ambition and our civiliza- 
tion barren of achievement. The instinct for the upward climb 
—the desire to reach the heights—is too insistent to be dis- 
regarded. _If all men are born equal, as the framers of our Con- 
stitution so solemnly declared, that is because the brains of all 
infants, of whatsoever degree, are at birth incapable of thought. 
The democracy of any people, therefore, must be predicated 
upon their kindness and charity—human characteristics which 
blossom or wither according to the intensity of the battle for 
existerice. In our day and generation, therefore, democracy is 
too high-priced for promiscuous dissemination; wherefore, as in 
an elder day, we turn from the teaching of the Man of Galilee 
and cling to tradition. 

Tradition was the stone in the road to Donald McKaye’s 
happiness, and his strength was not equal to the task of rolling 
it away. 

Despairenveloped him. Every fiber of his being, every tender, 
gallant instinct drew him toward this wonder-girl that the world 
had thrust aside as unworthy. His warm, sympathetic heart 
ached for her; he knew she needed him as women like her must 
ever need the kind of man he wanted to be, the kind he had 
always striven to be. Had he been egotist enough to set a value 
upon himself, he would have told himself she was worthy of 
him; yet a damnable set of damnable man-made circumstances 
over which he had no control hedged them about and kept them 
apart. It was terrible, so he reflected, to know that, even if 
Nan should live the life of a saint from the hour of her child’s 
birth until the hour of her death, a half-century hence, yet 
would she fail to atone for her single lapse while there still lived 
one who knew—and remembered. He, Donald McKaye, might 
live down a natural son, but Nan Brent could not. The con- 
templation of this social phenomenon struck him with peculiar 
force, for he had not hitherto considered the amazing inequalities 
of a double standard of morals. 

For the first time in his life, he could understand the abject 
deference that must be shown te public opinion. He, who con- 
sidered himself, and not without reason, a gentleman, must 
defer to the incohate, unreasoning, unrelenting, and barbaric 
point of view of men and women who hadn’t sense enough to 
pound sand in a rat-hole or breeding enough to display a reason- 
able amount of skill in the manipulation of a knife and fork. 
Public opinion! Bah! Deference to a fetish, a shibboleth, to 
the ancient, unwritten law that one must not do that which 
hypocrites condemn and cowards fear to do, unless, indeed, one 
can “get away with it.” 

Ah, yes! The eleventh commandment: “Thou shalt not be 
discovered.” It had smashed Nan Brent, who had violated it, 
desolated her, ruined her—she who had but followed the instinct 
that God Almighty had given her at birth—the instinct of sex, 
the natural yearning of a trustful, loving heart for love, mother- 
hood, and masculine protection from a brutal world. More. 
Not satisfied with smashing her, public opinion insisted that 


she should remain in a perennial state of smash. It was abomi- 
nable! 

Nan had told him she had never been married, and a sense 
of delicacy had indicated to him that this was a subject upon 
which he must not appear to be curious. To question her for 
the details would have been repugnant to his nicely balanced 
sense of the fitness of things. Nevertheless, he reflected, if her 
love had been illicit, was it more illicit than that of the woman 
who enters into a loveless marriage, induced to such action 
by a sordid consideration of worldly goods and gear? Was her 
sin in bearing a child out of wedlock more terrible than that of 
the married woman who shudders at the responsibilities of 
motherhood, or evades the travail of love’s fulfilment by snuffing 
out little lives in embryo? He thought not. He recalled an 
evening in New York when he had watched a policeman following 
a drab of the streets who sought to evade him and ply her sorry 
trade in the vicinity of Herald Square; he remembered how that 
same policeman had abandoned the chase to touch his cap 
respectfully and open her limousine door for the heroine (God 
save the mark!) of a scandalous divorce. 

“Damn it!” he murmured. “It’s a rotten, cruel world, and I 
don’t understand it. I’m all mixed up.” And he went to bed, 
— his bodily weariness overcoming his mental depression, 

e slept. 

He was man enough to scorn public opinion, but human 

enough to fear it. 


XVI 


Tue heir of the Tyee mills and forests was not of a religious 
turn of mind for all his strict training in Christian doctrine, 
although perhaps it would be more to the point to state that he 
was inclined to be unorthodox. Nevertheless, out of respect to 
the faith of his fathers, he rose that Sunday morning and de- 
cided to go to church. Not that he anticipated any spiritual 
_benefit would accrue to him by virtue of his pilgrimage down to 
Port Agnew; in his heart of hearts he regarded the pastor as an 
old woman, a man afraid of the world, and without any knowl- 
edge of it,sotospeak. But old Hector wasa pillar of the church; 
his family had always accompanied him thither on Sundays, 
and a sense of duty indicated to Donald that, as the future head 
of the clan, he should not alter its customs. 

By a strange coincidence, the Reverend Mr. Tingley chose as 
the text for his sermon the eighth chapter of the Gospel according 
to St. John from the first to the eleventh verses, inclusive. 
Donald, instantly alert, straightened in the pew, and prepared 
to listen with interest to the Reverend Mr. Tingley’s opinion of 
the wisdom of Jesus Christ in so casually disposing of the case 
of the woman taken in adultery. : 

“Dearly beloved,” the pastor began, carefully placing an 
index-finger between the leaves of his Bible to mark the passage 
he had just read, ‘‘the title of my sermon this Sunday shall 
be: ‘The First Stone. Let him who is without sin cast it.’” 

“Banal, hypocritical ass!’’ Donald soliloquized. “She was 
the mezzo-soprano soloist in your choir four years, and you 
— tried to help her since she came back to the Sawdust 

ile.” 

It was a good sermon, as sermons, go. In fact, the Reverend 
Mr. Tingley, warming to his theme, quite outdid himself on 
the subject of charity as practised by his Redeemer, and, as a 
result, was the recipient of numberless congratulatory hand- 
shakes later at the church door. Donald agreed that it was an 
unusually good sermon—in theory; but since he knew it would 
collapse in practise, he avoided Mr. Tingley after service. 

On the steps of the church he was accosted by Andrew Daney 
and the latter’s wife, who greeted him effusively. Unfortunately 
for Mrs. Daney, Nan, in one of those bursts of confidence that 
must ever exist between lovers, had informed Donald the night 
previous of the motherly soul’s interest in his affairs; wherefore 
he returned Mrs. Daney’s warm greeting with such chilly 
courtesy that she was at no loss to guess the reason for it and 
was instantly plunged into a slough of terror and despair. She 
retained sufficient wit, however, to draw her husband away, thus 
preventing him from walking with Donald. 

“T want to tell him about Dirty Dan,” Daney protested, in 
alow voice. ‘As the boss, he ought to be told promptly of any 
injury to an employee.” 

“Never mind Dirty Dan,” she retorted. ‘He'll hear of it 
soon enough. Let us congratulate Mr. Tingley on his sermon.” 

Donald, having turned his back on them almost rudely, strode 
down the street to his car and motored back to The Dreamerie. 
He spent the remainder of the morning force-breaking a setter 
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4 puppy to retrieve; at one o’clock, he ate a cold luncheon, and 
immediately thereafter drove down to Port Agnew and brazenly 
parked his car in front of Caleb Brent’s gate. 

He entered without the formality of knocking, and Nan met 
him in the tiny entrance-hall. 

“T couldn’t wait until dinner-time,” he explained. ‘Nobody 
home at The Dreamerie—”’ He took her face in his calloused 
hands, drew her to him. ‘You’re sweet in that calico gown,” 


“Well, Caleb, your worries are unnecessary. I feel it my duty to tell you that I love Nan: she loves me, and we have 


told each other so. She shall not suffer when you are gone” 


he informed her, waiving a preliminary word of greeting. “I 
love you,” he added softly, and kissed her. She clung to him. 
“You should not have come here in broad daylight,” she 
protested. ‘Oh, you big, foolish, impulsive dear! Don’t you 
realize I want to protect you from the tongue of scandal? If 
you persist in forgetting who you are, does it follow that I 
should pursue a similar course?” 
He ignored her argument. 
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“Nan,” Donald queried suddenly, “have I right to ask you the name of the man who fathered that child?” “Yes,” she 


“T’ll help you get dinner, old blue-eyes,”’ he suggested. ‘Let 
me shuck some corn or shell some peas or string some beans— 
any job where I can sit and look at you and talk to you.” 

“It will please me if you'll visit a little while with father 
Caleb,” she suggested. ‘“He’s out on the sun-porch. He’s far 
from well this morning. Do cheer him up, Donald dear.” 

Old Caleb hailed him with a pleasure that was almost childish. 
During the two weeks that had elapsed since Donald had seen 
him last, he had failed markedly. 

“Well, how does the old sailor feel this morning?”’ Donald 
queried casually, seating himself opposite the old man. 

“Poorly, Mr. Donald; poorly.” He turned, satisfied himself 
that Nan was busy in the kitchen, and then leaned toward his 
**T’ve got my sailing-orders,” he whispered confiden- 


tially. The man who had won a Congressional medal of honor, 
without clearly knowing why or how, had not changed with the 
years. He advanced this statement as a simple exposition of fact. 

“Think so, Caleb?”’ Donald answered soberly. 

“T know it.” 

“Tf you have no desire to live, Caleb, of course nature will 
yield to your desires. Remember that and buck up. You may 
have your sailing-orders, but you can keep the bar breaking 
indefinitely to prevent you from crossing out.” 

“T’ve done that for a year past. I do not wish to die and 
leave her, for my three-quarter pay stops then. But I suffer 
from angina pectoris. It’s the worry, Mr. Donald,” he added. 

“Worry as to the future of Nan and the child?” 

“Aye, lad.” 
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answered soberly; “you have. 


. “Well, Caleb, your worries are unnecessary. I feel it my 
duty to tell you that I love Nan; she loves me, and we have told 
each other so. She shall not suffer when you are gone. She 
has indicated to me that, some day, this—this mess may be 
cleared up; and when that happens, I shall marry Nan.” 

“So Nan told me this morning. I was wondering if you’d 
speak to me about it, and I’m glad you have done so—promptly. 
You—you—honor us, Mr. Donald; you do, indeed. You’re the 
one man in the world I can trust her with, whether as good 
friend or husband—only, her husband you’ll never be.”’ 

“T see breakers ahead,” Donald admitted. He had no desire 
to dissemble with this straightforward old father. 

“We're poor folk and plain, but—please God!—we’re decent 
and we know our place, Mr. Donald. If your big heart tells 


I wish, however, that you would not ask me. 


I should have to decli 


er you 


to an 


you to dishonor yourself in the eyes of your world and your 
people—mark you, lad, I do not admit that an alliance with my 
girl could ever dishonor you in your own eyes—Nan will not 
be weak enough to permit it.” 

“T have argued all that out with myself,” Donald confessed 
miserably, ‘without having arrived at a conclusion. I have 
made up my mind to wait patiently and see what the future may 
bring forth.” 

“Tt may be a long wait.” 

“Tt will be worth while. And when you have sailed, Ill 
finance her to leave Port Agnew and develop her glorious voice.” 

“You haven’t the right, Mr. Donald. My girl has some 

ride.” 

“T’ll gamble a sizable sum on her artistic future. The matter 
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26 Kindred of the Dust 


will be arranged on‘a business basis. I shall loan her the money, 
and she shall pay me back with-interest.” 

“Nan has a woman’s pride. The obligation would remain 
always, even though the money should be repaid.” 

“T think we'll manage to adjust that,” Donald countered 
confidently. 

“Ah, well,” the old fellow answered; “we've always been your 
debtors. And it’s a debt that grows.” 

He loaded his pipe and was silent, for, after the fashion of the 
aged, he dared assume that his youthful auditor would under- 
stand just how the Brents regarded him. 

“Well, my heart’s lighter for our talk, lad,” he declared 
presently. “If you don’t mind, I’ll have a little nap.” 

Donald, grateful for the dismissal, returned to the kitchen, 
where Nan was preparing the vegetables. Her child at once 
clamored for recognition, and, almost before he knew it, Donald 
had the tyke in his lap and was saying. 

“Once upon a time there was a king and he had three sons——”’ 

“He isn’t interested in kings and princes, dear,” Nan inter- 
rupted. “Tell him the story of the bad little rabbit.” 

“But I don’t know it, Nan.” 

“Then you'll fail as a daddy to my boy. I’m surprised. If 
Don were your own flesh and blood, you would know intuitively 
’ that there is always a bad little rabbit and a good little rabbit. 
They dwell in a hollow tree with mother Rabbit and father 
Rabbit.” 

“Thanks for the hint. I shall not fail in this job of dadding. 
Well then, bub, once upon a time there was a certain Mr. Johnny 
Rabbit who married a very beautiful lady rabbit whose name 
was Miss Molly Cottontail. After they were married and had 
gone to keep house under a lumber-pile, Mr. Hezekiah Coon 
came along and offered to rent them some beautifully furnished 
apartments in the burned-out stump of a hemlock tree. The 
rent was to be one nice ear of sweet corn every month——” 

The tale continued, with eager queries from the interested 
listener—queries which merely stimulated the young laird of 
Tyee to wilder and more whimsical flights of fancy, to the un- 
folding of adventures more and more thrilling and unbelievable 
until, at last, the recital began to take on the character of an 
Arabian Nights’ tale that threatened to involve the entire 
animal kingdom, and only ceased when, with a wealth of mourn- 
ful detail, Donald described the tragic death and funeral of the 
gallant young Johnny Rabbit, his fatherless audience suddenly 
burst into tears and howled lugubriously; whereupon Donald 
was hard put to it to bring Johnny Rabbit back to life myste- 
riously but satisfactorily, and send him scampering home to the 
hollow hemlock tree, there to dwell happily ever after. 

His tale completed, Donald happened to glance toward Nan. 
She was regarding him with shining eyes. 

“Donald,” she declared, “it’s a tremendous pity you haven’t 
—_" your own. You’re just naturally intended for father- 


He grinned. 

“My father has been hinting rather broadly that a grandson 
would be the very last thing on earth to make him angry. He 
desires to see the name and the breed and the business in a fair 
way of perpetuation before he passes on.” 

“That is the way of all flesh, Donald.” : 

“Jewish it were not his way. My inability to comply with 
his desires isn’t going-to render dad or me any happier.” 

“Dear old boy, ©. a frightful predicament you’re in!” she 
murmured sympathetically. “I wish I could be quite certain 
you aren’t really in love with me, Donald.” 

“Life would be far rosier for all concerned if I were quite 
certain I was mistaking an old and exalted’ friendship for true 
love. ButI’mnot. You’re the one woman in the world for me, 
and if I cannot have you, I’ll have none other— Hello! Weep- 
ing has made this young fellow heavy-lidded, or else my fiction 
has bored him, for he’s nodding.” 

“It’s time for his afternnon nap, Donald.’’ She removed 
the sleepy tot from his arms and carried him away to his 
crib. When she returned, she resumed her task of preparing 
dinner. 

“Nan,” Donald queried suddenly, ‘‘have I the right to ask 
you the name of the man who fathered that child?” 

“Yes,” she answered soberly; “you have. I wish, however, 
that you would not ask me. I should have to decline to 
answer you.” 

“Well then, I’ll not ask. Nevertheless, it would interest 
me mightily to know why you protect him.” 

“T am not at all desirous of protecting him, Donald. I am 
merely striving to protect his legal wife. His marriage to me 


was bigamous; he undertook the task of leading a dual married 
life, and, when I discovered it, I left him.” 

.“But are you certain he married you?” 

“We went through a marriage ceremony which, at the time, 
I regarded as quite genuine. Of course, since it wasn’t legal, it 
leaves me in the status of an unmarried woman.” 

“So I understood from your father. Where did this ceremony 
take place?” 

“In San Francisco.”’ She came over, sat down beside him, 
and took one of his hard, big hands in both of hers. “I’m going 
to tell you as much as I dare,” she informed him soberly. ‘‘ You 
have a right to know, and you’re too nice to ask questions. So 
I’ll not leave you to the agonies of doubt and curiosity. You 
see, honey dear, father Brent wanted me to have vocal and 
piano lessons, and to do that I had to go to Seattle once a week, 
and the railroad-fare, in addition to the cost of the lessons, was 
prohibitive until your father was good enough to secure me a 
position in the railroad-agent’s office in Port Agnew. Of course, 
after I became an employee of the railroad company, I could 
travel on a pass, so I used to go up to Seattle every Saturday, 
leaving here on the morning train. Your father arranged mat- 
ters in some way so that I worked but five days a week.” 

“Naturally. Dad’s a pretty heavy shipper over the line.” 

“T would receive my lessons late Saturday afternoons, stay 


‘overnight with a friend of mine, and return to Port Agnew on 


Sunday. He used to board the train at—well, the name of 
the station doesn’t matter—every Saturday, and one day we 
got acquainted, quite by accident as it were. Our train ran 
through an open switch and collided with the rear end of a 
freight; there was considerable excitement, and everybody spoke 
to everybody else, and after that it didn’t appear that we were 
strangers. The next Saturday, when he boarded the train, he 
sat down in the same seat with me and asked permission to 
introduce himself. He was very nice, and his manners were 
beautiful; he didn’t act in the least like a man who desired to 
‘make a mash.’ Finally, one day, he asked me to have dinner 
with him in Seattle, and I accepted. I think that was because 
I’d never been in a fashionable restaurant in all my life. After 
dinner, he escorted me to the studio, and on Sunday morning 
we took the same train home again. He was such good com- 
pany and such a jolly, worldly fellow—so thoughtful and 
deferential! Can’t you realize, Donald, how he must have 
appealed to a little country goose like me? 

“Well, finally, daddy Brent learned that Signor Moretti, a 
tenor who had retired from grand opera, had opened a studio 
in San Francisco. We both wanted Moretti to pass on my 
voice, but we couldn’t afford the expense of a journey to San 
Francisco for two, so daddy sent me alone. I wrote—that man 
about our plans, and told him the name of the steamer I was 
sailing on. Your father gave me a passage on one of his steam- 
schooners, and when we got to the dock in San Francisco——” 

“He was there,eh? Came down by train and beat the steamer 
in.” Donald nodded his comprehension. ‘What did Moretti 
say about your voice?” 

“The usual thing. My Seattle teacher had almost ruined my 
voice, he declared, but, for all that, he was very enthusiastic 
and promised me a career within five years if I would place 
myself unreservedly in his hands. Of course, we couldn’t afford 
such an expensive career, and the realization that I had to forego 
even the special inducements Signor Moretti was generous 
enough to make me quite broke my heart. When I told him 
about it—we were engaged by that time—he suggested that we 
get married immediately, in order that I might reside with him 
in San Francisco and study under Moretti. So we motored out 
into thé country one day and were married at San José. He 
asked me to keep our marriage secret on account of some clause 
in his father’s will, but I insisted upon my right to tell daddy 
Brent. Poor old dear! My marriage was such a shock to him; 
but he agreed with me that it was all for the best——” 

“Well, I was quite happy for three months. My husband’s 
business interests necessitated very frequent trips North——”’ 

“What business was he in, Nan?” 

“That is immaterial,” she evaded him. “Presently, Signor 
Moretti contracted a severe cold and closed his studio for a 
month. My husband—I suppose I must call him that to identify 
him when I refer to him—had just gone North on one of his fre- 
quent trips, and since he always kept me generously supplied 
with money, I decided suddenly to take advantage of Moretti’s 
absence to run up to Port Agnew and visit my father. 

“In Seattle, as I alighted from the train, I saw my husband in 
the station with another woman. I recognized her. She was 
a friend of mine—a very dear, kind, (Continued on page 142) 
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One very cold morning, Boxer, whose 
turn it was, rose rebelliously, turning 
visibly blue during the process, made up 
the fire in the range, then the open fire 


The 


Friend 


A story of men who got along without women, by Gouverneur Morris 


ND both the husbands 
who had dared to interfere 
with the Great Friendship 
were divorced, alimony was 

named, and the custody of the children remained with God, who 
had never sent any to either couple. 

In the friendship existing between Grace Charnly and Helen 
Boxer, there was nothing to criticize except that it was too 
intense. It kept them continuously away from theic husbands, 
which these gentlemen, loving their better halves, objected to, 
and, in a small, a very small way, it was expensive. To Boxer 
and Charnly, literary hacks, odd-jobbers of letters, almost any 
sum of money looked large. 

The two men were not friends. Each blamed, somehow, the 
wife of the other for the proceedings that had been taken against 
himself. And both were sore as minks at having been pro- 
ceeded against. They loved their wives—poor fellows!— 
not very violently and jealously, perhaps, but honestly and 
devotedly. They overlooked their wives’ little failings, as good 
husbands should; they. took their wives’ demands and reprimands 
in good part, and they were always ready to confess that they 
had been entirely in the wrong. 

But they were not perfect husbands. And the more they 
tried to interfere with the Great Friendship, the less perfect 
they became. Microscopic failures of devotion were magnified 
into telescopes of neglect. What had once been a jolly little 


party with a rarebit and a glass of beer became first, ‘You are 
not yourself when you have had anything to drink;” second, 
“You're drunk,” and last, ““Oh you brute—you beast!” 

It is hard for the soberest man to remain so under these 
last two accusations, and it got so that Charnly and Boxer 
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The 
hard work that the men did had once 
Leen a source of pride and _ tender- 


often staggered under them. 
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ness to their wives. The little they 
earned had become a matter of constant impatience and con- 
tempt. 

But they did not sufier in silence; there was a turning of 
worms now and then, and the two men, though unsuccessful, 
were practised in words. They had been reared in a rough, 
quick school, and if they were given any sort of an opening, 
they could fill it quickly with bitter truths. It is a pity.that 
wives are not given a monopoly of such weapons. The a¥er- 
age wife has only the power to provoke anger. If she could 
evoke sobs and slammed doors from. her husband, then she 
would know that the poor fellow had been unable to think of 
anything in answer to what she had said that was better than 
what she had said, and she would feel sorry for him. But this, 
unfortunately, isnot so. The average idle wile is given so much 
the best of everything—service, labor, and sacrifice by her 
husband—and is so surprised when, for some intolerable folly 
or neglect, he attacks her, that she finds herself lacking in any 
real means of self-defense. Wherefore she howls and blubs off 
to her nearest confidant, where tea is quietly drunk and horrors 
unfolded. It is also true that when a wife tires of her husband— 
yea, though she had loved him for many years—she says that 
she was always tired of him, and often even will snap her fingers 
at living, breathing proof of the contrary. 

The downfall of Boxer and Charnly began with the sudden 
eternal friendship arranged by their wives over a box of choco- 
lates. Strange ideas entered the wives’ heads. It was old- 
fashioned to think that marriage, especially the clause <a 
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28 The Great Friends 


obedience, really meant anything. Regarded as a contract, it 
meant nothing. How could it bea contract if you got tired of it? 
The wives went so far as to get the notion that they were modern 
and that their husbands were not. They even talked in hushed 
and solemn voices of the same moral code for men and women. 
But when Grace Charnly attempted to argue this out with her 
husband, she was met by the aggravating reply that nothing 
would please men better—only, they could not bring themselves 
to lower their own moral code to the level of woman’s. He had 
only meant to be funny. But she had meant to be mew. She 
told him a good many things about himself which were either 
irrelevant or untrue. 

“You never kept a promise in your life,”’ she said. 

This was untrue. He sometimes did. 

“Last night, you were rude to me before everybody.” 

Nobody else had thought so. 

“You think you’re a great writer. Why don’t you write 
something great?” 

He did not think the former and was incapable of the latter. 

“When I want you to go out, you won’t, and when I want 
to go out alone, you talk to me as if I were committing a crime.”’ 

Here the worm turned a little. 

“T have to work, dear,” he said gently. ‘‘What I mind is 
_that, when I’m through and could have a little party just with 
you, you’ve always got something else on. And when that’s 
off, why, you find me back at work again.” 

“ Please don’t talk in that gentle voice. You know how it 
irritates me.” 

_ He sighed wearily, and tried to find a voice somewhere between 
gentleness and some other voice which would not irritate her so 
much. Of course he found no such thing, and when he spoke, it 
was in a voice natural neither to himself nor anybody else. 

“T love you,” he said, “‘and I work so that we can be together.” 

“A beautiful, generous love I call it, that wants me to sit 
round and watch you work till you’re through!” 

“You could help meso. About the women’s clothes and 
things, and what you would say if you were in the heroine’s 
place, and what a woman would be most apt to think and do 
if so and so happened. But when I ask, ‘Do you think that’s 
the right line for her there?’ you only answer, ‘Oh, I suppose 
so.’ Or when I ask you what a woman would do, you say, 
‘Sometimes one thing, sometimes another.’ I’m not finding 
fault, dear. Just telling. You could help me if you’d only 
take an interest.” 

“But Ido. Iam proud of your successes.” 

She meant his checks. 

Anyway, he wanted to keep her, and she didn’t want to be 
kept, and because the law will do a great deal for a worse woman 
than Grace Charnly and very little for a better man than her 
husband, the man was well and properly divorced, and slunk 
about the back streets at night for a while with an empty ache 
in his breast and a crushing sense of shame and humiliation 
and failure. 

The alimony awarded her by the court was heavy. He 
didn’t mind that. He would do his best to earn it. Grace 
shouldn’t suffer if he could help it. She might have left the 
question of alimony to him, he thought, but, on the advice of 
Helen Boxer, she had insisted on a sure thing. 

Boxer had said to his wife, ‘‘ You may get more, you know, if 
you leave it to my generosity.’’ And she had answered, “ You 
are more apt to become generous than to earn more money.” 
And felt that, for once, she had gotten the better of him in 
repartee. This was not true. 

She had only hurt him. Even if she had known that, she 
would not have minded. The more a woman hurts a man, the 
more she maligns and hates him. 

“No human being could live with such a man,” she had told 
her lawyer, her teeth set and her fists clenched. And Grace 
Charnly had said something of the same sort to her lawyer. 
Of course, the pretty young women had not lied, because, from 
incessant wishing to live in some other way, they had actually 
come to believe that it was impossible to go on living with their 
husbands. And to prove it, they abandoned the king’s English 
for the queen’s. “I won’t” became “I can’t.” “I don’t want 
to” became “It’s impossible,” and so on and so forth to the 
nth degree. ‘Occasional skates” became “disgusting orgies,” 
and the feeble turnings of a work-and-responsibility-worn worm 
became acts of “intolerable cruelty.” 

Considering that two can live cheaper than one, the Grea 
Friends agreed to pool resources and run a modest establishment 
in common. Nothing, since they were always going to be 
great friends, could have been more convenient. 


Meanwhile, the two husbands, drinking occasionally and 
grieving continuously, moved in slowly converging circles 
throughout the great city until, upon a certain rainy night of 
October, their feet resting upon the samc brass rail, they hap- 
pened to turn their heads and recognize each other. As a rule, 
when two men are met together, both do not speak at the same 
time. Boxer and Charnly made an exception of the present 


_occasion. 


“Hello!” they both said. “Is that you? Have one?” 

They had never liked each other. But after they had each 
had one, they liked each other better. After that, they went 
and sat at a little sticky table in a far corner of the barroom and 
got drunk. 

They talked of their wives, of their great loneliness, and the 
emptiness of life. And they made the discovery that misery 
does indeed love company, and that when two men suffering 
from the same grief are sympathetically met together, neither 
suffers quite so poignantly as he did before. Charnly had often 
been called a “brute and a beast,” when his entire fault at the 
moment had been a sublime effort to look sober. Such memories 
rankled in his breast. To learn that Boxer had been called a 
“drunken satyr” for trying to light his cigarette at an electric 
bulb removed the sting from his memories, and they both laughed. 

Neither of them had laughed in a month. It was good to 
laugh. The little steps which had led in each man’s case to 
the great fact of his divorce offered diverting similarity and 
parallels. And:what had seemed to each so heartrending and 
unbearable at the time seemed now, viewed from a common 
(and ‘somewhat fortified) standpoint, trivial and, if you like, 
detestable, but humorous—distinctly humorous. 

Lines and situations common to their experience suggested 
analogies in contemporary literature. Contemporary literature 
was not inspired. The modern woman feeds on it, and she owes 
her modernity to the spoiling she has had in the literature of 
the last three generations. 

“You are to blame and I am to blame,” said Boxer, “‘for what 
has happened to us. It isn’t that you’ve been a brute to your 
wife or that I’ve been a beast to rine. It’s the fact that, 
together with all the big fellows and the fellows our size and 
the littler fellows, if there are any, we have deceived woman 
into the notion that she is a creature beyond censure. Take 
any story in which a man falls in love with a girl. Has she 
any faults? Does he jeopardize anything if only he can win 
her? Weare not, of course, speaking of hoydens, fallen women, 
and vampires, but of the average, typical young woman waiting 
for the right man to come along. Such were the women we 
married.” 

“To tell the truth,” said Charnly, “I didn’t see any fault in 
mine until after we were married.” 

“Neither did I,” said Boxer. 

“T thought Grace was absolutely perfect until I asked her 
not to buy the Adam spinet until I had earned money enough 
to pay for it. She simply said that it was a great opportunity, 
that we were fools not to buy it, some one was sure to snatch 
it up, and so forth. We bought it. She simply put her foot 
on me with a smile of disdain and stamped me into debt.” 

“Tt was the same with my Helen,” said Boxer. ‘I wonder 
how the great friendship gets on? I wonder if they see in each 
other the microscopic faults which we saw in them?” 

“T wonder,” said Charnly, “if you and I would ever see in 
each other precisely the same unbearable faults which they 
saw in us?” 

Here was evidenced the first sign of intoxication. Charnly 
had gesticulated and overturned his high-ball. Instead of 
calling his new-found friend a drunken sot, as the lovely Grace 
Charnly might have done, Boxer simply beckoned to the bar- 
keeper’s assistant and told him to bring another one. 

“Probably not,” he said, in answer to Charnly’s question. 
might see other faults. Shall I tell you one of yours? You 
would write the best stories going if you would only let vourself 
go a little more.” 

“Do you mean that?” 

“T certainly do.” 

“T wonder,” said Charnly, and he wondered for some mo- 
ments, his eyes staring into vacancy. “You,” he said presently 
and judicially, ‘are weak on construction. You let yourself 
gotoomuch. You slop over.” 

With the frank exchanges that followed, neither man was in 
the least offended. Each having a sincere desire to improve his 
craft and increase his income, both were eager for any criticism 
that was thoughtfully and perhaps appositely made. 
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“Of course I forgive you!” he exclaimed warmly. 


No woman could have stood it for a minute. 

Toward midnight, it occurred to Boxer ‘that what Charnly 
had he lacked, and vice versa. He stated this, and found 
himself in agreement with Charnly. 

“Tl never write another old-fashioned, happily-ended-at-the- 
altar love-story as long asI live,” he said. ‘‘ Never again! What 
do you sty we team up and try to do something real?” 


“You couldn't stand me, and naturally you got rid of me™ 


“Wait a minute!” said Boxer emphatically. ‘Please don’t say 
a word. I think I’ve got it. You’re in it.” 

Nothing was said for some moments. Then Boxer announced 
very quietly: 

“T have got it. It’s a great story, and it just tumbles natur-. 
ally into three acts. It was your heart-felt ‘Never again!’ that 


struck the spark. Now, listen, will you?” - 
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30 The Great Friends 


The men leaned closer over the table, and Boxer spoke simply 
for ten minutes, carried away by a wild but fortunate flood of 
invention. When he had finished, Charnly’s eyes were shining 
brightly. 

“You couldn’t do it,” he said, “and I couldn’t do it; but 
together it means Broadway.” 

“The thing to do,” said Boxer, “is to stay by the thing till 
it is done. How are you fixed for moncy?”’ 

“T can see ahead about an inch.” 

“Same here.” 

“When I’ve paid Grace her money, I have to © 
dig round and get her next money.” 

“Tt’s a pity we have to dig at all. 
mind Jiving on nothing?” 

“TI? Not in the least.” 

“You know my bungalow on the South Shore?” 

“Man, we’re in October already!” 

“There’s nobody there. We could chop down 
the other bungalows and burn them as necessary. 
My bungalow hasarange. There isalsoa living- 
room fifteen by twelve. We could sleep in that. 
It has a fireplace. Are you game? The play, 
man—the play’s the thing!” 

“T am game, Boxer,” said Charnly. ‘Dead 
game. But I am not an easy man to live with. 
I have little habits that get on people’s nerves. 
For instance, when I have a cold in my head, 
I breathe through my mouth.” 

“T am very selfish,” said Boxer. ‘‘And 
when I don’t like what the other person 
does, I say so frankly, and he 
cantakeit orleaveit. The main 
thing is to live so cheaply that we 


Do you 


can earn our wives’ alimony and £ 
still have time for the play. Is " 
it a go? Have you any warm ’ 


blankets and things?” 

An hour later, the two men 
paid their score and lurched out 
intothenight. Their expressions 
were a trifle fixed, but kindly and 
filled with hope. Even if the 
play came to nothing, even if it 
never saw Broadway, it was 
something to have thought for 
several hours that it would. 

They walked along arm in arm. 
At the first cross-street, Charnly 
mistook the gutter for the curb 
and nearly fell. 

“My wife,” he said,recovering, 
“would have called that ‘drunk 
and cruel.’” 

Boxer laughed melodiously. 

“T’ve been a satyr for less,’ , 
he said. 

They parted first at the door of 
Boxer’s lodging and then at the 
door of Charnly’s. 

“‘Goo-ni-o-man,”’ said he. 

And they shook hands firmly. 

“Listen,” said Boxer. ‘ How-bot-a-title?”’ 

“Good,” said Charnly. “Very good; how- 
bot-a-title?”’ 

And they conversed for some minutes 
vaguely but with the utmost interest and kindliness, and then 
shook hands ence more, the crue! drunkard and the satyr, and 
parted for that night. 

The next morning, when Charnly woke, the first thing he said 
was: ‘‘ Never again!” 

The phrase sank slowly back into his cold brain and lighted 
a fire. A moment later, with a cry of joy, he had leaped from 
bed and was dressing in frantic haste when, after a cautious 
knock, the door was pushed open and the pale but irradiated 
face of Boxer appeared. 

“Say, old man,” cried the latter, “I’ve got.it! 
thing I said when I waked this morning.” 

“Same here,” cried Charnly. “‘Never again!’’ 

“Three acts, all the curtains, and a title!”” mused Boxer. 
“That’s some work for a couple of rummies in one night. Does 
it still look good to you?” 

“Better than good,” said Charnly. ‘When do we start?” 


It’s the first 


“There’s a two-seventeen,”’ said Boxer. 
work on the train.” 


“And we can begin 


Il 


Ir was not an easy way of life that lay before the two men. 
The bungalow colony had long ago deserted its mosquitoey post 
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They even talked in hushed and solemn voices 


on the rim of the continent. The water had been shut off, and 
their needs, which became eminently smaller as autumn grappled 
with winter, had to be supplied from a distant spring. The 
autumn had a leaden roof, and abounded in easterly storms. 
Boxer and Charnly were city men. They were used to steam- 
heat and late hours. They liked to have everything just so. 
Neither could cook. Neither had the art of washing dishes or 
managing an obstinate range. Their blood was thin, and the 
wind that sometimes blew through the walls of the bungalow as 
if there weren’t any walls cut them to the bone. They must 
very soon have turned tail and fled if they had had any money; 
but they had none. Their wives’ alimonies had to be paid. 
There were days when they went hungry. It was three miles 
to the nearest grocery store—a wet, s!oppy walk or an iron- 
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Gouverneur Morris 31° 


bound, biting one. They had only such warm clothes as belong 
to the usual city man of very moderate means. They should 
have been dressed like Eskimos. 

But there were some saving graces. From the very first, they 
put up with each other’s faults, as men in a tight fix do, and 
they had the play to hold them and bind them. 


It had seemed a simple piece to make, but it was not. It was 


“Tt has never been done betore on purpose,” they said. 
“Imagine your Grace or my Helen putting up with this! Why, 
they. couldn’t even put up with us!” 

Out of the chaos created by two men trying very earnestly to 
do things of which they had no knowledge, a certain order 
gradually emerged. The beds got made soon after being slept 
in instead of waiting till it was convenient. Regular hours for 
meals developed, and little habits and 
customs almost as important as religion. 


of the same moral code for men and women 


an intricate and puzzling construction. It was as if you knew 
what your clock was to look like when finished, and had all the 
beautiful, shining component parts at hand, but not enough 
training or mechanical skill to put them together. They had a 
Broadway “hit.” They felt sure of that, if only they could get 
the right wheels and springs into the right places and make the 
lovely thing tick and keep time. 

As man and wife should live for the family, so Boxer and 
Charnly lived for the play. For the play’s sake, they put up 
with conditions which, if they had realized them beforehand, 
they could not have brought themselves to face. And it was 
not until many weeks had passed that they began to take a 
saving pride in the fact that they had been able to endure, and 
to become interested in it as a record. 


During the autumn, they worked 
on opposite sides of a sizable folding 

table in the kitchen, but during 

December, January, and Febru- 
- ary, they did most of their work 
in bed. They took turns re- 
plenishing the fire. Driftwood 
was cheaper than coal. The 
habit was easily acquired, and 
proved pleasant in practise. The 
narrow beds had their feet to the 
fire. Each collaborator wore all 
the overcoats and mufflers he 
possessed, and each had a large 
bread-board to write on. While 
one warmed his hands in his 
pockets, the other set down the 
conclusions that had been arrived 
at by both. 

At first, they had made a habit 
of getting breakfast together ; but 
after Boxer had suggested that 
there was no need for them both 
to be miserable all the time, they 
took turns. That became mo- 
notonous. 

One very cold morning, Boxer, 
whose turn it was, rose rebel- 
liously, turning visibly blue dur- 
ing the process, made up the fire 
in the range, then the open fire, 
then cooked Charnly’s steaming 
breakfast and brought it to him 
on a tray, then cooked his own 
and hurried back to bed with it. 

“Old top,” said he, ‘the wind 
is out of the northwest. To- 
morrow morning, it will be your 
turn to make me feel like a 
luxurious European. To-morrow 
morning will be one of the bitter- 
est mornings we have had.” 

“Tt cramps my style even to 
think of it,” said Charnly. 

“How much pleasanter it 
would be if one didn’t know that 
one had to until the time came— 
or until the night before! Let’s 
stop taking turns; let’s match. 
Think! With a run of luck, you 
might be the one to lie in bed and be 
waited on every morning for a week.” ’ 

Thereafter they matched, and the dis- 
agreeable became less fixed and rigid. As Boxer 
said: 

‘Formerly I had to do this sort of thing every 
morning. I minded, of course, but I didn’t 
know it at the time. Now I know. And this is much better. 
Helen got so used to being waited on and spoiled that, one by 
one, all the words expressing gratitude either dropped out of 
her vocabulary or changed into petulant words of command.” 

“And to think that they couldn’t put up with our faults!” 
exclaimed Charnly. ‘Honestly, now, granting that your love 
is eternal and that mine is, and that all we want is to have things 
as they were, was your wife, as you look back on her, perfect? 
Didn’t she have a good many little faults that made you as nerv- 
ous asacat? And didn’t you sometimes have to make a supreme 
effort to keep from telling her about them?” Boxer nodded. 
“Same here,” continued Charnly. “And it’s a pity our wives 
didn’t know how hard we had to work to pretend that we saw no 
fault inthem. I wonder if they see the same faults in each 
other that we saw in them. I wonder, in short, how they are 
getting on.” (Continued on page 126) 
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Main Street of Desdemona, Texas, a year or two ago a sleepy town, now the center of properties worth a hundred 


Millionaires Made While You Wait 


Imagine yourself going to bed to-night as poor as a church mouse 
and waking up to-morrow with riches fairly raining upon you. 


By Frazier Hunt 


UST what would you do if you suddenly struck an Artesian He simply couldn’t stand to see a job like that going to waste, 

well of flowing black gold in your own back yard? If, in twelve dollars being more than he’d-ever been able to earn in a 
other words, you were suddenly to become a millionaire, whole week before God came down and put his arm around 
what would you do with the meney? How would youact? that part of Texas. And old man Jake Wells, who’d dreamed 

One old lady down in Hogtown, ' , all his life about some day having 
Texas, who had a million fall on her, all the bananas he could really eat, 
went right out and bought but never having enough 
“paw” a new ax so he could money ahead to get all he 
cut the kindling more wanted, went out and 
easily. Another squandered four dol- 
elderly lady is writing lars and eighty cents 
checks for every ona whole 
poor widow she stock—and ate 


has ever known. them all. 
Grandma Elli- Then he turned 
son, who over and 
fought passed 
Texas out. 
droughts And Hog- 
and _blaz- town, Tex- 
ing suns as, wallow- 
and hot ing in her 
winds and own quiet, 
freezing dust, and 
northers mud, sud- 
for forty- denly 
nine years, came a 
bought booming 
herself a oil city and 
beautiful changed 
gold wrist- her name to 
watch, a phono- Desdemona. 


Oil-magic! - I 
should say it is! 
And with it all is found. 
the humorous, wonderful, 
: pathetic, thrilling story 
has more oil-wells now than his dog - of Texas folks—poor folks, game 
has fleas, bought himself a new wagon ,. a folks, real Americans—who overnight 
and grabbed off a twelve-dollar-a-day | Doctor and Mrs. Snodgrass, oil millionaires who _— found their pockets bulging with fat 
eens “es of hauling oil-rig stuff. still take in roomers check-books and their arms filled 


graph, and then 
divided the rest 
of it six ways among her 
children. 

Old man Duke, who 
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million dollars 


with the treasures 
of the world. 

Many of them 
don’t know what 
to do with all the 
money they have; 
some of them 
even sigh for the 
peaceful old days 
before the oil- 
boomers came 
and drove them from 
little homes and poor 
surroundings. This won- 
der thing that’s 
happened has swept 
by them, and they 
haven’t been able 

fully to grasp how 
great their fortunes 
really are and what 
they can do with 
them. 

For twenty, thirty, forty, 
fifty years they had been 
fighting a stingy nature, 
bullying a living from a 
territory that 
the Maker had 
hardly intended 
for more than red 
steers to wander 
over. All these 
years they’d been 


Miss Molly, the 


new “hired girl” 


came into their own through oil. 

Men and women who, in all their lives, 
had never had one stray dollar to jingle 
against another, suddenly could talk 
in terms of millions. .And yet it has 
left ninety per cent. of them unspoiled 
—the same kindly, fine, neigh- 
borly, religious people they were 
before fortune rained upon them. 

Perhaps this last is the greatest 
miracle-story of all this book 
of miracles that one sees and 
reads in these magic oil-pools 
of Texas. Villages change 
from tiny hamlets to boom- 
ing, _ noisy, 
ambitious 
cities sporting 
ten-thousand 
edollar city 
managers and 
Chambers of 


carrying on, fight- Commerce 
ing Indians, and street- 
droughts, boll- cars. That’s 
’ weevils, plagues, magic; but, 


after all, cities 
are only 
cities, while 


sand-storms, hot 
winds, cold, mis- 
fortune, hard 


luck—nameless people are 
I odds; but they’d warm human 
we been game and beings who 
stuck and carried are brave and 
on. weak and fine 
And then, and _ foolish, 
like a sudden rift exactly 
in a sky of black © s:«:etamanas like you and 
clouds, God smiled on The hundred-th d-dollar fire—and a hundred-thousand-dollar me and the Snodgrasses. : 
Texas, and ~ thousands advertising campaign for Hogtown Even over at a ort 
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Desdemona's forest of magic towers that have nade :'s 


long distances night and day, over these dusty Texas 

roads with his black medicine-case stuck under the 

buggy-seat. 

But he stays on, and his good wife has her home full 
of oil men. She even has had additional bedrooms 
built on oneside—but it wasn’t to make money; that’s 
where Fort Worth and the outside world is wrong. 
And the doctor, with his medicine-case, now goes about 
in a big car—but it isn’t to make money; Fort Worth 
is wrong there, too. When you’ve been helping folks 

for half a century, you can’t stop all of a sudden, even 
if you do have millions. 

Twenty-four hours after the big geyser was brought 
in on Joe Duke’s farm near Hogtown, the boomers 
started coming, and the tiny village, eighteen miles from the 
railroad, overflowed in a day, Nights were cold, but Mrs. 
Snodgrass, assured that the doctor’s holding would make 

them rich, turned away dozens seeking rooms. That first even- 
ing, scores slept in a vacant lot opposite the Snodgrasses, and 
all night a cold 
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Fifteen 

thousand 
dollars’ worth ‘ma Snodgrass an- 
of oil flowing . nounced that. 


oil or no oil, mil- 
lions of penniless 
strangers 


wild every 
twenty - four 


hours wouldn’t have 
. to sleep in vacant 
Worth, a hundred lots while she had 


milesaway, 


beds. So 
they’ll tell you spare beds 


the house was 


about these Snod- filled up—and 
gtasses, of Hog- it’s been filled 
town—now Des- ever since. 

demona, if you And Doc 
please—how, Snodgrass de- 


with all their oil 
millions, the old 
doctor still prac- 
tises medicine, 
while his wife 
takes in roomers. 
Few have struck 
it richer than this 
family practi- 
tioner who, for 


cided, those first 
days of his new 
riches, that he’d 
quit practising 
medicine. But 
he just couldn’t 
They wouldnt 
let him. He did 
buy agreat. 
plunging touring 
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thirty years and Night in the oil-felds. Electric bulbs atop eighty-four-foot derricks, car, and he an- 
noes driven _ sparkling and smiling like low-hanging lights of God swers the calls 
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The Crown Prince 


Pyne’s Falls, Massachusetts 


The sort of. up-to-the-minute story 
America’s greatest magazine enjoys 
offering—a story with a real meaning 


ACK of loyalty to an employer who 
may not deserve it no longer being 
held akin to lése majesté, it may be 

J freely admitted that Samuel Pyne 
was no herotohis stenographer. Itis probable that he suspected 
it. Miss Winsor—christenea Winifred—was twenty; she 
reached conclusions and rendered judgment with the blessed 
surety and finality that belong only to twenty. As a stenog- 
rapher, she was beyond reproach; she neither regarded a vanity 
box as an essential part of her working-equipment nor did she 
derive mental and spiritual solace from gum. She was quick and 
accurate, and whenever her employer believed she had spelled 
a word wrong, the dictionary was sure to disagree with him. 

. This, in itself, was annoying A stenographer should not 
always be in the right; if she must be, she should not have 
slightly scornful gray eyes and a singularly direct gaze—some- 
‘thing between a business man’s keen scrutiny and a child’s 
unabashed survey 

To which may {e added Samuel Pyne’s private opinion that 
it would have been better had he selected one with less personal 
attractions. This was after he began to suspect that she had 
designs on his son Peter, and that—inconceivable though it 
seemed—Peter had a misguided predilection for her. 

There was no doubt that Samuel Pyne, in spite of all his 
faults—and his employees testified that these were manyloved 

' Peter as Jacob loved Joseph. Peter, just a quarter of an inch 

shy of six feet, was lithe and quick of movement and speech, and 
as full of friendliness as an Airedale pup. At Yale, where he was 

a Sheff man, he had taken academic honors; yet he was one of 

the most popular men in his class, and he made his Y both in 
football and in rowing. 

In short, Peter was everything that Samuel Pyne had always 
wanted to be and never could be. His own father, son of the 
founder of the Pyne Farm Implements Company, Pyne’s Falls, 
Massachusetts, had been an absolute autocrat. Samuel Pyne 
had swung to the opposite pole. Only he knew what Peter had 
cost him and the slowly decaying industry about which Pyne’s 
Falls had been gathering through three generations. 

Once, during Peter’s last year at Yale, his father had spoken, 
with too apparent casualness, of having interested outside capi- 
tal in the Lusiness. - Peter might have asked questions, had he 
not himself something to say. This had exalted and anguished 
his father; it relegated business worries to the background in the 
sleepless nights that followed. Then, 
after all, though Peter had won his , 
wings as a first lieutenant in aviation, 
* hehad never gained the golden chevrons 
of overseas service. They made him 
an instructor and kept him in Texas. 

Four weeks after the signing of 
the armistice, he returned to Pyne’s 
Falls. He arrived at eleven o’clock 
and went direct to the factory, 
built in 1887 according to the 
architectural concepts of that 
period. As he entered the outer’ 
office, his quick nod greeted a 
dozen old acquaintances, and his 
quick glance recognized at least one 
newcomer. She sat at a typewriter’s 
desk. As she glanced up, Peter smiled. It was to his credit 
that he would have smiled with exactly the same degree of 
stocking friendliness had she been as homely as old Miss Murflin, 
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who kept books and who had been an office 
fixture, with her black apron and rolled paper 
cuffs, ever since Peter had worn kilts. 

The fact that the newcomer did not smile 
back rather surprised him 

This was the first time Winifred Winsor had seen Peter Pyne. 
Nevertheless, she recognized him at once; the information 
vouchsafed by Porter, the file-clerk, was superfluous. 

“The crown prince has returned, ”’ said Porter ironically. ‘Well, 

it’s about time he buckled down like the rest of us mortals.” 

Winifred did not need to ask what he meant. She knew what 
was common gossip in Pyne’s Falls—that the money lavished on 
Peter had been beyond his father’s means and a heavy handicap 
on the business. She knew, too, what Pyne’s Falls only sus- 
pected—she being commendably close-mouthed—that Peter had 
not even lived on nis army pay. 

Accordingly, she did not approve of Peter Pyne. That-he, as 
far as physical attributes went, was as desirable a young man as 


-she..was-ever likely to.see had nothing: to-do with the matter. 


She had not smiled back, and she had no intention of ‘smiling 
back—ever. She inserted a fresh sheet of paper in her type- 
writer and began typing rapidly: 


Charles D. Spencer, Esq., 

New York. ae 
My Dear Mr. SPENCER: 

I am enclosing the monthly report you fequested. I regret that as 
yet the decided improvement we both hoped for during our conference 
in New York has not been realized. The uncertainty preceding and 
following the armistice—— 


The transcription of her clear, vigorously penciled shorthand. 
the practised speed of her slim fingers were more than half me- 
chanical. The other half of her mind followed Peter into 
his father’s office. She could hear his quick laugh and the 
inflections of his voice. The line of her lips set the harder. He 
ought to be ashamed of himself. He had been reared as the 
lilies of the field—he had toiled not; neither had he spun. She 
felt that, all things considered, it was time he began. If it had 
been suggested to her that Peter had 
nevereven heard of Charles D. Spencer, 
Esq., it would not have altered her 
opinion. She would have said he 
ought to have known. Samuel Pyne’s 


reference to outside capital had deceived nobody in Pyne’s Falls. 
“T’ve heard about this man Spencer,’”’ Porter had declared. 
“He never buys less than control, and run-down planis are his 
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specialty. He’s apt to run down any old day, and 
when he gets through house-cleaning, I’ll bet old man 
Pyne will be outside, shaking the dust out of his 
trousers.” 

Everybody in the factory knew how 
things stood. They said Samuel Pyne 
was just hanging on by his eyebrows, and 
they had no pity for him. The 
Pynes, father and son, had been 
industrial autocrats in Pyne’s 
Falls through three generations. 
But war had worked a 
change. Labor held the : 
whip; advanceshad been 


forced out of Sam- 
uel Pyne. Bred in 
the old school, a 
believer in Capi- 
tal’s divine right, 
he had fought every inch. 
He believed that now, 
with the war over, the 
_ good old days would return. 
' Labor, instead of wearing its 
4 hat cockily on one side of its 
head, ‘would hold it in its hand once again. And, with wages 

scaled down to a pre-war basis, the factory would show a profit. 

To Peter, he said nothing about the business. But Peter had 
eyes and ears. Before leaving Texas, he had received an offer 
that had elated him. He had intended to speak to his father 
about this at once, but he delayed—first, because he did not want 
to shadow his father’s joy at having him home, and afterward 
because of a growing concern for his father’s affairs. He 
had begun to suspect that his father was having a hard time. 
An overheard remark about Spencer increased his perturbation. 


“He's doing it—he's getting 
it across!"’ Sewall whispered 
in Winifred" 6 car, and she 
felt a thrill 


“Td like to take a -job in 
the factory,” he told his 
father. 

It was what Samuel Pyne had 

been waiting for. In his heart 
there was the hope that the factory might 
be put on its feet once more, that control 
might be bought back for Peter. Or, 
failing that, that Peter might become his 

assistant and, in time, succeed him. But all he said was: 

“Sit down. What department would you prefer to start in?”’ 

Peter considered. Then, speaking out of his Sheff training, 

“Either the department of productive efficiency—or of 
methods,” he said. 

Samuel Pyne stared. Recovering himself, he said dryly, 

“We'll have to establish them, I om. What are they?” 

Peter looked surprised. 

“Why, productive efficiency supervises all time-study work 
and established piece and day wage-rates. It’s responsible for 
the working-efficiency of all employees——” 

“<Efficiency!? They don’t want to be efficient. All they 
want is more money. Ordinary workmen get as much as fore- 
men, even as much as superintendents got when I started. And 


still they aren’t satisfied.” 
Peter finally broke the 


He controlled himself with an effort. 
silence that followed. 

“T’ll start in asa lumper,” he said. He rose and put a hand on 
his father’s shoulder. ‘‘ You’ve spent a lot of money training me, 
dad; I’m going to make it show dividends.” 

Samuel Pyne did not answer, but his hand went up and gripped 
Peter’s. 

The next morning, Peter donned new overalls. Now that he 
had made his decision, he was eager to begin. He felt a bounding 
cheerfulness that evinced itself in an engaging grin and every 
manifestation of friendliness for his fellow workers. ° Ld did 
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not react. They resented Peter not because he was Peter but 
because he was Samuel Pyne’s son, because they felt that his 
geniality merely masked a feeling of superiority,. because they 
knew ‘that, where they might advance by inches, he would be 
thrust along a rod at a time. 

At noon, as he plunged a grimy face into a bowl in the wash- 
toom, two men entered. 2 

“T see that the crown prince is with us,” one of them said. 

Peter paused in his splashing and lifted his dripping face. 

“T’d like to crown him all right,” said the other. 

Peter surveyed the speaker. He remembered him as a boy. 

“Start in any time you feel like it, Bolton,” he suggested 
blithely. “But before we start, tell me what it’s all about.” 

tell you,” the man replied aggressively. ‘‘Papa’s pet isn’t 
popular here—get me?” 

“T do,” acknowledged Peter equably. ‘And I don’t know as 
Iblame you. But what would you do if you were me?” 

“Get out and get a job where I’d stand on my own legs, instead 
of waiting for somebody to hand me something on a silver plat- 
ter.” 

Peter grinned. 

“T’ll bet a nickel you wouldn’t. It isn’t human nature.” 

He thrust his face into a towel and wiped it. When he had 
finished, he turned again toward Bolton. 

“T’m going to stick round a while,” he said. ‘But I’ll admit 
there’s something in what you said just the same.” 

“ Aw—hell!” growled Bolton. 

A report of that encounter spread through the factory, and it 
helped Peter. .The men began to relax toward him. But there 
was no relaxation visible in Miss Winifred Winsor’s attitude. 

One night, after the day’s work was over, he went to the 
office to join his father. Although it was almost six, he found 
Winifred standing in front of her typewriter. Samuel Pyne had 
delayed dictation of several letters to the last moment. She felt 
exasperated, and the glance she gave Peter was anything but 
cordial. Yet he paused. D 
Pe You’re late,” he observed—an exceedingly maladroit remark 

at. 

“That’s nothing unusual,’’ she retorted, her voice edged. She 
welcomed the chance to unload some of her indignation. 

Peter’s brown eyes surveyed her, unabashed. 

“There are times,” he observed, “‘ when I wonder just what is 
wrong with me. Just why,” he demanded coolly, “do you 
dislike me so?” 

The supreme nerve of the man! She gave him a quick glance. 

- “Just why do you think I dislike you?’’ she temporized. 

“Oh, it’s evident enough. I——” i 

The door marked “ Private” opened, and Samuel Pyne’s head 
appeared. Winifred caught his expressien and interpreted it. 
She colored and bit her lip. It made hcr simply furious that he 
should suspect such a thing. 

_ “Waiting for me?” asked Samuel Pyne. And, as Peter nodded, 
he added, “Come in; I’ll be ready in a minute.” 


One week followed another; December gave way to January. 
Winifred managed to be furiously busy whenever Peter passed 
through the outer office. Apparently she never saw him, but it 
is a physiological fact that eves have serviceable corners. And 
it never occurred to her that she devoted a great deal more 
thought to him; whom she detested, than she did-to a lot of 
young men whom she did not. Then one night, in mid-January, 
she opened the outer door and almost stepped into hisarms. She 
retreated hastily, coloring in spite of herself, but as her eyes met 
his, she had a curious sense that he hardly saw her. Actually 
that was so. He was girding himself to a task he dreaded.. When 
he entered his father’s office, what he intended to say was on his 
lips: His fathef straightened quickly. It was possible he had 
simply. been bending over some papers. But Peter had a sudden 
suspicion. that he had raised his head from his desk. Yet when 
Samuel Pyne spoke, his voice sounded natural. 

“Time to go? Perhaps you had better not wait to-night. I'll 
be late.” 

“T’ll wait,” said Peter, and sat down inachair. He studied his 
father, now methodically signing the day’s correspondence. 
His shoulders seemed drawn in. Either Peter’s boyhood imagi- 
nation had glorified their breadth or they had grown meager. 
He glimpsed his father as an old man, worn, almost defeated. 
He tried to cast this vision aside, but it persisted. He felt, sud- 
denly, that sense of futility that comes in moments of eternal 
hope’s relaxation. 

The. factory was his father’s Frankenstein. It did not 
function properly. Peter knew that a new organization was 


necessary, that a new spirit should be built up. But there he 
had only theory; he was without practical experience. 

Samuel Pyne rose. 

“T’m ready now,” he said. 

Peter sprang up. 

“Dad, there’s something I want to speak to you about. Just 
before I left Texas, I had an offer from the Associated Corpora- 
tions. Some of the Sheff men who have gone to work for them 
are doing big things——” q 

Samuel Pyne sank back into his chair. 

“You—vou want to leave here?” 

“Only for a time. I’ll come back. It’s a chance to get wonder- 
ful experience. I want to get in touch with modern methods—” 
He stopped short, realizing he had gone further than he had 
intended to go. Samuel Pyne showed no resentment. 

“T want you to do whatever you think best for you,” he said. 

In his voice there was a note of weariness, of defeat, that 
brought fresh protestations from Peter. Yet he did not offer to 
give up his plan. He sent a wire that same night, and an answer 
came the next morning. 

“Come along,” it read. 

This was Friday. Sunday morning, he went with his father to 
the Congregational Church, where the Pynes had been pew- 
holders through three generations. The minister, old Doctor 
Dwight, was hoary and a little prosy. Peter made no attempt 
to follow him. He was thinking about his father, who sat with - 
eyes closed and head sagged forward a little. The mellow light- 
ing of the church failed to disguise the sallowness of his face and 
the heavy rings under his eyes. He was utterly worn and weary. , 

From his father’s face, Peter’s troubled gaze wandered to 
where, across the aisle, Winifred sat beside her mother. Her 
profile was silhouetted against the memorial window that was 
his father’s tribute to his mother. He studied the clearly etched 
outline. There was energy and character imprinted upon it, 
but there was a sweetness and a wistfulness apparent, too. 

At that instant, Doctor Dwight finished, and Winifred, whis- . 
pering something to her mother, rose to pass out. Acting on 
quick impulse, Peter sprang up and followed her, oblivious of the 
glances that were directed at him. He overtook her just outside 
the door. As he spoke, she turned with a little start of surprise . 

“T’m going away to-night,” he said abruptly, “and I don’ . 
know just when I'll get back. There’s a favor I want to ask.” 

“You are going away?” It seemed she could hardly credit thi: 

He nodded. 

“T’ve got a chance—a big chance to get experience I need. }: 
can’t get it here. But I’m worried about my father. He doesn’t 
look well—perhaps you have noticed it.” 

“He has been under a great strain for some months,” she said 
austerely. 

“T know it. And it troubles me. He won’t write me about 
aimself, no matter how badly he feels. Won’t you drop me just 
a line now and then, telling me how he is?” 

The request took her by surprise. She could hardly refuse, 
vet she felt a surge of resentment. She distrusted and disliked 
Samuel Pyne. But Peter was waiting. She simply nodded. 

“Thank you,” said Peter soberly. ‘“TI’ll send:you my address.” 

He returned to the church, and she continued homeward. 

“He won’t give up what he wants to do,” she thought. ‘“He’s 


selfish, and he’s salving his conscience this way. I don’t see why 
he asked me, anyway.” 
Nor, for that matter, did Peter. He almost wished he hadn’t 


He had promised to send her his address, but he found this, some- 
how, difficult. In the end, he merely added a postscript to a letter 
to his father. 

“By the way,” he wrote, “will you give Miss Winsor my ad- 
dress, so that she can forward anything that may come to th 
factory for me?” 

This seemed a happy solution, and Peter was pleased with it 
But when Samuel Pyne came to it, he frowned. He let the 
letter lie on his desk while he considered it. Later, when 
Winifred came in with some letters, he said casually, 

“Tf anything comes fur my son, I’ll forward it.” 

It would have startled him had he realized how shrewdly she 
surmised what had happened. That Samuel Pyne should think 
she wanted the address made her angry, yet, on the whole, she 
was glad. She had not received the address; so she couldn’t be 
expected to write until she had, and she certainly wasn’t going 
to ask Samuel Pyne to give it to her. 

The result was that Peter received uc word He decided, 
philosophically, that she wouldn’t write uniess she had to and 
that no news was good news. He found plenty to occupy his 
mind. The Associated Corporations controlled many plants in 
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various parts of the country, each manufacturing a different 
although allied product. Peter had chosen to start at the Bridge- 
port plant, because it was one of the best of the group. 

At Bridgeport were manufactured chain-blocks and cranes. 
Campbell, the plant-manager. was a Sheff'man whose graduation 
antedated Peter’s by ten years. ‘They were members of the same 
fraternity. On his arrival, he went directly to Campbell’s office 
and told him frankly what was in his mind. 

“You mean,” said Campbell thoughtfully, “that you don’t 
want to tie up ‘with us—you simply want a chance to study our 
organization.” 

Peter admitted this was so. 

“That’s unusual,” commented Campbell, with a smile, “but 
we may be able to ‘change your mind. Anyhow, under the cir- 
cumstances, I’m willing to stretch a point. What department 
would you prefer to start in?” 

“Any. Only, I’d like to be able to shift around rapidly.” 

It was so arranged. 

“Want help in finding lodgings?’”’ Campbell asked. 

Peter shook his head. 

“T’m going to find some workman who’ll give me room and 
board. I want to get in with the men; I want to find out what 

_ they’re thinking and saying.” 

Campbell nodded understandingly and with approval. 

Later, Peter learned that Henry Scofield, a foreman in the 
power department, might take-a boarder. Scofield surveyed 
Peter, and said that he’d ask the missus at lunch-time. 

The Scofields owned their home, a white cot- 
tage with green blinds. Here Peter was wel- 
comed by a white-haired motherly woman of 
sixty, to whom his heart went out instantly. 
About the Scofields’ were other homes owned 
by employees of the Associated Corpora- 
tions. By these, Peter found himself re- 
ceived not exactly on equal terms—he had 
neither the prestige of position nor a record 
of service—but with kindly intent. 

The men were contented, well housed, 
and well fed. Many of them owned stock 
in the corporation and took pride in the fact. 
The change in atmosphere after 
Pyne’s Falls was marked. Out of 
hours, the men had their social 
diversions and varying personal 
interests. One was building a 
boat in his shed; another had pur- 
chased an ancient automobile 
that he was confident he 
could make run. Peter in- 
spected both the boat and 
the automobile, and out of 
his aviation training prof- 
fered motor advice the 
worth of which was im- 
mediately recognized. 

Now and then he took 

“ma” Scofield to the 
mo ies. Best, how- 
ever, he liked the long 
evenings in the Sco- 
field kitchen. It was 
wired for electricity, 
but ma Scofield pre- 
ferred to light a kerosene-lamp 
after the dishes were done. 
She sat by the table with a 
red-calico cover, busy with 
the family mending, to which 
Peter’s had been added. 
Peter and Scofield sat in front 
of the kitchen stove. The 
oven door stood open, with 
Scofield’s feet in the warmth. 
He was a man of sixty, with gray 
mustache and iron-gray hair, still 
thick. He had been in the corpo- 
tation’s employ for forty-four years. 
From him, Peter learned much 

“Contented?” Scofield repeated, be- 
tween puffs of his pipe. ‘‘ Why shouldn’t 
they be? Every man gets a square 
deal, good wages, and his share of the 


Whenever her employer believed she had 
spelled a word wrong, the dictionary was 
sure to disagree with him 


profits. In the old days, it was a case of every man for himself. 

The foreman tried to drive you as hard as he could, and you 

tried to do as little as you could. But the war changed that.” 
He put his hands behind his head and leaned back. 


“The munitions plants began to steal our men. Finally, the 
company came out with a new scheme. They said they wanted 


us to be interested in our work, instead of indifferent or hostile, 
and they were going to try a plan which, if we did our share, 
would mean more profits for the business—they admitted that— 
and better working-conditions and better pay for the workers.” 

ro aaaa and puffed experimentally, and ther reached for a 
match. 

“There were those that said it was another plan to speed us 
up, but we older men thought it was worth trying,’ he went on, 
lighted match in hand. ‘We were to have a big say in the run- 
ning of the plant—that’s our system of self-government you’ve 
heard about. It’s on the Same line as that of the United States. 
The president of the company is our president; the executive 
officers are the Cabinet; the Senate is made up of department 
heads and foremen, and the House of Representatives is selected 
by the employees—a representative to every twenty employees.” 

He used the match and cast the remnants toward the coal-hod. 

“The idea was that we were to speak up not only about bad 
conditions but about ways to keep down waste and improve 
methods—the joint operation of the plant for the joint benefit 
of all, you see. , Half the increased profits were to go to the com- 
pany and half to the employees in weekly dividends.” 

'-- “That ought to have interested them,” remarked Peter. 

ans “Tt did—and it didn’t—at first,” said Scofield. 

“They warmed up to the idea of more money, but, 

outside of that, the scheme left them cold. Repre- 

sentative government had no meaning to them—a lot 

of them are Austrians and Italians. They were 

_ always having holidays. The first one they took after 

the new plan cut the weekly dividends 

seventy cents. It was a great lesson to 

everybody. A day off looks like a different 

proposition when you take money out of 
your fellow workmen’s pocket.” 

“T can see that,” acknowledged Peter. 

“You'll see a good many things after 


you’ve been here a while,” prophesied 
Scofield. ‘You'll see that there are no 
crooked or incompetent foremen. 


You'll see that they don’t boss 
the men as if they were the 
Almighty. They lead them. 
And you'll see men working out 
ways to do things cheaper— 
because it’s money in 
their pockets. There’s 
no labor overturn to 
speak of, either. If a 
man says he’s going to 
quit, the other men in 
his department do 
their best to keep him 
on the job—they’ve 
found that always 
training new men cuts 
their dividends. Oh, 
they’velearned a lot a- 
bout the business they 

never suspected.” 
“And the company 
is making more money?” 
“We used to work fifty-three 
hours a week. Now we work 
forty-eight. We’ve increased 
production ten per cent. and dividends 
seventeen anda half. And we’ll go higher.” 

The clock struck ten and ma Scofield 
put her mending aside. 

“T suppose you’d talk all night if any- 
body would listen to you,” she remarked. 

*“T suppose I would,”’ Scofield admitted. 
He rose, knocked out his pipe, and stretch- 
ed. ‘Time we were all in bed.” 

To what Scofield had told him, Peter 
added the proof of his own observation. 
He discovered that a workman whose care- 
lessness or wilfulness handicapped his fel- 
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lows was brought to task with a thoroughness 
that no foreman would have dared, and with 
results no foreman would have dreamed. 

One night, Peter waited at the power-plant for 
Scofield, who was delayed by the late arrival 
of several car-loads of coal. Scofield, checking 
up the invoices, motioned Peter to a 
seat. Suddenly, the man who was 
overseeing the unloading burst into 
the office. Without prelimin- 
ary, he yelled: 

“Say! These guys are try- 
ing to give me bad coal.” 

Scofield turned to the in- 
truder. 

“Don’t you stand for it, 
son,” he advised. ‘Don’t let 
them put anything over on 

you.” 

“You bet your sweet life I be 
wont!” he promised. oi 

As he withdrew, Scofield 
looked at Peter. 

“There you have it!” he 
said. “In the old days, that 
lad wouldn’t have opened his 
mouth, no matter what 
lind of coal came. Now 
it’s himself that’s affected. 
You heard what he said— 
they were trying to give 
him bad coal—him, not 


“Not the vague, nebu- 
lous something called ‘the 


company,’” Peter broke in, 
with a grin. 2) 

This was the spirit of the “Contented?” Scofield repeated. -“Why . : 
workers, Peter, rapidly shouldn't they be? Every man gets a G PATRICK 
shifting from one depart- square deal, good wages, and his share ECSON 


ment to another, found it 
omnipresent, always on 
guard. 

Once a month, at least, he made a flying trip to spend Sunday 
with his father. At these times he saw Winifred, sometimes on 
the street and always at church. And one Sunday afternoon in 
May, as he turned back toward home after a long walk, he over- 
took her in the gathering twilight. There was a moment’s 
awkwardness, and then he fell into step with her. 

The air was soft; the first stars were coming out. Ahead of 
them, at the end of the vague ribbon of road, the lights of Pyne’s 
Falls were being switched on. About them, had they been 
attuned, nature must have woven her eternal magic. But Wini- 
fred was stubbornly determined that he should carry the burden 
of the conversation. Accordingly, he experienced heavy going 
until a casual reference to his work caused her to glance up at 
him, surprised into interest. ie 

“Just what is your official title?’”’ she demanded. ; 

“The last time anybody gave me a title it wasn’t particularly 
complimentary,” he answered whimsically. ‘I had started 
working in a new department that morning, and I’d been working 
along, pleased as Punch to think I had mastered a difficult process 
so quickly, when an inspector sang out, ‘Who’s the boob that’s 
responsible for this??? Peter grinned reminiscently. “I dis- 

, covered a minute later who he was.” 

It was evident that he expected her to smile, and she didn’t 
find it hard to. He had a sense of humor, at least, and so had 
she. Encouraged, he went on describing other incidents. 


of the profits” 


Winifred found herself listening with an interest she would not’ 


have believed possible, and she asked many questions. The 
lights of Pyne’s Falls were about them before she quite realized it. 

Peter stood at her gate, hat in hand. 

“T’m afraid I have bored you terribly,’ he ventured apolo- 
getically. As he stood there, she realized that, though “charm” 
is a word usually applied to women, there is a charm that is as 
thoroughly masculine as the feminine sort is feminine. 

“Not at all,” she assured him quickly, almost cordially. “It 
was very interesting. I’d like to hear more about it.” 

It was on the tip of Peter’s tongue to ask for permission to 
call, but he hesitated, and then decided not to. In the gathering 
dusk there was an allure about her that no man descended from 
Adam could fail to feel, and in the shadows her determined little 


chin suggested wistfulness and femininity in spite of itself. But 
he had been misled once before. So he kept silent. 

“Good-night,” said Winifred. 

“‘Good-night,” said Peter. 

And that was all. They had met purely by chance; they had 
talked together for once without an outcropping of antagonism. 
There was no reason why either should think of it again. Never- 
theless, Peter, returning to Bridgeport that night, did think of it 
again, and at length. And, at the same time, Winifred, absently 
brushing her hair as a preliminary to bed, suddenly shrugged 
her shoulders. 

“You,” she told herself as reflected in the mirror, ‘make -me, 


The-end of, May came, bringing a holiday and a hint of hot’ 
weather hovering near. Peter considered an extra trip to Pyne’s 
Falls—wholly, of course to see his father, although it did occur. 
to him that Bridgeport was lacking in certain attributes of out- 
door recreation, such as rambling country and roads that are. 
cool and restful in the gathering twilight. But Campbell made 
a suggestion that did away with this half-formed plan. 

“This trip will give you a chance to meet a lot of men worth, 
knowing,” he explained, ‘‘and we’ll be back by Wednesday.” 

Peter accepted gratefully. As a result he spent the week-end | 
in New York. Campbell was in conference with many men, and 
frequently Peter sat by and listened. He learned that executives 
of many other corporations were keenly interested in the Asso- 
ciated Corporations’ plan and asked many questions about it. 

On Tuesday, they were in the grill-room of a great hotel. 
Campbell had just finished talking when a newcomer joined the 
group. He was heavily built, with deep-set, keen gray eyes, and 
a square-hewn face that suggested tremendous reserves of power. 
He was introduced to Peter by Campbell as “Spencer, of whom 
you have heard.” 

Peter was sure he had. 

“T’ve just concluded one lecture on the subject,’ Campbell 
told Spencer. ‘We'll let Pyne, here, give you his impressions. 
He’s been in the organization four months. 

’ Everybody turnéd to Peter, and, for an instant, he experienced 
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something akin to stage fright. But a picture of Scofield 
sitting by the kitchen stove, flashed into his mind. 

“T can do better than that,” he said. “I’ll give you the 
impressions of a man who has been in the organization forty-four 
years. I board with him.” 

From there he went on, sketching in, first, the Scofields, then 
the neighbors, and finally the kitchen after lamplight. He did 
it briefly, but he managed to get atmosphere, and his audience 
gave him flattering attention. : 

Not until he finished did anybody speak. Then Spencer asked, 
abruptly, 

“Are you related to the Pynes of Pyne’s Falls?” 

“My great-grandfather founded the plant,” Peter explained. 

Spencer merely nodded, and the conversation became general. 
But, later, Campbell made Peter glow by saying casually: 

“T’m going to make you a proposition when we get back to 
Bridgeport. I think it will interest vou.” 

The next evening, Peter was back in the Scofield’s kitchen in 
his accustomed seat. Scofield, glancing through the evening 
paper, suddenly turned to Peter. 

‘ es this may interest you,” he said, pointing to a first-page 
ead. 

It took Peter a full minute to comprehend it. He couldn’t 

believe it was true: it seemed as if it must be a bad dream. 

“Have there been any letters—or a telegram for me?” he 
asked. 

“Not a one,” Mrs. Scofield answered. 
laddie?”’ 

Peter hardly heard her. 

“T’ve just got time to catch the nine-forty-three,” he said. 
He went up-stairs and hurriedly threw a few things into his bag. 

“She didn’t even keep her promise,” he thought bitterly. 

The news that came to Peter in that half-column under a 
Pyne’s Falls’ date-line would not have seemed such a bolt from 
the blue had he been in close touch with conditions there during 
the last two months. Conditions had not improved at the 
factory. Samuel Pyne, struggling to speed up production and 
at the same time hold wages down, had aroused the implacable 
resentment of his employees. There were already sinister mur- 
murings in the plant when, late in May, two foreigners made an 
unobtrusive entrance into Pyne’s Falls and began to harangue 
the men outside the factory at noon. At first, the employees 
displayed the good-natured contempt that the American working 
man is apt to feel for a foreigner, yet they listened. The noon- 


“Ts it bad news, 


hour offered little diversion; time hung on their hands. They 
stood around, smoking and making ironical comments 
“Workmen should own the tools of production. By that, I 


mean the machinery, the factory itself.”” The speaker, a black- 
haired, fiery-eyed Russian, made a sweeping gesture toward the 
factory. “It’s yours—go take it.” 

One worker gave another a shove. 

“Hear what he says, Tim? ‘It’s yours—go take it.’ Put it 
in a wheelbarrow and take it home to surprise the missus.” 

A casual observer would have said that the orators were 
wasting time and words. They were well supplied with both 
commodities, however. They kept on. As their knowledge of 
local conditions became more specific, so did they. 

“What’s capitalism? I’ll tell you—old Tom Shea, fired after 
thirty-seven years’ service and dependent on his daughters for 
the bread he eats. 

“What’s capitalism? Samuel Pyne wasting thousands of 
dollars—dollars taken out of your pockets—on a worthless son. 
Are you able to send your sons to college?.” 

The doctrine was insidious. It fed the flames of discontent. 
One day, Winifred, entering Samuel Pyne’s office when she 
thought he had gone to dinner, found him standing at the win- 
dow, scowling at the groups about the orators. Later that day, 
in a letter to Spencer, he said: 


Answering your question about the feeling of the employees, 1 regret 
to report that recently the men have been harangued during their 
noon-hours by agitators who are preaching revolutionary doctrine. I 
have been following this carefully,and I have decided that it is time 
to take drastic action. 


This was on Tuesday. The next day, the orators were gone. 
Everybody in Pyne’s Falls knew they had been taken from their 
beds at midnight by masked men, ridden in an automobile to 
far beyond the town’s limit, and dumped with a warning that 
they would be worse treated if they returned. At noon of that 
same day, a telegram came for Samuel Pyne just after he left 
for dinner. Winifred called-him on the ’phone, and he asked 
her to open and read it. She did so. 


The Crown Prince of Pyne’s Falls, Massachusetts 


If working-conditions are right, agitators can do no harm. If they 


-aren’t, make them so. Take no steps that will mak: martyrs of the 


agitators. Let them talk, but steal their audience. Suggest that you 
give free moving-picture shows at noon inside yard. Get good films, 
plenty of comedy, and work in something showing conditions ir Russia 
at present. 


When she had finished, she waited for him to speak. 

“Put it on my desk,” he said. His voice sounded tired and 
lifeless. 

The men were gathered about the factory gates, discussing 
the deportation when she went to lunch. 

“This is a free country, and everybody has a right to free 
speech,” she heard one say. 

Samuel Pyne penciled his answer to the wire, and Winifred 
could only wonder what it might be. The next morning, there 
was a letter from Spencer in the mail. She suspected that the 
affairs of Samuel Pyne were approaching a crisis. 

Usually she took dictation at ten or soon after. As the hands 
of the clock began to approach eleven, her exasperation grew. 

“T’ll be late for lunch again,” she thought, glancing at her 
wrist-watch. Just then, the buzzer beside her sounded. 

Samuel Pyne did not look up as she entered. He seemed to 
have shrunk into his chair. She seated herself and looked at 
him inquiringly. He cleared his throat, as with an effort. The 
letter was to Spencer. 

“T have your letter,” he began, slowly, “announcing your 
intention of sending Mr. Robert Sewall here as your representa- 
tive and my assistant.” 

He paused, and Winifred, looking up, saw him moisten his 
lips. 

“T assure you,” he went on, “that this is most welcome to 
me. and that I will extend him my heartiest cooperation.” 

Winifred, taking this down, thought: ‘That’s an awful 
whopper. If there is any way he can get rid of Mr. Robert 
Sewall, he’ll do it.” 

This conclusion she elaborated later, as she typed the letter. 
“T don’t wonder he looked upset,” she thought. “I wouldn’t 
be surprised if this were the beginning of the end for him.” 

The thought of Peter and of her promise to him came to her 
mind, but she hardened herself deliberately. She hadn’t the 
address, and, anyway—what was there to write? For Samuel 
Pyne himself, she felt no sympathy. 

Robert Sewall arrived on Tuesday. He wasn’t a day over 
thirty, and he looked quite capable of fighting his own battles. 
Winifred instantly approved of him. 

“I’m sure Mr. Pyne will want to see you at once,” she assured 
him. She had a feeling they were going to be friends. 

In the course of half an hour, Samuel Pyne and his new 
assistant emerged from the inner office. An hour later, Samuel 
Pyne returned alone; his face, with its mask of cordiality 
dropped, looking harassed and a little more haggard than ever. 
Sewall did not appear in the office until just a minute before five. 
He paused at Winifred’s desk. 

“‘T want to send a preliminary report to Mr. Spencer to-night,” 
he announced. “Would you mind staying long enough to take 
it and type it?” 

As a matter of principle, Winifred opposed working overtime. 
But she nodded without hesitation. 

“Thank you,” he said, and then, as the door to Samuel Pyne’s 
office opened and the occupant appeared, he said: ‘By the 
way, Mr. Pyne, I’ve got a few letters to dictate. May I use 
your office?” 

Samuel Pyne’s expression changed swiftly from apprehension 
to assumed cordiality. 

“Why, of course,” he said. But he lingered about, fussing 
with his desk, while Sewall dictated several purely formal letters. 
Then, finally, he said, 

“Well, good-night.” 

“Good-night,” returned Sewall, coolly. As the door closed, 
he smiled at Winifred as if they were already old friends. 

“Now that he’s gone, you can forget that stuff I’ve been giving 
you,” he said. “Please take a letter to Mr. Spencer.” 

““My dear Mr. Spencer,” he began—there was an engaging 
assurance about him. “This seems to be about the worst you’ve 
wished on me so far. Factory and management are both mid- 
Victorian; there is no organization in the modern sense of the 
word, no cooperation between departments, no methods of 
analyzing costs or checking leakage.’”” He paused. “This is 
absolutely confidental, of course.” 

Winifred felt a little thrill of pleasure. 

“T understand.” 


He smiled. (Continued on page 156) 
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Part II 


HE boat vanished from 

the eyes of the watchers 

on the bridge, and the 

men with it. Milly could 

not make a sound. Her soul was 

occupied with the business of what 

Larry’s death would mean to her. 

Then she descried, on a big cake of 

ice, a struggling figure. It stood 

up, seemed to shake itself and 
wave its arms. 

Her keen vision, focused like an 

arrow, made out a dot of red. It 


must be the cap she had made with her own hands. 


seen in the offing of Amy's music lessons 


Sometimes when the Amy J - was laid up for repairs or cargo or was in hibernation, Captain Seeand would be 
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ather Waters 


By Rupert Hughes 


Tllustrated by R. Lambdin 


|" gre HOBDAY grew up on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi, and the mighty river had ever a strange fascina- 
tion for her. In childhood, she thought ita kindly stream, 
and she loved it; but later she has reason to know of its 
cruelty and ruthlessness. A boy friend was drowned; many 
fatal accidents on its waters came to her knowledge, and now, 
on an early spring day, a few months before her wedding, her 
betrothed, Lawrence Trippet, has gone duck-shooting with a 
companion. Milly, watching their little boat, realizes the 
danger from ice in the swift-moving current. She reaches the 
bridge in time to see the frail craft thrust up in the air by 
collision with a cake of ice and the two men thrown out. 


Larry, at 


She could see that the boat had 
come to light again, but it was 
floating bottom side up, shoved 
and gored by the ice-floes, and 
bunted far from Larry’s reach. It 
was being left behind, indeed, by 
the swift raft that carried him to 
safety. 

But to what safety? The ice 
could only bear him to the’bridge 
and dash him against the stone- 
rap or sweep through between the 
piers and carry him on down until 
some of the leaping stallions of ice 
trampled him under and he joined 


Nanry in the appalling realm beneath. 


feast, was saved. She slipped down to her knees and prayed: 
“Thank God! Oh, thank you, God!” She rose again and sent 
her vision out into the foggy blue through a flood of tears. 

Slowly the figure of her man enlarged. He was drifting 
toward her. She laughed with a bliss of hope. She pounded 
aer cheeks with her fists and laughed, because, after all, the 
crafty old river was defeated of its prey. 

She was sorry for poor Nanry. He must have gone down deep. 
Perhaps he was beating now at the white ceiling of the river. 


She was frenzied with her helplessness. She found now that, 
besides Captain Stannard and his sobbing child, other people 
were clinging to the bridge rail like the rapt watchers at an 
arena. Teamsters had checked their horses to watch. A big 
freight-engine, moving slowly across the bridge, had come up 
behind her unnoticed on the tracks, and had stopped while the 
crew stood at gaze in futile indolence. 

She ran to the engine and cried up at the fireman: 

‘Something must be done to save that poor man! Quick: 
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Do something! Do something!” 

“What, lady?” the fireman maundered at her. 

Captain Stannard was inspired with a suggestion. 

“Get a rope!. Haven’t you got a rope vou could lower to 
him?” 

The fireman shook his head in stolid idiocy, and the engineer, 
leaning over his sill, called down, 

“What would we be doing with a rope!” 

Captain Stannard was resourceful. He said: . 

“T’ve got a cable on shore somewhere. Come along, boys! 
Here, Milly,takecare 
of my baby.” 

He put a little 
hand in hers and 
clambered up into 
the cab. He rang 
the bell; the engine 
snorted, chuffed; the 
great drive-wheels 
turned slowly and 
less slowly. The en- 
gine stormed away 
with increasing 
speed and dwindled 
down the tunnel of 
the ironwork. 

Milly ran back to 
the rail, clutching the 
doll’s mitten of the 
little girl, who stared 
through the net of 
iron. Larry was 
much larger now. 
He was as big asa 
child, and he grew 
every moment. She 
could see that he 
was flailing himself 
with his arms to beat 
up a little warmth 
in his poor body. 
She could hear him 
calling, but she could 
not make out the 
words. 

She ran out to the 
track. The engine 
was gone from the 
bridge. She darted 
to the rail. ~ Larry 
was a young lad. 
She could distinguish 
what he was crying. 
It was: 

“Help! Help!” 

She shrieked at 
him: 

“Wait! Wait! 
Don’t give up!” . . 

She dashed to the 
track again. The 
engine was a mote 


She paused till he came up. 


**What you doin’ down here?” 


44 The Father of Waters 


remembered to be calm. The steed he rode turned aside from the 
sharp barrier of the ice-break and took the smooth course between 
the piers. And now, with a gleam of joy, it ran beneath the 
bridge and was gone from sight. 

Larry was free of it. He had seized the rope in his firm grip 
and was trying to climb it hand over hand. 

Milly was laughing with a ferocity of joy, and shouting to 
him a fierce welcome. 

The men on the bridge began to haul in the rope at Captain 
Stannard’s command: 


“I don't know.” she mumbled humbly. 


ve ogee an er “You came down here to go along with me.” “Did I?" she whimpered, not daring 
a tongue of gold: 
“T’m coming! I’m coming! Make way!” “Easy now! Heave away! Whoa!” 


To and fro she ran. Larry was a man now, her own man. 
She could make out his beloved features and the agony in them. 

And now the engineer and the fireman were tumbling out of the 
cab with Captain Stannard. A huge cable spilled after then in 
writhing coils. 

They carried it to the rail and began to pay it out. Milly 
leaned far over to watch it. She would have fallen, but Captain 
Stannard caught her by the knees and pressed her back. And 

‘now the rope was hanging as from heaven—and it reached! 
The passing cakes of ice knocked its frayed tip aside. Captain 
Stannard and the engineer and the fireman and a knot of other 
men moved this way and that to present the rope to Larry at 
just the point of his approach. 

He came toward it like a circus rider standing on the back of a 
white charger galloping. Milly could see the fierce look of hope 
in his eyes. He was greedy for life, but he set his jaws and 


Larry rose slowly like a spider climbing its own gossamer. 
Milly was smiling down at his splendid battling eagerness. 
Her face,-like a looking-glass, mimicked his. The zest of 
life changed to an uncertainty—a startled anxiousness, a 
grim frenzy, a ghastly understanding of the leering wit of 
Fate. 

His frozen hands were slipping along the rope; his numb 
fingers were but wooden pulleys on the rope. The rope came 
up with a sudden lightness, for Larry had slid down its length, 
had gone down into the water like a leaden plummet. 

Captain Stannard was so furious at the defeat that he began to 
climb to the rail. He would have dived blindly in, but his little 
child caught at him and screamed: 

“Papa! Papa! Don’t leave me 

Even Milly put out her hand idly to stay him from the useless 
sacrifice. And he dropped back, breathing heavily. 
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Rupert Hughes 


Beneath her eyes, Milly saw only a rush of ice—ice everywhere 
beneath, above, all across the river, on to the horizon, streaming 
down from the north—endless fragments of ice. 


II 
THE river was beautiful again with summer, absolved and 


renewed in innocence again, before Milly was able to bear the 
sight of it. She crept out to the porch from her bed, and there 


it was as before, wide, serene, a playground of sunbeams, a 


Then his habit of 


He considered her a moment. 
to contradict so potent a man. 


miracle of jewelry. She could hear the faint shouts of boys 
swimming in it. It was a Saturday, and school was out. New 
boys had grown up to go down to the river and pay the tax it 
exacted every year. 

As the pious Hindu lives unresistingly among the cobras that 
slay his people and may some day slay him, so Milly accepted the 
river, worshiped it in a way, hated it, revered it. There was no 
use fighting it. It could not be killed or driven away or appeased. 
Its whims could not be foretold. It was a god: it had its own 
teasons, its own way. 

She stared at it now, and wondered at its cruelty and could 
not deny it responsibility. She tried to employ her reason and 
accept it as a simple accident, a congress of waters electing the 
valley that lay easiest to its passage. But her reason lost the 
wrestle with the ancient instinct that coerced her into feeling 
that it was a being, a monster, alive, moody, basking, replete, 
purring, hungry, ravening, insatiable. 


command took hold of him. 
“You bet you did! And you're just in time” 
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Milly was as helpless before the river as before the long white 
star-stream across the heavens. She was such a little thing, and 
they were both so unthinkably huge. They broke her brain as 
their influences broke her heart. 

Helpless as the river to change its course or be other than it 
was, she let the waters of life flow through her. The ice about her 
heart melted and ran away. Warm floods of happiness over little 
things like health and music and averted misfortunes and pains 
assuaged made spring and summer in her soul, Autumn came, 
and winter was bleak once more. But spring was just as ruthless 

. She hated to be 
glad of anything af- 
ter the sorrows she 
had known, but, in 
spite of herself, she 
knew happiness at 
times, and she knew 
the yearnings for 
love, too. 

The life of the 
town, of the nation, 
flowed on like an- 
other river—an in- 
visible river that 
carried some to pros- 
perity and fame and 
others to shame and 
to death. 

People’s emotions, 
loves, hates, appe- 
tites for food, drink, 
and attention, for 
kisses and money, 
warmth, ecstasy, 
wild words, bright 
pieces of gold, and 
shining stones, for 
converts to religions 
or passions or politi- 
cal creeds — every- 
thing was rivers 
flowing through 
hearts. 

_ On dark nights, in 
the moonlight on the 
shadowy steps of the 
river-banks, on the 
glowing porches, in 
the dimly lighted 
rooms, strange 
streams of desire 
were enriching cer- 
tain souls and 
drowning others. 
Behind the curtains, 
under the dark awn- 
ings of the trees 
along the walks, riv- 
ers of dark longing 
were bearing people 
beyond their depths, 
swirling them in 
eddies that lost them 
their sense of direc- 


“I know,” he said. 


tion. 

Passions froze into ice and chilled the currents of kindliness, 
and the ice went out in rushes of hatred—loud quarrels that 
wrecked families and tore kinsfolk apart. Then warm winds 
and warm’waters put to sleep not only hatred but the rigors of 
duty, too; and dear, sweet people who meant well drifted into 
currents that swept them out of their depths. Young couples, 
wading cautiously among emotions, came to. step-offs and were 
drowned in mad raptures of horror, clutching at each other to 
mutual ruin. 

Milly, going by the school, one day, where she had been a little 
girl and had fallen in love with Hugo Ludlum, saw that there was 
commotion among the petty citizens of the girls’ school-yard. 
It was recess, but, instead of the usual riot of games, there was 
a hush of ill omen. 

Somebody’s daughter moved here and there and put all the 
others to flight. Milly watched them, wondering if the lonely 
child had some contagion that the others feared. Buf she. saw, 
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by the upturned noses and the sneering retreat of the others 
from her approach, that the contagion was moral and social. 

She saw the ostracized tot pause and clench her eyelids against 
scalding tears, and then run to the fence and hide her face in her 
arms and weep in an ague of despair. ore 

Milly called to one of the children—the little Stannard girl it 
was: 

“Oh, Amy, come here please! Who is the child that is crying?” 

Amy answered: 

“Don’t you know? That’s Lulu Kennen.” 

“‘What has she done?” 

“Nothin’.” 

“Then why do you treat her so?” 

. Amy flushed and stammered and ran away. 

As Milly waited and wondered, the bell rang; the children 
swarmed back into the hive, and their noise was quenched. 

The Kennen child noted the silence, turned, and found herself 
alone in the desert of the empty school-yard. Milly knew that 
the child’s mother was dead. She had gone fishing with her 
husband from a barge and had fallen into the river. Milly felt a 
double pity for her. The little girl was more afraid of solitude 
than of the mob. She ran to the school door, paused, and 
dreaded to enter. Then she made the terrific resolve to play 
truant, and came stealthily toward the gate. 

She was startled when she found Milly waiting for her. She 
shrank back, but Milly put out her hand. Lulu took it in amazed 
obedience to the gesture of an elder. : 

“What’s the matter, Lulu?” Milly asked. 

“T’m all right, I guess. I’m just goin’ home. 
go to this school no more.” 

“Why not?” 

“Cause the girls won’t play with me.” 

“Why won’t they? What have you done?” 

“Nothin’. They don’t mind me, ’cept they say—they say 
my sister has been awful bad.” 

“Your sister Rosie?” 

“Yessum.” 

Milly had known Rosie, a pretty thing with a lot of youth in 
her glowing cheeks and a vague reputation for recklessness. 

“Why, what has Rosie done?” she asked anxiously. 

“She ain’t done nothin,’ neither, but only be sick. Aunt Judy 
came over and was afraid Rosie was goin’ to die, and Rosie cried 
awful hard; but she’s lots better now, and the doctor came and 
brought her the cutest little baby. But the yother chillern say 
she’s bad and they won’t play with me, and I don’t see why, 
do you?” 

Milly felt her heart grow sick. The river of Life had caught 
Rosie Kennen off her feet and drowned her, and now it flung her 
back to the daylight, a repulsive wreck. She felt that, somehow, 
the hand of the child in hers carried a stain of the tragedy. She 
felt a desire not to be seen with the innocent victim, but she was 
ashamed of the desire to escape from her compromising charity, 
and fought down her impulse to disengage her hand from the 
fingers wrapped about hers like little cold fishing-worms. She 
forced herself to walk home with Lulu. But she could not force 
herself to go in and speak comfort to the girl who had found the 
current too swift 

The next afternoon, Milly read in the paper the story of the 
drowning of Lulu Kennen. She sprang to the porch rail to stare 
at the river. What was its fearful power that even a lonely 
child should go to it? 

The paper told how a man, mowing grass on the bluff, had 
seen a little girl loitering about the bank, far below. He had 
wondered what she was looking for. He saw her take off her hat, 
put a paper in it, and a small stone on the paper, then walk 
straight down into the water. After a few hesitant steps, she had 
suddenly disappeared, then come up again, her face lost in the 
mass of her hair as in seaweed. The current had caught her and 
dipped her under and lifted her up. It was like a baptism. 

He had run toward her, shouting, but a passing railroad train 
had cut him off from the shore, and when it had gone, he could 
see no trace of her.” 

The only record of her bitter career was her hat, and in it 
this note: 


I don’t want to 


_ Dere rosie ime sorie to leaf yu but nobodie woant play wit me so 
ime goan to tri to finde mama ile give her yur love yur loveign sistre 
lulu. tel papa goodby wen he cums hoam. 


Milly felt the little fishing-worms of the child’s fingers about 
her own and shuddered. The fingers seemed to cling and 
squirm, then let go slowly. © 


The Father of Waters 


She ran to her mother with the story. Her mother shook her 


head and wisely closed her heart against a tragedy that she could 


not cope with. She protected herself with a canny saying: 

“Tt looks like a punishment on Rosie Kennen, don’t it? I hope 
it'll be a lesson to her—and to some of these other girls that go 
about so free.” 

“Oh, mother!” Milly groaned, and stole away from her. A 
punishment! Were these all punishments, these deaths? Was 
Hugo Ludlum seized by an angry, spying school-teacher of a 
Deity because he could not resist the appeal of bright waters? 
Was Larry Trippet tortured and teased with hope as an extra 
rebuke for risking his safety in the ice? Were the War Eagle’s 
victims punished for trusting the brave, proud vessel that carried 
them to their fate? 

Some impulse of protest drove Milly to the home of Rosie 
Kennen, who was punished with life, as with death, as if the little 
daughter she had incurred had crowded the little sister from a 
pier into the river. 


On her way, she met Amy Stannard stumbling along, her eyes _ 


lost in tears. She saved the girl from walking off into a ditch, 
and asked her why she was crying. 

““*Cause I been mean to Lulu, and I wouldn’t speak to her. 
And she’s went and drownded herself, and Jesus don’t like me no 
more, and I don’t like myself, and I ought to go and jump in the 
river, too, only for not being good enough and too scared, too. 
Oh, I’m so mis’ble! I wisht I was dead, ’stead of Lulu.” 

Milly took her home and went on to the home of Rosie. The 
old vines were a shroud about the place The very door-posts 
seemed to bear a warning that the plague Had been here. 

She heard, before she knocked, the cry of a peevish infant with 
a just grudge against the world. Rosie’s shame-faced aunt 
opened the door and looked startled when she recognized Milly. 
She was voluble with the disgtace and she, too, prated of pun- 


ishment. 

Rosie was abject. She had fallen from the wild chariot of 
Romance and the wheels had passed over her. She poured out 
upon Milly’s heart the long story of her ignominy. She wasstill 
more amazed than repentant. Her repeated question was: 

“Why? Why did all this have to happen to me? Other 
girls have been worse than what I was, and nobody even knew. 
I didn’t mean to be bad. You believe me, don’t you?” 


A score of times, Milly vowed that she believed her. And she” 


did. She was worn out, at last, with the vanity of pity. 


Rosie had drowned in Life more hopelessly than Lulu in Death. © 
It was the river of Life that was to blame for the death of souls... 


Some dived in without heed and swam about at will. Some were 


dragged or thrust in, and the waters closed over them. All man-' 
kind kept playing about the bank, and this insatiable river also. 


collected its annual toll of victims from the youth of the town. - 

Seeing the havoc it had wrought in the once all-mirthful Rosie, 
Milly suddenly understood the treachery of love. She had felt 
its calm, enticing warmth and had recoiled from its sudden 
rushes. Now she grew more afraid of its mysterious, invisible, 
eternal current than of the other Mississippi. 


Ill 


SHE grew afraid of life, of friendships, even. She went to no 


more parties, looked on the moonlight alone, and watched the’ 


world from her porch as she watched the river. 

By and by her mother died and grew tenderer in memory than 
she had been in life. Jesse, the rough boy, became a man, a 
machinist of a certain cleverness. 

Her mother left the house to Milly. It was all she had, so 
she stayed there, telling herself that she hated the river, but never 
quite daring to divorce herself from it. 

Her brother married and could spare her no more money; so 
she took to giving music lessons. There were many children in 
town whose parents wanted to keep them out of mischief by 
chaining them to piano-stools. Milly’s fees were very reason- 
able, if one did not demand too much information or skill for the 
money. So she kept alive in the pinched existence of a con- 
demned old maid. 

One of her pupils was the swiftly growing daughter of Captain 
Harley Stannard, still a peripatetic widower. Amy had grown 
by now to the age for embarking in a shallop of romance. She 
wanted to make music for the allurement of youth and the ex- 
pression of the melodies dancing through her heart. She was 
engaged to at least one young man, and spent a large part of her 
lesson-hours telling Milly how wonderful he was. 


Milly, a resigned old maid, began to feel an envy of so much 


bliss—an envy, even, of the danger. 
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The captain's voice, calling to the pilot, was the best thing in that paradise. 


And so had she found hers 


it had found its master. 


She had moored her heart against the dock to wait decay, but 
the winter began to wane in spite of her. 

Sometimes when the Amy J. was laid up for repairs or cargo or 
was in hibernation, Captain Stannard would be seen in the ofling 
of Amy’s music lessons. 

Milly grew used to him as to the river. He began to talk with 
her as she left the house. Sometimes she would linger for a few 

-words with him after Amy had been reprieved and allowed to es- 
cape. Sometimes Captain Stannard would stroll home with Milly. 

The next winter especially, he paid her courtesy. On cold 
days, he hated to let her go into the lonely house alone. She 
hated to leave him outside on the walk. They seemed to realize 
each other’s feelings; but, of course, she could not invite a man 
into her house. 

‘That was a long winter, and it grew more and more difficult 
for Milly to keep from saying the terrible words: 


The river was a mighty river, but 


““Won’t you come in a minute, Captain?”’ 

It was spring that dissolved the ice into a gentle dew. And 
one spring evening the captain came over and rang her door- 
bell. She went out to him and they sat on the porch a long while. 

He came again, and he began to urge her to give un her lonely 
life and take pity on his lonely life. 

She had not the courage to say, “Yes,’’ or yet, ““No.” She 
did not answer at all, which would have been answer enough for 
anybody but the sort of man the captain was. 

Then, one balmy evening when the very air was an appeal, 
when the breeze had fingers to caress the hair and mellow the 
heart of one, the captain called, and, after a long while of lazy 
talk, he said: 

“Milly, I’m taking my boat out again to-night. She starts 
her trips again. You’ve never been up the river—or down it 


either, for that matter—have vou?” 
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“No, Captain.” 

“Well, i in thunder don’t you come along with me and make 
a real voyage for once?”’ 

“Why, Captain!” 

- “As m’ wife, o’ course.” 

“Why, Captain!” 

“We'll be loaded along about ten o’clock, I guess.. We could 
get married to-morrow, somewheres up the river, if you feel shy 
about “rt to church’ with ‘me here. You could sleep in my 
cabin.- 1’ll be up all night, anyways. It would rest you consid’- 
- able to sleep on the water, I ’magine. Why don’t you? You're 
gettin’ nowheres, here all by yourselt, and I’m gettin’ nowheres 
but old, and up and down the river. Amy is gettin’ ready to 
marry; then I'll be as alone, as you are. I think we’d make out 
right well together, Milly. Come on and gimme a chance 9 
make you happy, you poor sweet child! I just can’t bear to 
leave you here alone another summer. Won’t you come along, 
Milly honey—won’t you?” 

The only argument against his prayer was that there was no 
argument against it. _ Milly had grown to suspect smooth sur- 
faces. ‘They meant hidden danger. She did not believe in hap- 
piness any more. "She hated herself for it, but all she could 


say was: 
“Thank you ever so ares, Captain. But I don’t see how I 
could.” 
He seemed to read the hopelessness in her very kindliness. 
He groaned: 


right for you! Good-r night. 

It wrung her heart to watch hin go. The click of the gate that 
let him out sounded like the click of a jail door locking her in. 

The click of her own door behind her was a double lock. As 
she paused in the empty blackness of the house, she wondered 
why she was such a fool. 

A great glow of light at a window told her why. 
river. She was afraid to leave it. 

It drew her out to the porch. 

The grandeur of it in the sheen of moonlight smote her to an 
awe. It had sapped her life. It had taken her lovers away, her 
childhood sweetheart, and the husband of her choice. It was 
jealous of her. She was the bride of the Mississippi. It would 
tolerate no rivals. 

She had tried to give her heart elsewhere, but it had taken 
swift revenge in murder. If she had accepted the happiness, the 
comfort, the companionship, at least, the captain offered, the 
river would undoubtedly have slain him, too. His boat would 
have gone down in some wild conspitacy, and he would have 
joined Hugo and 

But what a mockery of wedlock was hers! The river gave her 
no recompense for her devotion. It was one of those gods that 
take all the slaughter of doves and lambs and blood and life, and 
never relent or answer a prayer. 

Suddenly a queer thought pierced her: She had never gone 
to the river. She had never given herself into the hands of this 
mystic spouse of hers.-: She had feared him or admired him from 
afar. What if she should go to him as a bride and trust him? 

Well, and if she did, what wedding gift could he give her? 
Just one: peace—unbroken peace. Troubles and disappoint- 
ments and ‘anguishes and* fatigues and all the uglinesses of the 
world were visited upon people who walked the earth. But for 
those who went down into the waters, there was the bliss of 
silence. There would be a little suffering at first—such terror as 
brides. endure—but thereafter, and ever after, peace. 

She seemed. to understand at last what the river had been 
trying to tell her ‘all ‘these years. She heard it calling now. 


It was the 


With its-countless eyes, it watched her, and its low murmur was - 


asi one word: “Come!” repeated over and over. 
— 


IV 


WITHOUT pausing for a shawl or a hat, she descended from the 
porch to the grass and slipped down the steep terrace to a toppled 
gate in the lower fence. It opened on a grassy, unused road that 
led-into the traveled street. 

Without once losing sight of the river, she made her way to the 
long and rickety hundred and twenty-four steps. She slipped 
down these without taking her eyes from the hypnosis of the 
shining, shivering stream. 

No one else was abroad at this moment, and she crossed the 
gravelly railroad tracks to the brim of the river—the spot where 
she had come down to watch Larry Trippet’s boat. 

Then there had been a huddle of ice; now there was a gush of 
molten silver. She went with gingerly steps to the margin, 


- face the long climb to her lonely house. 
‘the railroad track. Suddenly she came round the buttress of 


The Father of Waters 


where the water felt along the pebbles with white, searching 


‘ fingers. She was mortally afraid, but the wet earth gave way 


beneath her slippers. Her ankles were clasped by warm hands. 
The edge of her skirt was fluttered by the eddies. 

Suddenly she was in to her knees. She put a cautious foot 
forward, but she found no support for it. She was on the edge 
of one of those step-offs that had betrayed so many who could 
not swim. 

She could not swim. She was afraid. She tried to return to 
the bank. She writhed backward, twisting at the waist, clutch- 
ing for the solid earth. 

There seemed to be a great scurry in the waters, as if some one 
rose from them to grasp her. With a weak cry of utter fear, she 
whirled round. Her hands clutched cinders and rough mussel- 
shells. But they were good. 

She was free of the river again. Firm ground was beneath 
her. Her feet squeaked in her wet shoes; her skirts dripped, but 
she was out of the danger. 

She was stricken with a palsy of terror. She was too weak to 
She stumbled along 


the bluff into the bright lights of the levee. 

She saw the Amy J. moored close ashore. Her tall smoke- 
stacks were streaming with smoke. Red lanterns were hung here 
and there. The gang-planks slanting to the levee were filled 
with processions of big ants laden with barrels and boxes from the 
diminishing heaps on the ground. The black roustabouts were 
hustling back and forth, singing and grunting. 

The first mate was busy among them with harsh curses and 
gestures and blows. From the upper deck came a mellow voice, 
big with authority: 

“Handsomely there—handsomely now! 
right soon!” 

It was her captain’s voice. He stood on the head of his mighty 
ship, commanding it as a mahout controls an elephant. 

Milly stood and watched him with a distant adoration. 

The mountain of bales and barrels was vanishing. She wanted 
to call to him good-by and warn him against the jealous river. 
But she could not find a sound in her throat. 
nearer and nearer unwittingly. And, at last, he saw her in the 
glare of the arc-lamps. He shaded his eyes with his hands. He 
started to call to her, but turned back on his deck and disap- 
peared. 

He. was angry with her. 
turned away, rejected indeed. 

She heard big feet on the rough cobbles. 

“Ts that you, Milly?” 

She paused till he came up. 

“What you doin’ down here?’ 

“T don’t know,” she mumbled humbly. 

He considered her a moment. Then his habit of command 


We got to git off 


And with reason enough. She 


A voice followed her. 


took hold of him. 

ye know,” he said. ‘You came down here to go along with 
me.’ 

“Did I?” she whimpered, not daring to contradict so potent 
a man. 


“You bet you did! And you’re just in time.” He had her 
little thin arm in his big fat hand, and he was carrying her forward 
in a policeman-way when she protested, 

“But I didn’t bring any clothes or anything.” 

“Get plenty of clothes up the river. And I’ll buy ’em for you 
—the kind of clothes, too, you ought to have. I guess you won't 
miss what you’re leavin’ behind when you see what I'll fit you 
out in, you God-blessed little pitiful angel, you!” 

He led her up the gang-plank among the last of the deck-hands. 
They were in such a hurry they had no time to notice the 
captain’s prisoner. 

Milly yielded because she had no strength to fight. Anybody 
could have carried her off. She thought it was a lucky thing 
that it happened to be the captain. 

He led her through the cargo, up a flight of narrow steps, 
out on the upper deck and into a cabin. 

“Make yourself at home, Milly. It ain’t what you ought to 
have, but you can fix it up to suit you to-morrow. I got t 


leave you now and cast off, and I’ll be mighty busy all gh Z 


Me and the old river have been fightin’ each other my whole life. 
Old Mr. Mississip is all right if you watch him. I know every 
durned dimple in the current. So you needn’t worry. I'll see 
you in the mornin’. Good-night, honey. It’s the goodest night 


I ever saw. Do you mind, honey?” 
He had kissed her on the forehead. 
possession and protection. 


It was like a seal of 
(Concluded on page 100) 


Yet she drew | 
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ULIA MARLOWE, the most distinguished living portrayer in English of the heroines of the poetic classic 
drama, has returned to the stage, and, with E. H. Sothern, will appear this season in “Twelfth Night,” 
“Hamlet,” and “The Taming of the Shrew,” produced according to the most modern ideas in stagecraft. 
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t was 
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portant member of the cast of the “Ziegfeld Follies,” although 


only recently that she decided to devote herself more exclusively to dancing. She made her stage début in 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CAMPBELL STUDIOS, 538 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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ashington stock company, and then went in for musical comedies, appearing in “The Blue Paradise.” 
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, aw TH CHATTERTON has again found a vehicle for her special charm and talent that is proving entirely 
satisfactory and delightful to her large following of playgoers. This time, her role is that of a senator's 
daughter in an interesting comedy, “Moonlight and Honeysuckle,” the scenes of which are laid in Washington. 
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Deke THEA MACKAYE started her stage career at the age of fifteen in a road company as Peg, in “Peg 
o’ My Heart.” Her vivacity and spirit soon made her in demand for farce-comedy, and she has now taken 


a new step, and is acting the heroine of one of the present season’s popular musical comedies, “See-Saw.” 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY CAMPBELL STUDIOS 
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May-fly 


“Well, here we are,” said the bridegroom briskly. ‘What do you think of Oil City, my dear?” 


The story of a flirt 


By Dana Gatlin 


Illustrated by P. A. Carter 


ABRE tells us of the May-fly—a fragile creature born 
in the heat of a summer afternoon, darting out on 
gauzy wings in ecstastic flight, pausing neither to 
take food nor rest, but living merely to dance and 

love in the sun. Then, at sunset, it dies. But human May- 
flies, when the sunshine goes, must still live on. 


Her name was Wanda—Wanda Lynn; and her place in life 
and her home befitted the gay poesy of her personality like her 
name. The home was a charming, old-fashioned house that 
opened wide, friendly window-eyes out at you and rested its feet 
in the Sound. That is, the Lynns lived in the Long Island 
house more than any other place and called it “home.” But 
their’s was a nomadic existence. Mr. Lynn, descended from a 
century-old family which makes for blue-blooded aristocracy 
in this land, was not rich as riches are reckoned in a multimil- 
lionaire age, but he had inherited enough money to indulge his 
recurrent whims for travel. Then there was the New York 
house on Gramercy Park, which must not be left boarded up 
interminably. But, again and again, whenever more exotic or 
more compelling or more stressful environments began to pall, 
the Lynns returned to the tranquil old house on the Sound. 


And there, back in childhood, Wanda had first chained young 
Dallas Roamer to her chariot-wheel. Conquest was an inborn 
art with her. Many little boys in Fairhaven welcomed the bonds 
of the spoiled knee-skirted darling. ‘They vied for her favor— 
the boisterous ones, the daredevil ones, the happy-go-lucky ones, 
andtheshyones. Dal Roamer wasoneoftheshy ones. He was 
the rector’s son, a gangly boy who was often jeered at by the 
other boys. But Dal didn’t mind. He preferred books and the 
dreams that books could bring him to their rough-and-tumble 
play. Then he had other dreams. 

He was himself playing the réle of Wanda’s chosen knight— 
delightful pictures. He saw himself, returning from exciting ad- 
ventures on some desert island like Robinson Crusoe’s, handing her 
strange tropical fruits—or something. He saw himself, after weird 
experiences in some magnificent Arabian Nights land, bringing 
back gleaming jewels and rich, colorful silks, and things like that. 
He longed to give her the most enchanting gifts in the world; he 
ached to go through thrilling dangers to get them. Then she would 
never overlook him for any cocky, loud-tongued boy. If he could 
but prove his superior devotion—and do it right away! 

Young though he was, Wanda had entered his imagination; 
and when a girl—even a little girl, with flowing bair'and knee- 
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length skirts—steals into the imagination of an imaginative boy, 
it may take a long, long time and a great many hard knocks to 
dislodge her. 

So Wanda Lynn, the capricious little princess, but forgivably 
capricious, because she was a little princess, held her place in 
young Dal’s dreams while he was preparing for and entering 
college, and she per- 
ennially coming and 
going, but with each 
returnseemingtohim 
more winsome. 

It was the summer 
of his junior year in 
college—the year he 
was twenty and she 
cighteen—that Dal 
first began concrete- 
ly to think the word 
“love” and to un- 
derstand what the 
word might mean. 

The Lynns had 
just returned to 
Fairhaven, and 
Wanda was holding 
a court of reception 
on the porch over- 
looking the Sound. 
The scene was se- 
renely brilliant—the 
moon rising above 
the trees of the far- 
ther shore, stretch- 
ing a silver bridge 
across the water; 
slender points of 
competitive, man- 
made illumination 
here and there prick- 
ing the shadows of 
the bank and mir- 
roring streaks of re- 
flection; the wind, 
which had folded its 
wings at sunset, stir- 
ring faintly now and 
then, not yet quite 
asleep, and from 
somewhere the 
sound of music—a 
neighbor’s phono- 
graph, but neverthe- 
less floating sweet 
and tender to set 
young hearts vibrat- 
ing. 

The music, the 
moonlight—some- 
thing at once sooth- 
ing and agitating in 
it all—strangely 
troubled young Dal, 
sitting silent there 
in the group. He 
was happy—because 
Wanda was home 
again; and he was, at the same time, unhappy—because of the 
others demanding her attention. Would they never go? 

But the other youths seemed in no hurry to go; they, too, 
adored Wanda. She was just a pretty girl, not very intellectual 
and an outrageous coquette—a tall, slim, lissom creature with 
somewhat narrow shoulders, delicate hands that spoke of rest- 
less youth, ruffled brown hair, skin pale and opaque, but warmly 
aglow from within, and long gray eyes fringed over with thick 
black lashes. But perhaps it was not her mere looks that marked 
her powers so much as something mischievous yet mocking and 
wilful in her manner, or her glance of caressing kindness, or her 
smile, now teasing and now lapsing to abstraction, or her 
laughter—that soft, amused, murmuring tinkle. 

At any rate, youth flocked round her like bees. But Dal 
hated these buzzing bees. Would they never go? 

They would not. Go and leave him behind? No; they stayed 


Wanda tried to laugh her light, mocking tinkle. 


till he, too, must go, and then, from the departing group, came 
back a medley of last words about “‘dates’’—endless dates! 
Soon Dal, down the road, got away from the others. Alone, 
an impulse came over him to return to the house he had just 
left—just to look at it from the roadway. Foolishness—just to 
stand staring at a sleeping house! 


But maybe Wanda wouldn’t 


“Then you were playing?” he demanded. 


have gone in yet; she might still be sitting on the porch. It 
would be pleasant to have a solitary moment with her; this 
evening had been so unsatisfactory, almost worse, in a way, than 
no visit at all. Then Reason came, as he stood indecisive in the 
road, and roughly shook him by the shoulder. Of course she’d 


‘gone in; even if she hadn’t, he couldn’t sit visiting with her at 


this hour—her parents wouldn’t stand for it. 

Thus argued Reason. But young Dal found himself facing 
back toward the Lynn homestead. 

He had not meant to pass the gate, but, somehow, hefound 
himself furtively following the tree-shadows across the lawn 
toward the house. Up on the porch, the moonlight shone full 
on the chair Wanda had occupied. A bit of brighter white shim- 
mered on the wickerwork. Swiftly, unthinking, throwing off 
Reason entirely, Dal vaulted the balustrade and captured the 
white wisp. Her handkerchief! 


Why 
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Dana 


At just that moment, he heard a disconcerting sound, some- 
thing sounding like a giggle. Dal turned abruptly. There, 


ring over a wicker top, was Wanda. 

“Why, what are you doing here? I ‘thought you had gone.” 
“T came back for something,” he mumbled. 

“Did you find it?” she asked, coming around into the open. 


“When I kiss a girl, it’s not in play. 


In the strong moonlight, he saw that she was smiling. 

“T might ask what you’re doing out here,” he tried to counter. 

“Just contemplating running off to the moon on a moonbeam. 
It looks like a pretty place to live up there—you came just in 
time. But supposing some one else had seen you—it looked sort 
of queer not to come up by the front path, you know.” She 
laughed her murmuring tinkle of a laugh. 

“T’m glad if I amuse you,” said Dal stiffly. 

“You sound offended with me. I’m afraid, if I did run away 
to live in the moon, that you wouldn’t follow me.” 

“T wouldn’t,” said Dal promptly. 

“Oh, well—” She half turned, as if to go in. 

“Just one thing—” Dal had taken sudden alarm. 

“Yes?. What is it?” she asked uninterestedly. 
- “About to-morrow afternoon.” He shifted awkwardly. 
“Booked up for anything?” 


Well, if that's the way you feel——-" 


Gatlin ; 


“To-morrow afternoon?” She pondered. ‘‘Why, Lester’s 
coming over for tennis.” 

“How about to-morrow night?” 

“Let me see”—again reflective. ‘“Charlie’s coming by to 
take me over to a dance at his cousin’s at Great Neck.” 

“Ves; vou’ll make them all dance,” he commented darkly. 

“What do you mean by that?” de- 
manded_ Wanda. + 

“T don’t like that Charlie Twining. 
He’s a smug, self-satisfied pup!’’ 

“Tf you’re going to make insulting 
remarks about my friends,” she said 
haughtily, “‘you’d better be going.” 

“Allright.” . 

He stalked down the steps. Wanda, 
still haughty, moved across the porch 
and into the house. But presently she 
drifted back through the doorway. At 
the sight of Dal, still loitering at the 
foot of the porch steps, she started as if 
surprised, 

“T supposed you’d gone long ago,” 
she said stiffly. 

“T came,” he said, “to put your 
handkerchief back.” 

He handed over the white wisp. She 
received it coldly. 

Dal ‘still lingered. He cleared his 
throat, and then, 

“Y’m sorry if I said anything to 
offend you—really sorry.” She was 
looking away from him to indicate that 
his penitence didn’t interest her. “Of 
course it’s no business of mine,” he 
pursued humbly, “whom you choose 
for your friends.” 

Still she-said nothing. But, as he 
dejectedly eyed her, standing there like 
a frozen statue of soft loveliness, he saw 
the hand holding the handkerchicf 
make a furtive approach to her eyes. 

“Why, Wanda!” he burst out., “Are 
you crying?” : 

“You’re—so cross—unkind!” 

“Wanda, don’t cry!” 

“You don’t understand me at all,” 
she continued, in a choked voice. 

“Vmabully. Please——” 


She dabbled at her eyes. Then said 
charitably: 
“Don’t bother about it. Of course 


it hurts me—frightfully—to have you 
misunderstand. I know I’m flighty, 
but——” 

“But you can be awfully sweet when 
you want to.. Please forgive me! Say 
you forgive me, Wanda!” 

“T forgive: you, Dal.” She seemed 
very noble to the lad as she said that. 
She moved a step nearer, placed .a 
fragile hand on-the balustrade, looked 
down at him almost timidly. ‘Now 
that we’ré being truthful with each 
other—well, I told a fib about coming 
back to look at the moon. I hoped you 
hadn’t gone. I wanted to-make up.” 

She was very close as she leaned down toward him over the 
balustrade. He could see a suspicious, moist brightness in her 
eyes. Her face, half smiling now, but a dolorous; appealing kind 
of smile, seemed unbearably sweet with that look of repentant 
confession. The boy wanted to vault the barrier between them 
and kiss her. But he didn’t dare. As he gazed up, speechless 
and adoring, she murmured: 

“T’m glad’'we made up. Asa reward——” 

Then a sudden glimmer of white through the air; a linen wisp 
caught in his hand—a tinkle of hushed laughter—a soft flurry 
of skirts disappearing through the doorway—and Dal found him- 
self alone, holding a crumpled handkerchief. a i 

He pocketed it tenderly, reverently. Then he carried it home 
to put it safely away and keep it in his dreams. , 

Dal Roamer was only twenty, but he had suddenly ceased to 

bey. He was:imdoves-knew: himself in love...And, if his 
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passion dated from that summer night, so did his suffering also. . 


He had set himself a hard stint of study for that summer—he 
was trying to complete his college course in three years and hoped 
to graduate the following June. But thoughts of Wanda, vis- 
ions of Wanda, came between him and the printed page. He 
suffered when away from her, but in her presence, with all those 
other hangers-on, he learned the keener tortures of jealousy. 
He sulked, propitiated, fawned; he hated himself, tried to tear 
himself away from the circle of her enchantment. But always 
he came back for more torments. 

“Do you really like that Allen fellow?” he recklessly burst 
out, one day. 

Wanda elevated her brows amusedly. 

“Of course. I like everybody who likes me.” 

Dal knew she spoke the truth; young and inexperienced 
though he was, he vaguely sensed that every one of Wanda’s 
adorers was necessary to her—because they were adorers. His 
instincts of fastidiousness and self-respect rebelled at this, yet 
he found himself asking fatuously, 

“Do you like me, I wonder?”’- 

“Naturally. For you like me.” 

He knew she was making fun of him, but, in her presence, her 
eyes regarding him with that chaffing yet tender expression, he 
was unable to rise and assert his manly dignity. He let her 
coquet with him till he grew agitated with undefinable emo- 
tions. Then he watched her coquet with others till he sickened 
with jealousy. Such things are bad for study. He ceased to try 
to study. His father grumbled at him; his mother irritatingly 
fretted over him. 

When autumn came, Wanda flitted away somewhere, and Dal 
had to carry the dead fruit of his wasted hours back to college. 
But he did not charge this setback against the girl. No; her 
image was quickly shorn of her faults. It was the softer recol- 
lections of her he kept—Wanda of the moonlight, teasing but 
tender, wafting down to him a handkerchief to treasure. 


In time, Dal was graduated from college, issuing forth, armed 
with a diploma, to battle with the world. 

For the first conflict came the stirring arena of a newspaper 
office in the city. This was to be merely a beginning, of course— 
a way-station on the road to the goal. Just what goal, he hardly 
dared define, but it was something large, fine, and iridescent— 
a place wherein he might find vent for all those vague thoughts 
and feelings within him. It would be wonderful to arrive at 
such place, gloriously satisfying in itself, hut doubly wonderful 
since it would be a fitting spot to share with Wanda. 

‘For. Wanda seemed fixed as the guiding star of his dreams. 
When first he saw her after he was launched, he tried to tell her 
this. Her amused yet affection-tinged reception of his terribly 
serious “proposal” did not suffice to discourage him, did not 
suggest to him he’d best tear down the shrine in his heart. 

He repined when she flitted away again. Then he worked and 
hoped and dreamed through the months until her return, count- 
ing the days until he might see her again, only, when he did see 
her again, to glow, melt, freeze, and burn With every emotion in 
the world. Once more his work went to pieces, and now it was 
his city editor who grumbled. Dal realized the havoc Wanda 


wrought, but he told himself all that would be altered, amended, i 


made up, when she was securely his own. 

Wanda securely his own! When? For, the next spring, she 
laughingly “refused” him again. He had thrown over an im- 
portant assignment to rush out to Fairhaven as soon as the Lynns 
arrived. She could laugh, but Dal trembled dt specters of shad- 
owy suitors in those far-off places to which he couldn’t follow her. 

“You're not in love with some other fellow?” he got out. 
Wanda laughed again. ‘Well, it’s nothing to laugh about! 
Don’t you ever expect to fall in love?” 

Wanda didn’t answer at once. April was flinging her first 
banners over the woods where the two were rambling, slim 
anemones saluting the winds, bells of columbine delicately 
aswing, May-apples peeping demurely from under parasols of 
gteen—the fragile, evanescent first flowers of spring. The girl, 
after a long silence, stooped petulantly and plucked a blossom. 

“Don’t let’s talk about love. I want to be happy as long 
as I can.” 

“But that’s what makes you happy—love.” 

“No. Love makes demands, brings responsibilities and cares 
and sorrows. It makes you old. I don’t want to be old.” 

That seemed to be what Wanda dreaded most—growing old. 
She wanted to dance with Youth forever. And it almost looked 
as if she were to have her wish. Years passed. People began, 
when speaking of her, to reckon up how old Wanda Lynn must 


be. Why, she must be nearly twenty-seven! And she’d had 
innumerable good chances! What on earth was the girl waiting 
for, anyway? 

Well, it developed that she must have been waiting for only 
Dal Roamer. It was in the fall of the year she was twenty-seven 
that, finally, she became engaged to him. Had people known, 
they would have mockingly marveled, for surely something 
more brilliant was “coming to” Wanda Lynn. Not that Dal 
wasn’t considered a “nice young fellow,” but he was moody 
and intense and unpractical and, though his name was now ap- 
pearing in the magazines, he was poor and without social position 
to speak of. Some of Wanda’s feminine friends disclaimed seeing 
any intrinsic merits in the girl; yet even they conceded her a 
probable “catch” some day. However, the surprising engage- 
ment was secret for months before a yet more surprising turn 
set tongues a-wagging. 

But had society known at the first, it could have been hardly 
more startled at her capitulation than was Wanda herself. It 
happened so suddenly, so unexpectedly, so overwhelmingly. 
It was a year or so after Mr. Lynn’s death, and Wanda and her 
mother were staying at the Gramercy Park house. One rainy 
autumn afternoon, Mrs. Lynn was entertaining some of her 
friends at bridge. Wanda wasn’t playing; she hated cards. She 
felt melancholy that afternoon, and, on impulse, she ’phoned 
Dal to drop in for tea and to “cheer her up.” Dal, who had been 


in her.bad graces for several days, came running. But when he , 


appeared, neither of them mentioned tea. Wanda received him 
in her “den,” a little room overlooking the park, and for a while 
the talk was spasmodic. Wanda, sitting near the window, 
glanced abstractedly out at the rain-blurred square. And Dal, 
who had welcomed her summons as an overture, waited cau- 
tiously. for her to give the cue. Finally she spoke. 

“T’m unhappy, Dal. 

Quickly he looked at her. She was regarding him almost 
shyly. For some reason, his heart suddenly quivered. At that 
moment, he would have welcomed a chance to cut off a hand to 
save her one pang. He moved toward her. Leaning down and 
feeling for her hand, he huskilvy questioned her. 

“Oh, I don’t suppose it amounts to much,” 
apathetically; “it’s just that I’m unhappy.” 

“But why? Tell me, Wanda.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t explain it.” And sudden impatience tinged 
her voice. ‘“ Mother’s been picking at me—she’s afraid I’ll turn 
out what she calls a ‘failure.’ Says it’s high time I stopped my 
foolishness—that I’ve got to ‘settle down.’ Of course, by that 
she means to get married.” 

Dal’s foreboding tremor contracted in a stiff chill, Was 
Wanda trying to “break news” to him? But, before he could 
get any word out, she went on, in a voice suddenly vehement, 
passionate: 

“T don’t want to ‘settle down.’ I suppose I’m weak, cow- 
ardly— Look at those women down-stairs, eternally shuffling 
and playing out their cards! Will I come to that? I'll come to 
worse. I’ll be an old woman who shuffles and reshuffles the 
memories of lost youth in a sort of hideous, farcical solitaire. A 
horrible, unlovely old thing always harking back to ‘when I was 
young.’ No graciousness in old age for me—I feel it! I’d rather 
fling out all my cards in one brief, mad, happy game than hoard 
them up for that kind of ghastly play. You may think me 
foolish, but it’s the way lam. I dread growing old. Dread it— 
dread it!” 

What did Dal know about thinking her foolish or not? He 
only knew that he pitied her, yearned over her, loved her. So 
hardly knowing what he was doing, he knelt beside her, drooping 
there in her chair, and kissed her. It was no kiss of the conquer- 
ing male. Timid and trembling and fugitive enough, that first 
intimate caress. But it made the girl start and try to draw 
away. But Dal held her firmly, protectively. 

“You must not let yourself get tangled up in such foolish 
fancies,” he said. ‘It’s unworthy of you. You must not——”’ 

“And who will prevent me?” interrupted Wanda. 

“T will,” said Dal. 

“And since when have you taken charge of my doings?” 
She was almost smiling. . 

“Since a minute ago,” 
me kiss you.” 

“Let you?” she exclaimed. 

“Didn’t you want me to?” He rose to his feet, standing un- 
steady, flushed, but grave. and with the terribly intense gravity of 
youth. Wanda tried to laugh her light, mocking tinkle. ‘‘Then 
you were playing?” he demanded. “When I kiss a girl, it’s not 
in play. Well, if that’s the way you feel——”’ 


she answered 


he replied gravely. “When you let 
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As he gazed up, speechless and adoring, she murmured: “I'm glad we made up. 


He broke off, went fumblingly toward the window. 

The girl watched him, started after him, halted, then suddenly 
pressed both palms to her face. 

“Oh, Dal!” 

“What’s the matter now?” he asked stiffly. 

“J—oh, I don’t know. I think, maybe——” She turned her 
head, shielding fingers and all, away from him, as though trying 
to hide some shame. Then she sped into his arms. 


As a reward 


“T’m a frittering and undeserving thing, Dal. But—lI think 
in my heart I’ve always—” He felt her arms about his neck, 
her breath upon his cheek, her lips against his own. 

There ensued the halcyon period of love sweetly confessed, 
of love given and received. Wanda had suddenly become as 
tame as a lamb in Dal’s hands. Dal adored her in her humble, 
dreamy-eyed mood of soft surrender; more than ever before he 
adored her. And, adoring her more (Continued on page 94) 
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“Mr. Baird's 


When you're leaving, just 


The servant grinned. Also, he winked. 


room's down this way. 


walk out like you owned the place, miss” 


Synopsis of the Earlver Instalments 


~~ would you do if, while stopping in New York, you re- 
turned to your hotel and found that some one had put a 
trunk containing over two hundred thousand dollars in bank- 
notes in your room? This happened New Year’s eve, a year ago, 
to Rodney Baird, ex-captain in the A. E. F. Baird “borrowed” 
four thousand of this sum, for he had pressing need of money at 
the moment—chiefly to replace a diamond pin entrusted to him 
by Eileen Elsing for safekeeping, and which was stolen from him 
by a pickpocket in the street revels of the evening. 

Baird feels sure that he will be able to replace the money in 
a short time, for luck has favored him through Jimmy Ladd, who 
served with him in France. Jimmy is the son of a wealthy father, 
and, discovering Baird’s presence in New York, shows more than 
a friendly interest by introducing him to his friends and promising 
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RANKIE LANDERS had been confronted by many 
strange situations in a life devoted to getting the “‘sucker- 
money.” Cold nerve had pulled him through all of them. 
Perfect master of his temper had he always been, 

But blind wrath now swayed him. True, he had gone 
armed to see Baird. But what of that? He was always armed. 
And, despite the greatest provocation, he had never used a 
os 6g before. He had drawn it—vyes; but he had never 

it. 

But love is the unknown quantity, and love had entered into 
the Landers life. And love is inseparably accompanied by 
jealousy. Jealousy had burned in the heart of Landers from 
the moment that Fannie Holben had first cautiously mentioned 
the name of Baird. 


Uneasy 


By Arthur 
Somers Roche 


him a substantial position in his father’s business. 

Before this, Baird expected to return to his home 
ae in Donchester, Massachusetts, and resume his 
[! occupation of bookkeeper. 

| It is at Jimmy’s New Year’s eve party that 

Baird meets Eileen Elsing, and she captivates 
him atonce. She is a frank, self-reliant girl, quite 
ill, il different in type from the young women he knows 
Hit in his home town. She takes a rather unserious 
| attitude toward him, but Baird feels, nevertheless, 
Hii that his sudden liking for her is returned. Buta 
| middle-aged man of wealth, Sam Blackmar, is 
hovering in the background. It is the gossip of 

Ladd’s circle that Eileen intends to marry him, 

and Baird begins to think that the girl is mer- 
—~ cenary. He learns that she possesses only a mod- 

est income. . 

Baird arranges to settle in New York, subleases 

an expensive apartment, and puts the money in a 

storage warehouse. He is offered a position with 
| the Ladds at two thousand a month, and has 
| visions of being able to replace the bills he ab- 

stracted from the trunk, take steps to find the 
oa rightful owner of the money, and live henceforth 
| on Easy Street. 
im i But he is disturbed by the appearance of one 
Fannie Holben, who knew him in Donchester and 
has traced him, after recognizing him amung the 
New Year’s revelers. She wants money to launch 
herself on a stage career, and hints at knowledge of 
Baird’s find. The money is evidently connected 
in some manner with Frankie Landers, a well- 
known gambler, who had the room next to Baird’s 
in the hotel. Landers was arrested on New Year’s 
eve and has been in jail. Baird assumes complete 
ignorance of the money before Fannie, and she gets no 
encouragement of help from him. 

The next night, Baird and young Ladd run across Fannie and 
Landers in a cabaret. Eileen is also there with Blackmar. The 
latter has come to meet Landers for some purpose. Landers is in 
love with Fannie and becomes jealous of Baird. He also hints at 
Baird’s having the money. The following day, Blackmar inti- 
mates to Eileen of knowledge detrimental to Baird; but she sends 
him away in anger. 

Eileen’s uncle dies and leaves her about a million dollars. She 
has no longer to consider ‘money as a factor in marriage. Fannie 
Holben comes and tells her that she can put Baird in jail; Fannie 
also sees Baird, and demands twenty-five thousand dollars under 
threat of exposure. Baird refuses. Ladd meets Fannie again, 
gives her five thousand dollars, and establishes her in an apart- 
ment. Landers thinks that Baird is her protector, and, going to 
his office, shoots him, wounding him slightly. The affair is kept 
out of the papers, but an account, no names mentioned but easily 
recognizable, appears in City Items. Eileen sees it there. She 
sends for Ladd, who tells her of Landers’ mistake and assures her 
that Baird is “mad about her.” Baird is still unable to leave his 
rooms. Eileen decides to go to him at once. 


Back in the Tramby, Landers slunk into the grill like a 
whipped pup. He was a whipped pup. He’d lost his head 
completely. Baird had turned upon him, and Landers had 
shot him. And then, almost contemptuously, Baird had dis- 
armed him and ordered him out of the office. Had Baird knocked 
him down and handed him over to the police, Landers’ feelings 
would not have been so outraged. 

But—what was there to do about it? Landers had his life to 
live. With the pressing of the trigger that had sent a bullet 
cutting into Baird’s arm, sanity had returned to Landers. He 
didn’t want to go to the electric chair, or even to jail. Revenge 
was all very well, but where did it get a guy? 

He ordered his fifth high-ball. The waiter who served him 
grimaced at a fellow. Frankie Landers was on a tear again. 

It lasted until Thursday night. On Friday morning, Landers 
awoke. Oddly enough, he didn’t feel badly, all things considered. 
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That is, physically. Mentally and 
morally, he was much improved 
over Tuesday. He had paid the 

debt due a non-understandable 
emotion—the emotion of shame. | 
Some men would have killed them- | 
selves; others would have killed |) / 
Fannie Holben; Landers belonged ~——~ j 
to another class—a large one, by 
the way. He got drunk. 

He took the hottest bath that he 
could stand; he followed this with 
a cold shower, rubbing himself | 
with a coarse towel until it hurt 
his flesh. Then he drank a tum- 
blerful of orange juice. 

Breakfast was light, but he did 
manage to swallow something. 
Then he went back to bed. He iy 
awoke at six in the afternoon, i} {ji 
feeling something like his old self. | 
After all, a two-day “party” was 
practically nothing to him. 

Bathed again and dressed, even 
those initiate in the Landers habits 
would hardly have guessed that 
Frankie had been intoxicated for 
two days. 

He dined alone in a Broadway 
restaurant. He ate heartily, but | 
mechanically, his mind far from | 
food. 

The situation amounted to this: Baird 
had been “putting up” for Fannie Hol- 
ben. Landers loved Fannie Holben. Well? 

There was only one thing—to “get” Baird. 
To get him murderously was not the thing. That had 
been tried. Sober thought following upon failure had 
convinced Landers how foolish such an attempt had 
been. Killing Baird wouldn’t win Fannie Holben. But getting 
Baird in another way—ruining him financially and socially—— 

He was still dallying with this thought when he returned to 
the Tramby. He was so intent that his scowling eves refused to 
focus properly, and Jimmy Ladd had to speak to him twice 
before surly recognition dawned in the gambler’s eves. Also 
alarm. Baird worked for Jimmy Ladd; Landers had heard 
nothing from his assault as yet, but—— 

“Where’ve you been the last couple of days?’ demanded 
Jimmy. 

Landers shrugged. 

“Qh, the bulls could ’a’ found me, all right.” 

“Were they supposed to be looking for you?” asked Ladd. 

Landers shrugged. 

“Vou know,” he said. 

“You mean that little matter in my office, eh?” 
shrugged again. “You didn’t get my note, then?” 

“There’s a bunch of mail and telephone messages up-stairs, 
but I haven’t bothered to look at them.” 

“Let’s sit down,” said Jimmy. 

He led the way to the grill. It was deserted at this hour, and 
he waved away the approaching waiter. 

“Why did you shoot Baird?” he demanded. 

-“Fannie,” replied Landers laconically. 

“You thought that Baird—” He paused. 

“Was keeping her? Yes.” 

“Never occurred to you that it might be some one else, eh?” 

“Who?” demanded the gambler. 

“‘Well, myself, for instance?”’ : 

Why? 
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Landers 


The final “miss” seemed, she felt, to render her declassee. 
She wondered vaguely if Grannan were accustomed to 


guiding women to Baird's rooms 


“Because I thought that she was a little fool and because I am 
a big fool.” 

“Well, that reason goes for a lot of things,'and women’s one of 
them,” said Landers. ‘“So—it was you?” 

“T don’t see you pulling any gun,” said Jimmy. 

Landers spread his hands. 

“T’m off that. A man ain’t such a fool twice in the same way 
unless he’s crazy. Iain’t crazy. You seemed like a decent sort 
of guy, at that, though. How long you been doing the rat act?” 

Jimmy’s eyes glinted. 

“Let’s go easy with that sort of talk until you’ve heard me 
through,” he suggested. 

“T just’ wanted you to know that because I’ve quit starting 
anything doesn’t mean that I ain’t ready to go through with 
whatever anyone else starts. That rat stuff goes. If you don’t 
like it, holler.” 

To his surprise, Jimmy’s eyes softened; he smiled. 

“You’re a regular person, after all, Landers. Listen to me. 
Fannie told me all about borrowing money from you. Told me 
the terms. She was desperate. She didn’t want to,marry any- 
one. She wanted to go on the stage. I guessed her mood. 
She’s all right, but—she wanted something—bad! To get it— 
well, if it wasn’t I, it would be some one else. At the mont 
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So—I gave her the money she wanted and—stayed away.”’ 

“You stayed away, eh? Why?” 

Jimmy blushed. 

“Oh, let’s say I’m not altogether a fool. I knew that, if I 
came, she’d discover that she wasn’t that sort. Also, if I stayed 
away long enough, she’d discover the same thing. I think she’s 
discovered it by now. She’s had time to think it over. That’s 
all she needed. She thought over the terms with you, and— 
didn’t like them. Well—my terms were a lot worse. If you 
hadn’t jumped in, she’d have come to you.” 

Landers rose. 

“T guess you don’t need any kisses on your white forehead, do 
you, Mr. Ladd? You know where you stand with me. Any 
time, anywhere, any amount—I guess I’ll mosey along over to 
see Fannie. So long.” 

This time, he didn’t walk; he took a taxi. In five minutes he 
was ringing Fannie’s bell, and in twenty seconds more he was 
facing her. 

“Young Ladd’s been to see me,” he told her. “He's given me 
the low-down on the deal.” 

She was a rather woebegone Fannie. She had warned Baird 
of Landers’ coming and—waited. That night, Jimmy Ladd 
had told her of what had happened. But she had not heard 
from Landers. 

_ JT packed, Frankie,” she said. ‘‘But—you didn’t come 
back.” 

“T was licked,” he said simply. ‘This guy, Baird—I dunno 
what was in my mind. I was crazy. Well, if he got you, and 
then trimmed me, you wouldn’t want me back, and—my nerve 
was all gone, Fannie.” 

He followed her into the living-room. A trunk, closed and 
locked, was there. Landers pointed to it. 

“When? ” 

“Soon .as you left me, Frankie. I—you know I’m all right, 
don’t you, Frankie?” 

“T know you're going to be all right,” he said. ‘‘Going to 
forget this foolishness about the stage?”’ 

“Whatever you say, Frankie.” 

She was pathetic in her meekness. She’d tried to get ahead 
dishonestly, and—her lover had tried to kill Baird. Shock had 
driven ambition from her mind. She wanted peace, security, 
and—Frankie Landers had tried to kill a man because of her. 
Even though he’d been disarmed and driven away, whipped, 
he’s tried to kill a man because of her! Any man that would 
go that far on her account must be—well, better a husband like 
that than a place in front of the chorus. 

Landers felt his self-esteem coming back to him. 

“Why’d you let me think it was Baird? And if it wasn’t 
Baird,-why’d you go to his rooms one night? I want this straight, 
Fannie.” 

He was domineering now. She yielded before him; and his 
meekness—his surprising meekness, since he had failed in his 
attack on Baird—gave away before her own. 

He heard her all through. There was no condemnation in his 
eyes or his speech at her confession of blackmail. Neither did 
he upbraid her because she had attempted to “double-cross”’ 
him. That was to have been expected. Of course, now that 
they were to be married, it was different. But on Broadway it 
is every man for himself, and every woman twice as much so. 

“So—that’s it?” he said, when she had finished. 

He seemed to forget her presence as he went to the telephone 
and called up Blackmar. 

He spoke long. re 

“Get it?” he finished. ‘We can’t prove a thing, but—I can 
make it hot for him. I’m gonna try, anyway.” 

“Keep out of it,” warned Blackmar. “Leave this to me; I 
can handle it twice as well.” 

“Well, have it your way,” grunted Landers. 

He hung up and turned to Fannie. 

“Put on your hat and coat,” he commanded. 

“Where we going?” she asked. 

“You'll find out quick enough,” he said. “Do as I tell you.” 

“Frankie?”’ 

“Weil?” 

“You're going to be—you’re going to be—Frankie, you 
won’t——”’ 

His eyes softened. 

“Listen, kid: I wouldn’t marry you if I didn’t love you. And 
you can go all through the Landers history and you won’t find 
a one of them that ever beat his wife.” He kissed her. Then 
he spoke again. “That minister over Hoboken way’ll be in the 
hay, kid, if we don’t hustle. Come on.” 
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Barrp grunted as he turned painfully over in bed. He 
grinned, too. He was not so very different from the millions of 
soldiers of whom he had been one a few weeks ago. He believed, 
without vanity, that, had he been wounded upon the field of 
battle as slightly as he had been wounded by Landers, he would 
have tied the arm up with the first-aid kit and continued fighting. 

And now here he was occasionally groaning, and fuming and 
fretting all the time. He was permitting himself to be sent to 
bed, even took his own temperature. He visualized his future. 
In about five or six months, he’d wonder if that twinge in his 
elbow was really rheumatism or not. He’d begin to wear a 
red-flannel band round his tummy, and he’d massage himself on 
the chest with pungent, greasy oils whenever he had a bit of a 
cough. Yes, and he’d probably wear carpet slippers round the 
house, and sit, huddled up, near the radiator. 

His grin became rueful. One can’t visualize carpet slippers 
without visualizing home, and “home” means a woman. Well, 
he’d quit looking into the future. The only woman in the world 
had inherited money, and she had disinherited friendships that 
had been too sudden in the making. 

His voice was petulant as he heard a gentle rap on his door. 

“Grannan, I don’t want a thing—d’y’ hear? All I want is for 
you to go off somewhere and die.” 

“B-r-r-r!_ Do you bile, too?” 

He sat bolt upright in bed. 

“‘Bileen!” 

Through the door came a gurgle of laughter. 

“T don’t blame your man for being so reluctant if you always 
talk to him like that.” 

“Just amom— Eileen, you shouldn’t have come here!”’ 

“That’s why I came,” she answered. 

He didn’t bother to analyze the remark. He couldn’t have. 
How could he know that Eileen had come here, in defiance of the 
procedure ordained by society for the guidance of young females, 
because only by that coming could she do sufficient penance for 
her doubts? He didn’t even know that Jimmy Ladd had been 
to see her to-night. 

The elevator-boy had looked at her oddly when she asked for 
the floor on which Mr. Baird lived. 

“Ladies ain’t permitted to call, ma’am,” he said. 

She colored. She didn’t even try to look haughty. She 
knew perfectly well that, in such a place as Derriby’s, nocturnal 
visits of women were frowned upon. She knew it, but had not 
bothered to think about it. Swept forward by an emotion 
bigger than her prejudices, the little narrownesses of convention 
now served to check that emotion. She would have turned, 
shamefaced, and fled, but that a smooth voice spoke. 

“Never you mind tellin’ Miss Baird that she can’t call, Kelly,” 
said the voice. ‘‘There’s rules and exceptions, too; exceptions, 
Kelly, mind that. Step in, Miss Baird.” 

She turned to meet the smirking features of the speaker. 

“Mr. Baird’s been expecting you all day, ma’am,”’ said the 
man. 

She shrank into the lift, and could hardly move her gaze from 
the smug face of the uniformed servant who spoke to her. But, 
when they reached the top floor and the elevator had descended, 
the servant grinned. Also, he winked. 

“No use trying to explain things to people like Kelly, ma’am,”’ 
he said. ‘My name’s Grannan, ma’am. Valet to Mr. Baird. 
Mr. Baird’s room’s down this way. When you’re leaving, just 
walk out like you owned the place, miss.” 

The final “miss” seemed, she felt, to render her déclassée. 
She wondered vaguely if Grannan were accustomed to guiding 
women to Baird’s rooms. And then she felt guilty, because 
she had harbored, even for a second, another evil thought about 
Baird. 

But when she had knocked on the door and had heard Baird’s 
voice, all misgivings as to what she was doing left her. The man 
on the other side of the door was “mad about her.” That was 
the only important thing in the world. It was sheer agony to 
wait while Baird unfastened the door. 

He opened it at last.. About him was drawn a heavy bath- 
robe. He had donned it hastily, in wonderment that amounted 
to bewilderment. 

“Eileen! * You shouldn’t——” 

She hesitated on the threshold. His own uncertainty gave her 
apparent certainty. 

“Do you want me to go?” she asked. 

His blank expression was answer enough. He stepped aside . 
as she entered the room. 
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Eileen rose and dropped him a courtesy. She looked unbelievably young in the simple little white dinner dress 


“T should think,” she said, as he closed the door, “that you’d 
say you were glad to see me. Or do you receive visitors so 
She was more than flippant; she was cheap—for the moment. 
But Baird knew the reason, knew that this nonchalan 


her inner excitement. 
“You know that I don’t,”’ he told her. 


“Your man Grannan didn’t seem surprised at my calling.” 
“My man Grannan is—capable of meeting a situation,” 


he replied lamely. He could not tell her that his man Grannan 


“NS 


was keeping him, now that he was confined to his room, under an 
espionage that, Baird thought, included opening his mail. 

“Apparently he is,’’ she said. 

“Ves—capable man,” said Baird. 

“Men make wonderful servants,” said Eileen. ‘Much better 
than women.” 

“They surely do,”’ agreed Baird. 

He fumbled at his throat with his right hand, drawing his robe 
closer. The girllooked away fromhim. She had come upon the 
impulse of emotion, and—they were discussing the: servant 
question. The color that had begun to ebb from her cheeks 


| 
She shrugged. 


Wheeling, Blackmar faced Eileen. 


blazed now. She, too, fumbled at her throat, loosening the catch 
of her heavy coat. 

“May I help?” he asked. 

He came near to her. The robe fell away from one shoulder, 
and she saw that his left arm was in a sling. 

“You poor—Rodney! Jimmy has heen to see me to-night. 
Icouldn’t wait. Hetoldmehow.” She pointed to the sling. 

Baird jerked the robe’s folds together. 

“Silly fool, Jimmy! What did he tell you? Might have kept 
his mouth shut. Can’t see any reason why——”’ 

“No? When I was thinking all sorts of things of you? Rod- 
ney Rage, that sling is slipping. - Let me fix it.” 


TA 
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She was as white as the dress she wore. 
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“I had to come out.” she said 


She waved aside his protests. She made him sit down ia -. 
chair while she adjusted the loosened sling. It was necessary 
for her to remove her coat. Her arms, bare to the shoulder, 
went round his neck while her fingers fumbled at the knot of 
the sling. ‘ 

How-it happened, neither of them could have told five minutes 
later. Perhaps it was the touch of her smooth, firm forearms 
against his cheek; perhaps it was a tencril of hair that brushed 
against his lips; perhaps it was the meeting of their eyes. Any- 
way, there was an incoherent moment when his right arm went 
about her, when her lips met his, and her pliant body pressed 
against him. 
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“I couldn't stay there and let Sam think— Sam'"’—she addressed Blackmar—'‘I've heard every word you said™ 


She laughed when he released her. The loosened sling had been 
forgotten by both. Only, Baird’s wince, as she leaned against 
the wounded arm, reminded her of what she had begun to do. 

She laughed. In the laugh was pity, tenderness, the mirthful- 
ness of youth which takes nothing seriously, and the seriousness 
of maternity which takes most things too seriously. For matern- 
ity begins with love, not with marriage. 

“T’m afraid that you wouldn’t recommend me as a nurse,” 
she said. still! You mustn’t! Let me 

He finally let her, even to the patting of the collar of his robe 
into correct position. Then she waved away his clutching hand 
and sat down opposite him. 


“Rodney Baird, I’m compromised. -You know that?” 

“Grannan will keep his mouth shut. Besides, he doesn’t 
know you,” he told her. He was uneasily conscious that perhaps 
neither of the statements would hold good. 

“Gents what have compromised ladies are confronted by 
only one honorable course,” she said. 

He looked at her. Her hair was slightly tumbled. The flush 
that a glance from him would always cause to rise to her cheeks— 
until custom banished the thrill it gave her—was in her skin 
now. It was not a blush; it was the color that comes from 
a pulse beating above normal. 

“Will you marry me, Eileen?” he asked. 
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She colored; he paled. It was absurd, despite what had just 
passed, despite her coming down here, that she would really —— 

“Perhaps, when you’ve heard what I have to say, you won’t 
want to marry me.” He laughed. It was too ridiculous! 
“Rodney, for the past week I’ve been thinking— Rodney, that 
Holben woman has no—no reason for——”’ 

Well, he was face to face with it at last. Atlast? It was only 
a little over two weeks ago that he had succumbed to temptation. 
Yet it seemed ages ago. 

“None at all,” he assured her easily. 

“You haven’t— 
If there’s anything that-——”’ 

“There isn’t a thing. She had me mixed up with some one 
else, Eileen. She thought that she could get money from me. 
When she discovered that she couldn’t—” He shrugged. “There 
was absolutely no reason in the world why she should think——”’ 

“She said that she could put you in jail. Pp 

He smiled. 

“T think she’s insane.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter, anyway. What does matter is that I’ve 
doubted, distrusted. Jimmy told me to-night about what you’d 
done for him. Kept quiet about Landers— Rodney, is there 
any reason in the world why I shouldn’t marry you?” 

His lips twisted in a queer, crooked smile. 

“Except that maybe you don’t care enough, Eileen?” 

It was incredibly easy. She apparently dismissed Fannie 
Holben from her mind. Yet, after all, the other things that he 
had done had been incredibly easy. From two hundred a month, 
he had stepped into two thousand a month. If one had the 
nerve, and intelligence to back that nerve—— 

She drew her brows together. 

“*Care?’ ‘Enough?’ Do you suppose that anything less 
than caring too much would bring me here at this time? But, 
Rodney, are you sure that— I’ve sort of forced a proposal from 
you, haven’t I?” 

“You surely have—by your beauty and your charm, my dear.” 

Eileen rose and dropped him a courtesy. She looked unbeliev- 
ably young in the simple little white dinner dress. 

“Help me on with my coat, Rodney. I—after Jimmy left— 
I couldn’t sleep until I’d—seen you. Oh, Rodney! ” 

The last was a sigh, a sigh of surrender. More than that, it 
was the sigh of conquest, the long-drawn breath that follows 
strife. For no woman is married until she has striven both for 
and against the urge of love. So is surrender conquest, too. 

This time, he did not draw her to him savagely. Gently he 
put his arm about her; placidly, almost, she suffered him to do so. 
His lips were caressing her hair when a knock upon the door 
drove them apart. 

“Eh? Who is it?” he called. 

“Blackmar,” came the answer. ‘Can you see me, Baird?” 

Within the room, the two stared at each other. Her lips 
framed a whispered question: ‘What does Sam want with you?” 

He shook his head. Perspiration moistened the forehead that 
he fought to free from a frown. 

Panic appeared in her eyes. It was all very well to defy con- 
vention, but—she didn’t want Sam Blackmar to find her here. 

“Come around to-morrow,” called Baird. ‘I——” 

“*To-morrow!’”’ Blackmar’s voice was fierce. You'll see me 
now, Baird, or I’ll come back with a search-warrant. Get me?” 

Eileen had just yielded herself to Baird’s arms. His kisses 
were fresh upon her lips. Yet in her heart something leaped— 
something that was neither love nor fear—but suspicion. 

“T’ll hide in your room,” she whispered 

She eluded his clutch. She tiptoed through the doorway that 
led into the bedroom. The door gently closed behind her. 

Baird’s shoulders sagged. A few nights ago, to avoid Jimmy 
Ladd, Fannie Holben had slipped into this same bedroom. It 
was like a farce, only —it was offensive that Eileen should be 
coupled, even in thought, with the Holben girl. 

But matters of taste could be dismissed. More vital things 
loomed ahead. What did Blackmar want? What would he say 
that, overheard by Eileen— Well, she couldn’t be fooled long. 
Sooner or later, she’d have had to know. 

He was coldly civil as he opened the door and admitted 
Blackmar. 


XXVIII 


For once, Blackmar was not immaculate. There was a red 
line on his forehead, where his hat had been pulled too tightly. 
His mustache was still the toothbrush sort, but it was a well- 
worn one, with its bristles straggly. His tie had been hastily 


I’m not a girl, Rodney. I’m a woman. © 


knotted and had slipped to one side in the collar, exposing the 
edge of the gold button. Also, in fastening his waistcoat, he had 
not taken care that the holes and the buttons matched. 

The cool calm that Baird had envied, that air of slight boreaom 
that had been so insufferable, were gone to-night. These things, 
queerly, had rendered him colorless. Their absence defined him, 
gave him character. A dozen character-analysts could not have 
cxplained so clearly to Baird the reason for Blackmar’s success in 
life as this view of him as he entered the apartment. For, while 
he gave no particular impression of strength, he did give an 
impression of energy. 

For a moment, Blackmar did not speak. It seemed to Baird 
that he was striving to regain that poise which was absent to- 
night. 

“Nice place you have here, Baird,’ he said finally. 

Baird carefully unbuttoned the top of his robe. 
buttoned it again. He leaned against the mantel. 

In the next room was Eileen—Eileen, who had just told him 
that she loved him, had consented to marry him. And here was 
Blackmar, who, doubtless, would make charges that would 
damn Baird forever with Eileen. Well, let him! 

“Like it?” he asked easily. 

Blackmar’s mouth lifted at one corner. 

“It’s rather different from one room in a boarding-house, isn’t 
it?” 

““Why—do you live in a boarding-house?” asked Baird. 

“That’ $ excellent repartee,” said Blackmar. “But, Baird, 
you’ve played the string out.” 

“Yes? What string?” 

“Oh, the string that you thought would lead to God knows 
what. I'll say one thing for you Baird: you have ambition.” 

“That’s kind of you,” commented Baird. Something in- 
stinctively told him not to let his temper get loose. If Blackmar 
oe more angry, so much more advantage might lie with 
Baird. 

“Yes; I think it is. I think it’s most decent of me. I ought 
to call for Derriby, tell him what you are, and have you thrown 
out of here.” 

Baird straightened up and faced Blackmar. 

“T wouldn’t talk too much of throwing out, Blackmar. You 
might put ideas into my head.” 

Blackmar laughed. 

“It’s no use, Baird. I’ve got the goods on you.” 

“That’s interesting. Would you mind explaining?” 

“Are you sure that you want me to? Wouldn’t you prefer to 
have me say nothing except, maybe, ‘Much obliged,’ when you 
hand over what belongs to me?” 

Baird laughed this time. He hoped that his laugh rang true 
to the listener in the next room. 

“Yes; I want you to. It promises to be interesting.” 

Blackmar shook his head slowly. 

“You know, Baird, I’m tempted to admire you. You have 
nerve, even if you are a thief.” 

Baird could, in fancy, hear the gasp that must come from 
Eileen’s throat. He almost staggered beneath the word. It was 
the word that he had avoided, the word that he had refused to 
frame, even mentally. For he wasn’t a thief. One could be a 
thief only when one had the intent to steal, and he had never had 
that. Even now, with the word ringing in his ears, he sum- 
moned to his aid those sophistries that had comforted him during 
= a. seventeen days. And, in the next room, Eileen had 

eard! 

His voice sounded odd to himself when he spoke. He knew 
that his face was pale and that his fingers twitched for Blackmar’s 
throat. But Eileen was in the next room. There must be no 


open scandal. 

“Just explain, please, Blackmar. You’ve been odd enough in 
your manner before this. We'll have it out now, if you don’t 
mind. Then I’ll have something to say about your choice of 
words.” 

“*Have it out now?’” Blackmar’s amazement was un- 
feigned. “Good God, Baird; do you think to bluff it through? 
Don’t you suppose that I know?’ 

“Know what?” 

Blackmar stared. Then he smiled contemptuously. 

“T should think it would be enough for you that I know. But 
if you want proof—a canvas trunk containing two hundred and 
three thousand and some-odd dollars——”’ 

“Why not be exact? This is proof that you’re offering, you 
know.” Baird’s laugh was exquisitely balanced between amuse- 
ment and amazement. The end had undoubtedly come. 
Well, he’s meet it fighting. He’d not (Continued on page 108) 


Then he 
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Finding and curing the mental 
ills that originate during child- 
hood; the third of the articles 
o Secret Springs 3 
which a Washington physician 

has found in all of us B 


By Harvey O’Higgins 


Photographic Illustrations 
by A. Milne 


HIS article is the third of a series on the 

subject of the latent causes of our suc- 

cess or failure as human beings, of our ill 

health and unhappiness, the concealed 

motives of our conduct, the blind sources of our 

emotions and opinions, the controlling factorsin 
the formation of our characters and the formula- 
tion of our beliefs. They have been written with 
the assistance of an eminent physician whose iden- 
tity is masked, for professional reasons, under the 
pseudonym of “Doctor X.” A diagnostician in 
practise and a specialist in diseases of the internal 
_ glands, Doctor X has been for years studying and 
recording the cases and the cures on which he bases 
the findings that are here set forth. ‘The cases are, 
of course, disguised so that his patients may not 
be recognized, but the studies are authentic, and 
the conclusions—however startling they may 

seem—are the conclusions of an exact scientist 

working on theories that are now more or less_ 

accepted by all modern psychologists. 


In these articles, we have found, thus far—first, 
that underneath the conscious and intelligent mind 
with which we try to direct our lives, eachofushas 
a hidden, mute, and unconscious mind of which we_ | 
are commonly quite unaware; second, that this {> 
dumb, unreasoning mind is a sort of animal mind | 
that is moved by blind instinctsastheanimalsare; |} 
third, that our conscious, reasoning mind is con- 
tinually trying to check and block our instinctive 
impulses, and that this checking and blocking is the 
cause of much of our unhappiness and ill health; 
fourth, that we can largely avoid the ill effects of 
such an inevitable conflict between our instincts 
and our intelligence if we allow our instinctive 
impulses to drain themselves off in our thoughts, 
instead of shutting them out of our minds as some- 
thing low and sinful, and fifth, that, when our in- 
stinctive impulses are thus repressed from our 
thoughts, they usually reappear in our unconscious 
actions and take advantage of us, compulsively, 
in all sorts of secret ways. 

Furthermore, we have found that one of the 
most powerful impulses of our unconscious mind 
is the instinct of affection; that, like all the in- } 

stincts, it has a starting-signal which we call the | 
i “symbol” of affection; that this symbol is the | 
unconscious image of the person who first aroused 5 
the instinct of affection in us in our infancy, and 
that, throughout our lives, in all affairs of love and 
affection, we are liable to be as mechanically moved 
by the reappearance of any characteristic of this 


“When an infant starts out in life, its one place of security is its 


“love-image”’ as the rabbit is automatically set in mother's arms. All the child's infantile defects 
motion by the bark of a dog. are repaired by maternal affection™ . | 
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This, however, is not the whole of the extraordinary business. 
The subconscious mind is the mind with which we were born. 
It is the mind that controlled us before we developed a conscious 
intelligence, a thinking mind, at all. It has a record of infantile 
experiences and conclusions that persist in all of us, though we 
are unaware of them. And these have a powerful, though un- 
conscious, influence on us in our later years. 

Let us see what some of these influences are. 

As Doctor X points out, before a child is born, its physical 
machine is complete, except that oxygen is supplied from the 
maternal body and not through the child’s lungs. It is not 
breathing. Its 
heart is beating 
and the other or- 
gans functioning 
under the direction 
of what physicians 
call the “vegeta- 
tive nervous sys- 
tem’”—that is to 
say, without the 
aid of conscious- 
ness. The heart 
has been beating 
for months, so that 
it has acquired a 
protective habit of 
action which makes 
it more independ- 
ent of conscious 
thought than other 
organs are. Im- 
pressions are being 
registered on the 
brain, but they are 
impressions of per- 
fect contentment. 

The whole period 
is one that he calls 
“the period of om- 
nipotent indo- 
lence.” 

“Our insane asy- 
lums,” he says, 
“are full of minds 
that have reverted 
to this state. It 
is the inertia and 
contentment which 
is imitated by the 
warm bath, the 
nest or burrow, or 
the mother’s arms. 
It is the inertia 
which the utterly 
broken man expe- 
riences. We see it 
very clearly in the 
‘cavern dreams’ of 
a certain class of 
psychotics. It is 
the goal of escape 
for many who com- 
mit suicide.” 

Immediately up- 
on birth, this con- 
dition of indolent 
contentment un- 
dergoes a terrifying 
change. The body 
is assailed by sensations of roughness and cold and shocking 
discomfort. It is also assailed by the danger of suffocation, be- 
cause the maternal supply of oxygen has been cut off and the 
lungs are not yet working. The child, in its agony, utters a cry. 
That cry saves its life. The lungs receive their oxygen. The 
danger of suffocation is averted. And the symbol of what 
Doctor X calls “the magic cry” is established in the child’s sub- 
conscious mind. 

“Tt is probable,” he says, “that the agony of birth also estab- 
lishes in our subconscious mind the fear of death by suffocation 
as the great symbol of danger. - In most people, the first expres- 
sion of panic under physical or psychic stress is the cry: ‘I can’t 


love of his mother. 


One of Doctor X's patients never outgrew his infantile need of the protecting 
The unconscious desire to be with her always 
developed physical disturbances that rendered him 

unfit to make his own way in the world 


The Love-Image 


_ get my breath.’ Nervous patients—neurotics—always tell you 
that in crowds or on street-cars they ‘feel suffocated.’ The con- 
vulsive ‘chest-heaves’ of the moving-picture heroines in distress 
simulate a normal expression of thesame nature. And the escape 
from suffocation—the act of breathing—comes to be a symbol, 
too. Throughout life, thereafter, a deep breath becomes the 
expression of every sort of escape, of every feeling of freedom or 
power. It signalizes the escape from the oppression of an 


enemy’s presence as well as the removal of a mental worry. A 
sigh expresses the wish for freedom from a weight of care. 
proud man puffs out his chest.” 


The 


The infant, with 
its lungs supplied, 
feels its next dis- 
comfort in a hun- 
gry contraction of 
the stomach which 
obtrudes upon the 
quiet contentment 
of breathing. The 
magic cry is again 
resorted to, and 
food is supplied to 
sucking move- 
ments. Sucking is 
thereby demon- 
strated to be a de- 
vice that dispels 
discomfort, and 
the infant uses it, 
thereafter, to allay 
discomfort of any 
kind. The “paci- 
fier,’ the ‘“com- 
forter,” has power 
not only over hun- 
ger but over cold, 
lonesomeness, and 
pain. It continues 
to have that power 
in the subconscious 
mind throughout 
life. At first, the 
unconscious im- 
pulse takes the 
form of thumb- 
sucking. The older 
child, when it is 
embarrassed, puts 
its finger in its 
mouth. The labo- 
rious young pen- 
man sucks his 
tongue. Adults 
suck the insides of 
their cheeks or a 
penholder when 
they are puzzled. 
The cigar, the quid 
of chewing-tobac- 
co, the cigarette, 
the chewing-gum, 
or the caramel are 
adult aids to a con- 
dition of sucking- 
satisfaction. Eat- 
ing has a power of 
restoring selt-confi- 
dence that exceeds 
mere food-values. 
When the infant’s skin reports discomfort, it cries again, and 
the cry brings the mother to relieve it. Skin-warmth and smooth- 
ness become a fixed “pleasure-value”’ to the subconscious mind. 
To sit by a warm fire in a soft smoking-jacket, sucking a pipe 
or a cigar, is the acme of many a tired man’s wishes. “It isa 
state,’’ Doctor X remarks, “that differs in no material way from 
the comfort of the third day of life, and it restores confidence, 
because it repeats and reproduces a ‘stage-set,’ so to speak, that 
is of proven value to the subconscious. I find that many patients 


suffering with subconscious fears must have the silkiest clothes 
and warmest contacts in order to feel well. I find that the Turk- 
ish bath, the massage, and many rather faddish treatments of 
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good feeling-tones 


Harvey O’ Higgins 


nervous diseases owe their value to the feeling of security which 
arises from an unconscious connection with the ‘security-value’ 
of early childhood. Any stroking of the skin, for instance, ap- 
pears to have an unconscious connection with the presence of 
the first object of recognition—the mother.” 

The cradled child, by virtue of his magic cry, lives in a sort 
of semiomnipotence. He is a perfect egoist. He is completely 
self-centered, rejoicing in “organ-pleasures” wholly. He is 
happy in the satisfaction of his physical needs. His first appre- 
ciations of pleasure and power are shown in the performance of 
his bodily functions. His first convictions of well-being appar- 
ently arise from 
the good “feeling- 
tones” that are re- 
ported to his un- 
conscious mind 
from all his vital 
organs. “And I 
find in my prac- 
tise,” says Doctor 
X, “that these val- 
ues persist as 
things of basic im- 
portance to happi- 
ness in later life. 
All the organs of 
the body seem to 
be constantly send- 
ing messages to the 
subconscious mind, 
reporting their con- 
dition. And the 
sum of their re- 
ports makes what 
we call the ‘feeling’ 
of well-being or its 
opposite. If the to- 
tal of these feeling- 
tones is adverse, 
we are gloomy, 
melancholy, or 
generally ‘feeling 
bad.’ If the whole 
stream of feeling- 
tones is good, we 
are cheerful, opti- 
mistic, happy. I 
find that much 
adult happiness has 
this subconscious 
basis. That is par- 
ticularly true of 
cheerfulness in the 
face of adversity.” 

He isa wise man, 
therefore, who tries 
to reestablish these 


by rejoicing in his 
body like a child. 
He will make the 
beginning of a hap- 
py and self-confi- 
dent day by pre- 
paring for himself 
a comfortable body 
and taking pleas- 
ure in it. A little 
exercise, the free- 
dom of a leisurely 
bath, and the refreshment of skin-friction will help to establish 
an unconscious sense of well-being. So will the completion of 
digestive process, which gives to the child feelings of satisfaction 
and power that are often lost to the adult because of false educa- 
tion. Breathing is a pleasure ennobled by its first importance as 
an escape from death; and by breathing deeply and well you can 
acquire a sense of innate self-confidence that defies unhappiness. 
Eating, as a child eats, with absorbed attention, is another device 
to restore subconscious well-being. And walking, which brings 
the child its first taste of real ability, has an amazing value to 
the instinctive mind if you walk erectly, breathing deep, in a 
correct posture, with the abdomen in and the chest out. 


Another neurotic patient complained that something was preventing him 
from raising money for schemes that he was promoting. is 
was traced to a childhood inhibition originating in his 
mother’s threat of punishment for taking a 
gift of money from a relative 
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Throughout the day, a cramped position, a glaring light, an- 
noying sounds, a chilly skin, aching feet, or gastric irritation may 
turn discomfort into unhappiness and convert initiative into in- 
ertia. “The child,” says Doctor X, ‘‘demands, with loud wails, 
the removal of any cause of discontent. Consider the infant and 
learn wisdom. We rather despise the man who coddles his body; 
but if coddling increases energy, what then? Consider that domes- 
ticated dynamo—the cat. No animal values its comfort more. 
Yet noan‘mal hasa more tireless energy when energy is called for.” 

To return to the child—his stage of cradled egoism and organ- 
pleasures ends with the recognition of his weakness which comes 

when he begins to 
try to walk. He 
learns that his self 
is insufficient. He 
seeks a_ higher 
. power, and finds it 
in his mother. To 
such mind as he 
has at the time, her 
power is supernat- 
ural. The founda- 
tion of religion. is 
laid. And, like all 
primitive minds, he 
learns to invoke 
that supernatural 
power by what 
Doctor X calls “‘in- 
cantations.”” 

That is to say, a 
child discovers de- 
vices by means of 
which he attracts 
the mother’s atten- 
tion and obtains 
assistance, approv- 
al, protection, and 
the general satis- 
faction of his ego. 
These devices pro- 
gress along the line 
of “showing off.” 
He learns many 
endearing ways. of 
winning his moth- 
er’s caresses, and 
her approval lays 
the foundations of 
conscience. At the 
same time, he 
obtains power 
through self-asser- 
tion, ‘and he is 
thereby compensa- 
ted for the loss of 
his indolent organ- 
pleasures and for 
the impairment of 
the original self- 
sufficiency of his 
cradled egoism. 

“He is now,” 
says Doctor X, “‘at 
a very dangerous 
point in his 
growth.” His mind 
is almost wholly an 
unconscious mind, 
the mind of animal 

instincts, the primitive mind of early savagery that has tu 
be civilized and socialized. The process may easily be dis- 
astrous. Why? 

Let me first give some instances from Doctor X’s cases. 

Among them is a little girl named Amy, who had developed 
such a rapid heart-beat that her physician concluded she must 
be suffering from thyroid trouble and sent her to Doctor X for 
diagnosis. She was very nervous. She had incipient symptoms 
of St. Vitus’s dance. Since any exaggerated activity of the 
thyroid gland gives an accelerated pulse and similar functional 
disturbances, it was naturally supposed that her thyroid was 
affected. 
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Her mother came with her. She was a well-to-do widow, liv- 
ing in an apartment, and Amy washer only child. She was in a 
pitiful state of nervous anxiety herself. She was, in fact, almost 
as nervous as her daughter. 

“Examination showed,” the doctor says, ‘that Any had no 
thyroid trouble—that she had, in fact, no physical defect suffi- 
cient to account for her condition. She was pale and peaked- 
looking, subject to bronchitis, wearing clothing that. was much 
too heavy for the season, undernourished and oversensitive, but 
basically sound. I found only a mild infection of the tonsils. 
When I advised that these should be removed, the mother cried 
out against it. She could not have her child operated on. Amy 
might die. She could not face that danger to her daughter. She 
began to weep, and so did Amy.” 

“Very well,’ the doctor said; “perhaps it will not be neces- 
sary. Let ussee.” And he began to explore for the secret spring. 

It was, he found, “as plain as the nose on little Amy’s face.” 
She had been subject to “night-terrors” from infancy. She 
would wake up screaming, pursued by nightmares, and unable, 
for some moments, to recognize her mother when she tried to 
calm her. There was fear, therefore, in the child’s subconscious 


.mind—in her dream-mind. What was that fear? 


Her mother would not let her play with other children for fear 
she might be hurt. Her mother would not let her go to school 
alone, for fear she might be run over crossing the street. She 
walked with Amy to school, and called for her when school was 
dismissed, so as to walk home with her. She never let Amy out 
of her sight if she could help it, for fear that something might 
happen. She worried continually about Amy’s health, kept her 
in.an overheated apartment all winter, and overdressed her to go 
outdoors. In fact, she was in a constant state of fluttering panic 
about the child. 

“Now,” the doctor explains, “when an infant starts out in 
life, its one.place of security is its mother’s arms. On the ap- 
proach of a stranger, or after the disappointment of a fall, or 
when it has been defeated*by another child, it will fly to its 
mother. . The mother’s arms are really a haven of refuge where 
it may replenish its strength—like Antzus in the fable, who was 
renewed by contact with Mother Earth. All the child’s infantile 
defeats are repaired by maternal affection. It is encouraged to 
try again, fortified against fear, given new confidence, and 
assisted toward ‘its independence—which it early begins to 
develop as the result of its instinct of self-assertion.” 

It was evident that when little Amy, in childish terror, had 
sought her mother’s protection, she had found there only a fear 
like her own, and this fear had registered so early in her life that 
it was now deep in her subconscious mind. It came out at night 
in her dreams. All the accumulated infantile terrors of a baby 
facing the accidents and uncertainties of its first steps in the 
world were waiting in nightmares for Amy. That much was 
plain. 

It was also discoverable, from Any herself, that her contact 
with the other children in school had taught her the necessity of 
suppressing her fears as “‘babyish,” and she had evidently been 
trying to suppress them. But she could not repress the physical 
changes that go with fear, and it was these physical effects that 
were ‘being mistaken for the symptoms of thyroid disturbance. 

The cure was difficult, because it was first necessary to cure 
the mother—which was a different matter. However, on mak- 
ing it. plain to her that her child was being literally frightened to 
death, it became possible for. Doctor X to use her maternal 
love against what was, in her, really a fear of death disguised as 
various ungovernable anxieties. These, by fhe way, included 
not only her fear for her daughter’s life ’and- safety but a dread 
of.financial disaster, showing. itself as‘miserliness. ‘And miser- 
liness,”.” Doctor X remarks, “is one of the commonest masks that 
the fear of death assumes.” 

“Amy,” he says, “was ae ieaiee heaith by the develop- 
ment of that instinct of love for the opposite sex’ which comes 
with adolescence. Such is nature’s.way of completing the. de- 
tachment of the child from the parent. If Amy finds a husband 
who will give her the sense of security which’ her mother failed 
to give her, she may. grow to be a fairly normal and happy 
woman. The chances, of course, are against her. Her mother 
has done her what may easily prove to be an injury that cannot 
be repaired.” 

Here is another case, involving not the instinct of fear but of 
affection: 

There came to Doctor X recently an Irish boy of nineteen or 
twenty who was having trouble with his eyes. He was a clerk 
working on accounts in a business office. His eyes were “all 
to the bad,” as he said. Whenever he tried to work on his books, 


black specks appeared round the figures; and if he persisted in 
trying to work, the specks accumulated until they blotted the 
figures out. He was frightened. He was afraid of losing his 
sight. He had gone to an oculist, and the oculist, having failed 
to find any defect in his eyes, had sent him to Doctor X. 

“T found him,” he says, “‘a fairly healthy young specimen of 
humanity, handsome, rather soft, with an appealing and intimi- 
dated look iri his eyes which I supposed came from his fear for 
his sight. A physical examination discovered nothing to account 
for his condition. I began to go into his history with him to find 
whether some repression was breaking through in his eyes.” 

He supposed that the repressed instinct was probably the 
sex-instinct natural at the boy’s age. Not so. He was not 
in love with any girl. He had no girl friends. He did not go 
round with young people much. He gave most of his spare time 
to his mother. She was a widow with a small income. They 
lived together, without a servant, in a little flat, and they were 
quite comfortable and happy. He was not, planning any career. 
He had no definite ambition. At fifteen, he had thought seri- 
ously of studying for the priesthood, but he had given up the 
idea because it would separate him from his mother. Being a 
devout Roman Catholic, he was now making amends by going 
to church twice every Sunday. She accompanied him. 

The doctor said: 

“It’s too bad she’s growing old. What will you do when she 
dies?”? He had touched the spring. ‘If I had poked my finger 
into an unbearable sore spot,” he says, “I could not have brought 
a more convulsive expression of pain to his face. His eves filled 
with tears. He could not speak.” 

Was she ill? 

No. She was not very strong, but he did not let her work 
much. 

Wasn’t she lonely when he was away at work? 

Yes; but he always hurried home at noon to see how she was, 
and he had had a telephone installed in the flat so that he might 
call her up whenever he felt anxious about her. 

The thought of her death, of course, was terrible. He remem- 
bered that at fifteen he had decided he would like to die if she 
died. Now that he was unable to work, he stayed at home with 
her, helped her to keep the flat in order, went shopping with her, 
and either played cards with her in the evening or sat smoking 
while she read the newspaper to him. 

Did the black specks interfere with his card-playing? 

No. They were only really bad when he worked with figures 
at the office. She did not let him use his eyes much at home. 

“In short,” the doctor says, ‘“‘it was evident that the black 


specks in his eyes were the physical mechanism by which he was. 


fulfilling his subconscious wish to escape from his work and stay 
home with his mother. I explained to the boy what was the 
matter with him. I advised him to yield to his instinctive wish 
for the love and protection of his mother’s care and to remain 
at home for the present. I also persuaded him to lean on me. 
By that last item of advice, I obtained what we call a ‘transfer- 
ence.’ His father was dead. I was accepted by him, uncon- 
sciously, in the place of that ‘father-image’ which is often so 
strong an influence in life, even when no father is remembered. 
I began to share with his mother in his childish need for a place 
of security and refuge from the world. 

“The specks in his eyes disappeared at once, but the remain- 
der of his cure is going to be no easy matter. At his best, he will 
never be able to play an independent part in life. If he marries, 
it will probably be a woman older than he to whom he will trans- 
fer his ‘mother-image,’ but this will hardly occur till after his 
mother’s death. He will always be a shrinking, sensitive, de- 
pendent person, content with a humble but secure position on a 
small salary, incapable of initiative, honest, devoutly religious, 
below the average in energy, parasitic, and of little use to the 
world.” 

Now let us take a third case that is both more complicated 
and more illuminating. 

A boy named Tommy Arnold (let us say) was brought to 
Doctor X about a year ago, suffering with two tics—one a con- 
tinual nervous sniffing, and the other a rolling aversion of the 
eyes. He had a fear of automobiles that amounted to a phobia; 
the sight of one approaching sent him into a panic, and it was 
quite impossible for him to cross a street if there were any motor- 
cars in sight. He had completely broken down in his lessons at 
school. His teachers had pronounced him unteachable. They 
were convinced—and his parents were afraid—that he was men- 
tally defective. He had been sent to Doctor X, as a nerve 
specialist to discover what obscure nervous disorder was ruin- 
ing him;. and the physician who sent him (Continued on page 120) 
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The Beauty- 
ountain 


You who have applauded his ‘Boston 
Blackie’’ stories wil’ delight in this crook 


story in a lighter vein by Jack Boyle. 


Illustrated by T. D. Skidmore 


F Eternal had won the Kentucky Derby at Louisville— 
which, alas, he didn’t—‘‘Phony” Dick and “Overcoat” 
Bennie would not have started on a fishing-trip. Had they 
not gone fishing, California’s Beauty-Fountain, a present- 

day rival of Florida’s fabled Spring of Youth, would never have 
been discovered. If Phony Dick had not been married—but 
wait; this story is beginning where it should end. 
Phony Dick and Overcoat Bennie were partners, pals, and ee ‘ 
opposites. Everything one was the other was not, physically, , 
temperamentally, and domestically. They never agreed upon 
anything, knew they: wouldn’t, and, in consequence, never tis 
quarreled. Dick was married and an optimist. Ben was single, hg 
and a pessimist who loo':ed on life with jaundiced foreboding 4 
that often was justified by subsequent reality. If he were out 
of jail, he expected momentarily to find himself in. If he were 
in—and quite frequently he was—he never expected to get out. 
} On the other hand, Dick looked upon life—within barred doors 
or without—as an always pleasant adventure in which his rose- 
hued hopes were certain to be realized round the next turn in 
life’s road. 
; Actually they were a pair of industrious, gentle-natured 
| buccaneers, who collected a hard-earned living by prov- 
ing that most folk have more credulity than judgment. 
Phony Dick’s name explains his specialty. He was 
a plausible and irresistibly likable rogue, 
whose trusting and seemingly guileless 
blue eves convincingly endorsed the 
pathetic tales of misfortune which , 


Phony Dick studiéd his reflection. His once pasty complexion was a ruddy brown. His hair, previously lank and lifeless, 


was luxuriously colorful. His eyes were like twin stars aft 
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enabled him to sell a really good quality of window-glass at half 
the price of diamonds, as many a sympathetic stranger had 
learned. 

Overcoat Bennie’s methods were the exact opposite. He cap- 
italized the resentment which his grouchy nature inevitably 
aroused. It was always Ben who butted in, morose and churlish, 
when Dick was gaily matching—and losing—pennies with a 
stranger. Before Ben had been in the game ten minutes, his 
grumbling and cantankerous humor had the credulous outsider 
thoroughly embittered. When Ben had roused the prospective 
victim to the proper pitch of resentment, he was always called 
to the telephone. During 
his absence, limpid-eyed 
Dick would exclaim dis- 


gustedly to his new- Vs 
a confounded crab Fa 
hasn’t aright tomoney Prem. Vi 


good fellows like us 
could spend.” Then 
he explained a three- 
cornered matching 
game by which “that 
surly grouch” must in- 
evitably lose. Nine 
times out of ten, the 
stranger joyfully ac- 
cepted the proposal. 
If he did, it was a 
matter of mere min- 
utes before he found 
himself a poorer and 
wiser man, wondering 
how it had all hap- 
pened. 

Another tie even 
more binding than the 
bonds of their business 
partnership united the 
pair. This tie was 
the secret they mutu- 
ally tried to keep from 
the suspicious eyes of 
Mrs. Phony Dick— 
otherwise known to 
her crook-world inti- 
mates as “Nellie-O- 
Nell.” What Nellie- 
O-Nell lacked in youth 
and beauty, which was 
much, was amply bal- 
anced by her forceful- 
ness. She was a wo- 
man with a mind of 
her own and a tongue 
that never feared to 
speak it. Also, she 
held firm and uncom- 
batable opinions upon 
the proper means of 
disposing of the nefa- 
riously made income 
of her meek-mannered 
husband and his pal. 
Luckily for them, their 
business permitted no 
bookkeeping. Their daily re- 
ports to their mentor of thrift 
were oral, and even Mrs. 
Dick’s ingenuity so far had 
been unequal to the problem 
of checking their accuracy. Which—and only which—made it, 
possible for the conspiring partners to be among those regularly 
present at Barton’s Colma pool-room, where wagers on the 
horse-races were the principal business of the day. 

On the morning of Derby day, Ben and Dick picked up a 
windfall in the person of an oil man with an overgrown bank- 
roll and obvious prejudices against prohibition. The net result 
was four hundred dollars in crisp, new bills. The partners divi- 
ded the money across one of “The Spider’s” convenient tables 
and looked with guilty premeditation into each other’s eyes. 
The Derby was to be run that afternoon, and Dick, after all- 
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night mathematical calculations of past performances, had 


‘ proved conclusively that Eternal could not lose. With this as a 


definite conclusion, it followed that the oil-man’s four hundred 
dollars, bet on Eternal, would return a winning that meant com- 
parative wealth and many happy afternoons at Barton’s. 

But there was Mrs. Dick to be reckoned with. She specifically 
disapproved of the races as an investment, as her husband and 
his pal had learned unmistakably in more than one stormy mono- 
logue. If they invested the four hundred and won, she need 
never know. But if they lost—— 

“That bird will break a leg sure if we take a chance on him,” 
said Ben, the pessimist, gloomily. ‘I gotta hunch.” 

“He can’t lose! It’s a cinch, pal,” contradicted the optimist. 
“Yes or no; what do you say, buddy?” 

Overcoat Bennie, dismally foreseeing disaster, sighed but 

surrendered. 

“What does it matter 
what I say? I know we’re 
going to bet the money, and 
I know we’re going to lose it. 
All right—go ahead. But 
if that oil-sucker squeals in 
the papers and Nellie-O-Nell 
sees it—which she will, be- 
lieve me, Dick—you’ll do all 
the explaining to your mis- 
sus. Iwon’t be there. Not 
me.” 

“A four-hundred bet on 
Eternal will get us a couple 
of thousand. Think of that, 
Ben—two ‘grand!’ It’ll put 
us in the income-tax class. 
Let’s go.” 

They did. The race was run, 


and Sir Barton won galloping, 


with Eternal next to last. 
i “T knew it! Didn’t I tell you 
so?” said Bensourly to his partner. 
“What you going to tell the missus?” 

“Tf there’s nothing in the papers, 
I won’t have to tell her.” 

Ben’s answer was to call a newsboy 
who had just arrived with the late- 
afternoon editions. He did not have 
to search for what he sought. It 
was on the front page. 


Nellie-O-Nell almost achieved the girlishness 


OIL MAGNATE LOSES ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS TO 
“CON”? MEN 


Overcoat Ben read the head-lines almost gloatingly. 

“Huh! That guy handles the truth as carelessly as you do a 
bank-roll,”” he growled. ‘Nellie-O-Nell is waiting now for us 
to show with a thousand instead of four hundred. You jumped 
into this, Dick. Swim out.” 

Dick groaned and wiped beads of perspiration from his round 
face. Then he had an inspiration. 

“We'll skip away on a ten-days’ fishing-trip!’”” he cried 
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jubilantly, instantly discarding all his cares. ‘Nellie will be so 
glad by that time to see us back at work with money coming in 
again that she’ll forget to remember about this full-brother to 
Ananias and his thousand.” 

Which explains why —— 


Il 


A BONY, dejected horse, with hanging head and hopeless, 
flopping ears, plodded wearily along a dusty road in the Santa 
Cruz Mountains. Behind creaked a wagon as ancient and dilapi- 
dated as the horse. On the wagon rode Phony Dick and Over- 
coat Bennie in a mood that matched their outfit—an immortally 
perfect personification of hard luck. 

“The burglar who rented you this four-legged skeleton and 
called it a horse ought to be working for a living instead of steal- 
ing honest ‘con’ men’s money,” grumbled Ben, as the equine 
wreck tottered on his unsteady legs. 

“We'll make camp the first good place we find,” comforted 
Dick. 


of a blush, and willingly consented to pose 


“If we don’t, you’ll have to carry that bunch of glue in on a 
stretcher,” complained the pessimistic partner, with a disdainful 
gesture toward the horse. 

The wheels of their wagon groaned round a bend in the high- 
way. To the left, a grass-grown trail led off from the main 
into a beautifully wooded dell. The horse saw it first and turned 
in without command. 

“He’s picked the spot where he wants to be buried”—from 
Ben. 

“T’ll bet there’s a swell camping-place just ahead,” said Dick 
cheerfully, as the murmur of running water reached their ears. 
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“If you pick camping-places like you do winners at the race- 
track, It’ll be some cozy nest”—again from Ben, the gloom- 
perveyor. 

The grassy road twisted through the grove and emerged in a 
small, level-floored dell, bright with flowers and green shrubbery. 
Over a rock in one of the steep cliffs that towered above it, a 
spring of crystal-clear water gushed out. 

“Great!” cried Dick enthusiastically. “We couldn’t have 
found a better spot between here and Santa Cruz. And the river 
is just below us. Before night we’ll have more fish than there 
are suckers at a county fair.” 

They unhitched the old horse, which waited apathetically as 
Dick fashioned a rough feed-box. He managed to muster up 
enough spirit to munch despondently the feed of grain that Dick 
poured for him. Then he crossed to the pool below the spring 
and drank. He raised his head and nickered. 

“T didn’t think he had it left in him,” said Ben, in surprise. 

That night, the partners ate rainbow trout and bacon 
beside a crackling camp-fire, drank deeply at the 
spring, and slept without a care on a springy, 
sweet-smelling bed of pine-needles: Even the 
pessimist was silenced for once. 

A happy week slipped away. The fishing was 
great, the dell a perfect camping-place. The 
city-worn pirates of high finance found them- 
selves responding marvelously to the outdoor 
life. ‘They awoke each morning at dawn, hungry 
as wolves. They fished or hunted till dark and 
came in at night hungrier than ever. And 
they slept like tired children. Also, they 
drank prodigious quantities of the sparkling 
spring water that poured over the rock in their 
dell. Never, it seemed, could they quench 
their perpetual thirst. They both found 
themselves brimming with energy and tire- 
less ambition. For days, even Ben hadn’t 
made a complaint. ; 

It was on the seventh day of their outing. 
that Overcoat Bennie returned from a long 
jaunt through the hills and found his pal 
staring curiously at the old horse. 

“Look at him, Ben!” Dick said. ‘‘Am 
Inutty? He looks like a colt and lives up 
: to his looks. He broke his halter to-day, 

~. and I chased him three miles up-hill and 
, down before I caught him: On the day 

we came here, a one-legged man without 

a crutch could have outrun him. What’s 
the answer?” 

a It was all true. The quadruped was & 
strangely metamorphosed. 

Ben stared at the horse; then he stared a 
at his partner; finally, taking a hand- 
mirror from his pocket, he studied his own 


ace, 
“Tt’s a mighty strange thing!” he ejacu- 
lated perplexedly, springing aside to avoid 
a coltish kick the rejuvenated horse aimed 
at him. “Have you looked at yourself lately, 
Dick?”—handing him the mirror. 
Phony Dick studied his reflection. His once 
pasty complexion was a ruddy brown. His hair, 
previously lank and lifeless, was luxuriantly 
colorful. His eyes were like twin stars. He 
looked at his pal In Ben, the startling change was 
even more apparent. The once cadaverous face of the 
dour partner was rounded and filled out. His gloomy eyes had 
lost their gloom. His listless, shuffling walk had changed to a 
sinewy stride. 
“Lord, but I’m thirsty!” said Ben, crossing to the spring, 
where he filled a pint-cup with the ice-cold water and drank it 
in eager gulps. The horse, too, paused in his feeding and drank 
deeply at the pool. Phony Dick, though not thirsty, found him- 
selt beset by an irresistible impulse to drink, too, and yielded to it. 
He sprawled on the grass by the fire at which Ben was pre- 
paring supper, whistling gaily as he worked. In ten years of 
uninterrupted companionship, Dick has never heard Overcoat 
Bennie whistle, and his blue eyes grew thoughtful. He eyed the 
bubbling spring speculatively. A moment later, he sprang to 
his feet with a shout of exultation. hie 
“Pardner,” he cried excitedly, “we're millionaires! Do you 
know what’s put this new life into us and that half-dead old 
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horse? It’s the spring water! We’ve found a real beauty- 
fountain!” 

He seized and hugged his partner with ebullient enthusiasm. 

“Bennie,” he cried excitedly, “I’m getting a great idea! This 
spring is going to make us rich, boy—rich.” 

All Overcoat Bennie’s dour-minded misgivings sprang to life. 

“T’ll believe it when we’re spending the money, not before. 
At that, I’ll agree there is something strange about this spring,” 
he conceded grudgingly. “A thirst for that water gets you like 
a ‘hop’ habit. It’s a ‘pep’-producer, yes; but when you talk 
of making dough out of it, I lose you.” 

“What is it every woman in the world wants most? Answer 
me that,” demanded Dick, with unabated enthusiasm. 

“Glad rags.” 

“Wrong. First, she wants youth and beauty, and then the 
glad rags to show ’em off. In every city there’s a hundred stores 
to sell’em clothes. We'll sell ’em beauty, and turn the calendar 
back for ’em twenty birthdays. What’s the answer to that? 
Millions!” 

Ben shook his head sadly, with the air of a man regretting a 
friend’s lapse from sanity. 

“You're like the track-tout who woke up with ae 
‘ the room-rent due and without the price of 
a cigarette, and began to figure how much 
money he’d have if he made a ten-dollar 
touch on the way to the track and par- fai os 
layed it through six straight winners. shi te 
He was still figuring when the landlady Pa Re 
dumped him and his suitcase on the side- if; 4 
walk. He wasn’t half done when the “4 
coppers pinched him. He was just add- | poy’ 
ing in the profits from the fourth race 
when the judge slipped him ninety days. hey 
When they turned him out, his cell walls [FY 
looked like the first class in arithmetic fs 
had been kept after school. And then he 
had to touch me for a couple of jitneys 
to qualify for a stool at Mocha John’s. 
You and that nut must be twins. ‘Mil- 
lions!’ And all from selling beauty out 
of a rock-spring. Great! But who you 
going to sell it to, Dick? The fish down 
in the river? Or maybe the squirrels 
gathering nuts in the trees?” concluded 
Ben, surrendering fully to his tempera- 
mental heritage. 

“To every old dowager in ’Frisco who’s 
dividing her tears between the twin sor- 
rows of a sporty voung husband and the 
income tax; and those that ain’t got only 
the income tax to worry about will bite 
in the hope of acquiring a husband. 
We'll charge ’em more than a Toledo 
hotel during Willard-Dempsey week. 
Ben, it’s a copper-riveted cinch,” orated 
Dick, with glowing enthusiasm. Against 
his will, Overcoat Bennie began to feel 
the premonitory signs of surrender. 

“How you going to get ’em down 
here?” he demanded, clinging character- 
istically to his doubts. 

“Advertise—it pays. I'll write some 
ads for the ’Frisco papers that’ll make 
this place look like a W. C. T. U. con- 
venticn, and we’ll——” 

“Youth and beauty restored while you 
wait. Apply to Professor Phony Dick, 
the ‘con’ man,” said Ben sarcastically. 

“Nix on the ‘Phony Dick’ monniker 
for this stunt,” corrected Dick. “Apply 
to Professor—er—Professor Picardi, 
beauty-specialist of world-wide fame. 
Picardi’s going to be the name of your 
nifty little pardner who’ll make us both 
as rich as Crocus—wasn’t that his 
name?” 

“ ‘Crocus,’ ’’—disdainfully from Ben. 
“Say, now you’re mixing kings and 
flowers. There’s one thing certain: 
There must be a kick in that spring 
water you’re drinking. Besides, you for- - 
get the first rule in the ‘con’ men’s cate- 


chism: ‘Never try toskina woman.’ They never quit squawk- 
ing, no matter how gently you separate them from the dough 
they got from wearing widow’s black.” 

“Skin ’em! Who said anything about skinning ’em? This is 
on the square, Ben. The only skinning we’ll do will be to give 
them new skins for old, and I’ve been married to Nellie-O-Nell 
long enough to know——”’ 

“T get you,” said Ben. ‘Well, there’s no use arguing—I can 
see that. But don’t blame me when it happens. You started 
it, and I’ll play sucker and tag along till somebody lights the fuse 
and the bomb goes off. Where we going to get the dough to 
start this outdoor beauty-parlor? Answer me that.” 

“Nellie-O-Nell’s got a thousand dollars laid away for ‘fall’- 
cough, and 

“What Nell’s got, she keeps.” 

There was no denying the utter and proved truthfulness of 
this assertion, but Phony Dick’s innate optimism rose to the 
occasion with an inspired solution. 

“We'll ’phone her to come down here,” he suggested. “We 
won’t spring what’s on our minds at first, but we’ll take a photo 
of her when she gets here and feed her spring water by the quart 

for a week. Then we’ll photograph her again, show her 

both pictures, and she’ll be so amazed and delighted to 

~ think she’s shed her last twenty birthdays that she’ll sign 

; her name to any old thing—even a check that’s good at 
the bank.” 

“‘There’s some sense in that. Any woman would have 

to have faith in anything that would take that old plug 

of a horse or your missus, either, out of the aged 

class,’’ commented Ben, with pointed emphasis.” 

“Huh?” said Dick, with equal empha- 
sis. “You'll have to cut that line of 
jargon before she gets here. I’ll say Nell 

ain’t exactly a maga- 

zine-cover girl, which 

is a mighty good rea- 

son not to remind her 

ai of it, if you'll listen to 

=< me. Well then, it’s 
settled.” 


“All women are born beautiful; therefore they are always 
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Phony Dick sprang to his fect and filled two pint-measures at 
the spring. He handed one to his partner and threw a pudgy 
arm round that still unconvinced individual’s shoulders. 

“Here’s to Picardi & Co.!” he exclaimed, draining his cup. 
“T’ll hike for a farmer’s ’phone and call up Nell; but I won’t tell 
her why we want her, except that it’s something new and big.” 

“S’pose she won’t come?”—from the pessimist. 

“She will. Curiosity will bring her on the first train,” rejoined 
Dick sagely. 

Which makes it evident that—— 


Ill 


PERFLEXITY and an intense desire to learn what new foolish- 
ness her lesser half was up to had dissipated somewhat the keen 
edge of Mrs. Nellie-O-Nell’s pristine intention to demand an 
immediate accounting concerning the matter of the oil-man’s 
thousand dollars when she arrived at the beauty-fountain glen. 
She was tired, travel-worn, and her wrinkled cheeks were caked 
with a most unbecoming shade of road-dust, all facts which 
threatened an imminent: eruption of a temper noted primarily 
for its volcanic tendencies. 

“What's the big idea?” she demanded, with a steely glare that 
threatened to subdue even the effervescence of her husband’s 
lovingly cordial welcome. Experience had taught Dick, how- 
ever, the value of strategy. 

“You’re tired out, Nellie,” he cajoled. ‘The tent’s all ready 
for you. Then we’ll have supper waiting by the time you’ve 
changed to a cool sport-suit. We've some bully trout for supper, 
too, Nell. I’ll bet you’re hungry.” 

The lady’s wordless ejaculation contained no suggestion of a 
domestic armistice. She was perplexed, curious, and completely 
suspicious. ‘The toss of her head as she eyed her husband from 
head to foot in silent disdain was a finished treatise on how not 
to be beguiled. Supper, however, was a different matter. She 
vanished into the tent. 

“Did you snap her? Did you get the picture?” whispered 
Dick, as Ben emerged from the safe seclusion of a tree-trunk. 


beautiful,” the bespectacled prof 


Ben nodded and murmured inaudibly to himself. 

“T did, and, if that spring water ever puts her back into the 
Helen of Troy class, I’ll say there’s hope for the mummies in the 
Pyramids,” was what he said. 

Phony Dick spent the evening hovering about. Nellie-O-Nell 
like a bridegroom on his honeymoon. Before dinner, Dick sug- 
gested she must be thirsty, and brought her a big cup of the 
spring water. After dinner, she was even thirstier, and he 
brought her more water. In fact, he spent the greater part of 
the evening trotting back and forth to the spring at his wife’s 
command. She had never seen him so obedient, self-effacing, 
or so gratuitously loverlike, and, in spite of herself, Nellie-O-Nell 
rather liked it. She had no intention of abandoning her deter- 
mination to demand an accounting in the matter of a certain 
thousand dollars, but the pungent camp-fire, the wel-cooked 
dinner, and the outdoor air all combined to make bed] momen- 
tarily more alluring than a domestic argument. She decided to 
wait until morning. 

Dick, a very Foch for strategy, was missing in the morning 
having gone fishing before daylight. When Nellie appeared, 
she found Ben hovering over a camp-fire and her breakfast 
waiting. Hunger and Dick’s absence again postponed the 
monologue on her mind, and after breakfast she allowed Ben to 
pilot her to the river to fish. All day he surprised her with the 
insistence of his offers of a canteen of spring water—offers which 
she accepted with a frequency and subtly impelling inclination 
that surprised herself. When the two 
returned to camp, very hungry and very 
healthily tired, Dick had a tempting 
dinner hot and ready to serve. 
After that dinner, sleep was the only 
thing that appealed to Nellie-O-Nell. 
The partners (Continued on page 103) 
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The gist 
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gone before 


HAT would be the reaction of the horrors of warfare on 

a highly sensitive nature? One answer to this question 
will be found in the case of Palla Dumont, a Connecticut girl 
who was companion to the Grand Duchess Marie, of Russia, 
and was an eye-witness of the murder of the imperial family. 
Although deeply religious, this event causes Palla to lose 
completely her faith in the guidance of the world by a benev- 
olent deity, and adopt a belief that the attainment of justice 
and truth must come from a power within ourselves operating 
through the law of Love—the essence of which is unselfish 
service. 

Alone in the world and possessing sufficient income, Palla, 
on her return to America, settles in New York and draws 
about her a circle of interesting people. Among them are 
Ilse Westgard, a Swedish girl of superb physique and brilliant 
mind, who was in the woman’s battalion of the Russian army; 
John Estridge, who was an ambulance-driver in Russia; two 
Russians, Marya Lanois and: Vanya Tchernov, the latter a 
pianist; and James Shotwell, a lieutenant who served in France. 
Shotwell’s parents expect him to marry Elorn Sharrow, but 
the young man falls in love with Palla. 

Pressing his suit, he discovers that Palla’s feminine instincts 
have been so transmuted in the fire of her experience that the 
normal aim of love and devotion to a husband has been re- 
placed by an ideal of love and devotion to humanity at large. 
She has deep affection for him, she tells him, but has not 
experienced the emotion of sensual love, and even if this were 
so, she has now such contempt for social conventions—espe- 
cially the marriage relation—that she will not accept the 
bondage that wedlock entails. The young man is puzzled by 
all this, but his ardor is not diminished. 

Radical as she is, Palla has naturally no sympathy with the 
violence preached by many of the elements engaged in achiev- 
ing the social revolution, and she organizes a club to combat 
these doctrines and make practical application of the law of 
Love. For this purpose, she hires a hall in which to hold 
meetings. The place is also used by the Red Flag Club, a 
revolutionary organization of a violent type. The owners are 
Elmer Skidder, a man from Palla’s home town, and Angelo 
Puma. These two are partners in a moving-picture company, 
and they expect to interest the banker, Alonzo D. Pawling, 
who has charge of all of Palla’s funds. 

Puma’s réle as a moving-picture promoter is a disguise. He 
is in German’s pay and has been sent from Mexico to do 
damage in this country, and is associated with three men, 
Kastner, Sondheim, and Bromberg, who are active in the Red 
Flag Club. Now that the war is over, Puma tries to rid him- 
self of these scoundrels, but they keep hounding him, and, 
under threat of exposure, obtain considerable sums of money. 

The meetings of Palla’s Combat Club cause annoyance to 
the Red Flag Club, and Kastner and his fellow revolutionists 
demand of Skidder and Puma that Palla be ejected from the 
premises. Skidder will not hear of this, but Puma, in great 
fear, goes to Palla and asks her to give up her lease and seek 
quarters elsewhere for her club. But she refuses to do so. 

Puma’s visit to Palla provides her with a matter for dis- 
quieting reflection. Several days before, she had again de- 
clined to marry Shotwell, and he had gone away angry and 
had not been near her since. Puma mentions seeing the 
young man and Marya Lanois together in a cabaret. Marya 
and Jim together! An unconscious fear suddenly makes 
itself known to her—the effect of her own creed when put into 
practise by such a girl as Marya, who has been living with 
Vanya Tchernov as his wife. 

Marya has indeed tired of Vanya. She leaves him and installs 
herself in a hotel. But she fails to attach Shotwell to her, desperate 
as is the attempt she makes to do so. Finally, she runs across Puma, 
who is more susceptible to her charms. 

Kastner and his associates now directly threaten Palla with serious 
trouble and violence if she does not cease holding meetings in the 
same hall with the Red Flag Club. But she will not desist, and, in 
fact, widens her activities and addresses crowds which she gathers 
about her in the streets. 

Ilse Westgard and John Estridge, who have fallen in love, assist in 
this work, but one night they do not appear, and when Palla returns 
home, she gets a message that Estridge is ill with pneumonia. 

In a few days she calls up Shotwell and tells him that she is very 
unhappy. He goes to see her, and she learns that she has no reason 
to be jealous of Marya. Palla has made up her mind that she will 
live with Shotwell if he wants her, but, “don’t ask me to submit to 
any degrading ceremony” she says. ‘I love you enough.” 

This arouses Shotwell’s indignation. He expresses his opinion of her 
creed with much violence and takes himself off. 

The following morning, Estridge dies, and Ilse comes to Palla’s 
house. She makes clear to Palla what her relations with’ Estridge 
have been. 


Ilse said thoughtfully: 


Lumanity with a clean 


The Crimson 
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LSE returned from the cemetery with Palla. Her black veil 
and garments made of her gold hair and blond skin a vivid 
beauty that grief had not subdued. 

That deathless courage which was part of her seemed to 


sustain the clear glew of her body’s vigor as it upheld her * 


dauntless spirit. 

“Did you see Jim in the chapel?” she asked quietly. 

Palla nodded. She had seen Marya, also. After a little 
while, Ilse said gravely: 

“T think it no treachery to creed when one submits to the 
equally vital belief‘of another. I think our creed includes sub- 
mission, because that, also, is part of love.” 3 

Palla lifted her face in flushed surprise. 
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“There is always enough death on earth. 


And to live honestly, and love undauntedly, and serve 


heart is the most certain way to help the slaying of that thing which murdered Vanya” 


By Robert W 
Chambers 


Tide 


Grant Reynard 


“Ts there any compromising with truth?” she asked. 

“T think love is the greatest truth. What difference does it 
make how we love?” 

“Does not our example count? You had the courage of your 
belief. Do you counsel me to subscribe to what I do not be- 
lieve by acquiescing in it?” 

Ilse closed her sea-blue eyes. She said dreamily: 

“T think that to believe in love and mating and the bearing of 
children is the only important beiief in the world. But under 
what local laws you go about doing these things seems to be of 
minor jimportance—a matter, I should say, of personal incli- 
nation.” 


Ilse wished to gohome. That is, to her own apartment, where 


now were enshrined all her memories of this dead man who had 
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given to her womanhood that ultimate crown which, in her eyes, 
seemed perfect. She said serenely to Palla: 

“Mine is not the loneliness that craves company with the 
living. I have a long time to wait; that is all. And after a 
while I shall not wait alone. So you must not grieve for me, 
darling. You see, I know that Jack lives. It’s just the long, long 
wait that calls for courage. But I think it is a little easier to 
wait alone until—until there are two to wait—for him——” 

“Will you caltme when you want me, Ilse?” 

“Always, darling. Don’t grieve. Few women know happiness. 
Ihave knownit. I knowit now. It shall not even die with me.” 

She smiled faintly and turned to enter her doorway, and Palla 
continued on alone toward that dwelling which she called home. 

She sent her maid for a cup of tea, feeling too tired for luncheon. 
Afterward, she lay down on her bed, “a merely to close 
her eyes for a moment. 


It was after four in the afternoon when she sat up with a start. 

It was late; but she could do something at the canteen. 

She went about dressing as though bruised. It seemed to take 
an interminable time. Her maid called a taxi; but the short 
winter daylight had nearly gone when she arrived at the canteen. 

She remained there on kitchen-duty until seven, — —_ 
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her white apron, washed, pinned on her hat, and went out into 
the light-shot darkness of the streets and turned her stens once 
more toward home. 

As she turned into her street, shabby men with hoarse voices 
were calling extras. She bought a paper, glanced at the head- 

‘lines, then, folding it, unlocked her door. 

She sank down on a sofa, still wearing her furs and hat. 
After a little while, she opened her newspaper. 

It seemed that a Bolshevik plot had been discovered to murder 
the premiers and rulers of the allied nations, and to begin simul- 
taneously in every capital and principal city of Europe and 
America a reign of murder and destruction. 

In fact, according to the account printed in startling type, the 
Terrorists had already begun their destructive program in 
Philadelphia. Half a dozen buildings—private dwellings and one 
small hotel—had been more or less damaged by bombs, and a 
Russian pianist, Vanya Tchernov, who had just arrived in 
Philadelphia to complete arrangements for a concert, had been 
fatally injured in the hotel. 


Hours later, while she was lying on the lounge, with her face 
buried in the cushions and still wearing her hat and furs, some- 
body came into the room. And when she turned over, she saw 
it was Ilse. Palla sat up stupidly, the marks of tears still 
glistening under her eyes. Ilse picked up the newspaper from the 
couch, laid it aside, and seated hersel/. 

“So you know about Vanya?” she said calmly. Palla nodded. 
“You don’t know all. Marya called me on the telephone a 
few minutes ago to tell me.” 

“Vanya is dead?” whispered Palla. 

“Ves. They found a letter addressed to Marya in his pockets 
That’s why they notified her.” 3 

After an interval, 

“So Vanya is dead,” repeated Palla, under her breath. 

Ilse sat plaiting the black edges of her handkerchief. 

“Tt’s such a—a senseless interruption—death—” she mur- 
mured. ‘It seems so wanton. so meaningless in the scheme of 
things—to make two people wait so long—so long—to resume 
where they have been interrupted 

Palla asked coldly whether Marya had seemed greatly shocked. 

“T don’t know, Palla. She called me up and told me. I asked 
her if there was anything I could do: and she answered rather 
strangely that what remained for her to do she would do alone. 
I don’t know what she meant.’ 

Whether Marya herself knew exactly teat she meant seemed 
not to be entirely clear to her. For, wien Mr. Puma, dressed in 
a traveling suit and carrying a satchel, arrived at her apartment 
in the Hotel Rajah, she came out of her bedroom partly dressed, 
and still hooking her waist. 

“What are you doing here? she demanded contemptuously. 
“Did you really suppose I meant to go to Mexico with you?” 

His heavy features crimsoned 

“What pleasantry is this, my Marya—”’ he began; but the 
green blaze in her slanting eyes silenced him. 

“The difference,”’ she said, “between us is this: You run from 
those who threaten you. I kill them.” 

“Of—of what nonsense are you speaking?” he stammered. 
“Allis arranged that we shall Boat eleven os 

“No,” she said wearily; “one sometimes plays with stray 
animals for a few moments—and that is all. And that is all I 
ever saw in you, Angelo—a stray beast to amuse and entertain 
me between two yawns and a cup of tea.” She shrugged, still 
twisted lithely in her struggle to hook her waist. ‘‘ You may go,” 
she added, not even looking at him, “‘or, if you are not too 
cowardly, you may come with me to the Red Flag Club.” 

“In God’s name, what do you mean?” 

“*Mean?’ I mean to take my pistol to the Red Flag Club and 
kill some Bolsheviki. That is what I mean.” She slipped in the 
last hook, turned, and enveloped him again with an insolent, 
slanting glance. “Ad/ons! Do you come to the Red Flag?” 

“Marya 

“Yes or no?”’ 

She came slowly toward him, her hands bracketed on her hips, 
her strange eyes narrow ing. 

“Listen to me,’ she said: “I have loved many times. But 
never you! One doesn’t love your kind. One experiments, 
possibly, if idle. A man died to-day whom I loved, but was too 
stupid to love enough. Allez! Good-night. I tell you I have 
business to attend to a 

“Curse you!”’ he said, between his teeth. ‘What is the 
matter with you?” 

He had caught her arm; she wrenched it free, tearing the 


sleeve to her naked shoulder. Then she went to her desk and . 


took a pistol from an upper drawer. 

“Tf you don’t go,” she said, “I shall have to shoot you and 
leave you here kicking on the carpet.” 

“In God’s name, Marya” he cried hoarsely, 
shall kill at the hall?” 

“T shall kill Sondheim and Bromberg and Kastner, I hope. 
What of it?”’ 

“But—if I go to-night—the others will say I did it! I can’t 
run away if you do such thing. I cannot go into Mexico but they 
shall arrest me before I am at the border——” 

“T shall admit the killing,” she said, with a green gieam in 
her eyes that perhaps was laughter. 

“Yes, my Marya,” he explained in agony, the sweat pouring 
from his temples; ‘but if they think me your accomplice, they 
shall arrest me. Me—lI cannot wait—I shall be ruined if I am 
arrested!- You do not comprehend. I have not said it to you 
how it is that I am compel to travel with some money which— 
which is not—my ow1.”’ 

Marya looked at him for a long while. Suddenly she flung 
the pistol into a corner, threw back her head, while peal on peal 
of laughter rang out in the room. 

““A thief!” she said, fairly holding her slender sides between 
gemmed fingers. “Not a thing toshoot! Notaman! And the 
others—Kastner, Sondheim—and the other vermin? You were 
quite right. Why should I kill them—merely because to-day a 
real'man died? What if they are the same species of vermin 
that slew Vanya Tchernov? No—vouare quite right. You know 
your own kind. It would be no compliment to Vanya if I should 
give these vermin the death that real men die!” 

Puma stood close to the door. 

“Then you will not interfere?” he asked softly. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“No,” she said wearily. 

She half raised her arms, but the gesture failed, and she stood 
thinking again and staring at the curtained window. She did 
not hear him leave. 


“who is it you 
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In the strange, springlike weather which prevailed during the 
last days of January, Vanya was buried under skies as fleecy 
blue as April’s, and Marya Lanois went back to the studio- 
apartment where she and Vanya had lived together. And here, 
alone, in the first month of the new year, she picked up again the 
raveled threads of life, undecided whether to untangle them or to 
cut them short and move on once more to further misadventure— 
or to Vanya, or somewhere—or, perhaps, nowhere. 

The day after Vanya’s burial she came across some verses she 
had scribbled in an access of malicious perversity—prophesying 
the rising of the Crimson Tide to engulf the bourgeoisie. As 
she read them now, the vicious irony of the atrocious thing filled 
her with disgust. She took the manuscript in both hands and 
tore it into pieces. 

She was still occupied in destroying the thing ‘when a servant 
appeared and, in a subdued voice, announced Palla and Ilse. 

They came in as Marva swept the destroyed bits of paper into 
an incense-bowl, dropped a lighted match upon them, and set the 
ancient bronze vessel on the sill of the open w indow. 

‘*Some of my vileness I am burning,” she said, coming forward 
and kissing Ilse on both cheeks. 

Then, looking Palla steadily in the eyes, she bent forward and 
touched her lips with her own. 

“Nechevo!” she said. ‘The thing that dwelt within me fora 
time has continued on its way to hell, I hope.’”’ She took the 
pale girl by both hands. “Do you understand?” 

And Palla kissed her. When they were seated, “What religious 
order would be likely to accept me?” she asked serenely.. And 
answered her own question: ‘‘ Nonewould tolerate me. And yet 
—I wonder— Perhaps, as a lay sister in some missionary. order 
—where few care to serve—where life resembles death as one 
twin the other—I don’t know. I wonder, Palla.” 

Palla asked her, in a low voice, if she had seen the account of 
the funeral in the papers. Marya did not reply at once, but 
presently over her face a hot rose glow spread and deepened. 
Then. after a silence: 

“The papers mentioned me as Vanya’s wife. Yes; I told 
them that. It made no difference, for they would have dis- 
covered it, anyway. And I hardly know why I made Vanya lie 
about it to you all—why I wished people to think otherwise. 
Because I have been married to Vanya since the beginning.” 
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She touched a rosebud in the vase that stood beside her, broke 
the stem absently, and sat examining it in silence. And, after 
a few moments: 

“T could have taken my pistol,” she said softly, ‘“‘and I could 
have killed a few among those whose doctrines at last slew Vanya. 
Or I could. have killed myself.”” She turned, and her remote gaze 
came back to fix itself on Palla. ‘But, somehow, I.think that 


“To think,” he said, “that you had the nerve to face those beasts and tell them what you thought of them!” 


Vanya would grieve. And he has grieved enough. Don’t you 
think so?” Ilse said thoughtfully: 

“There is always enough death on earth. And to live honestly, 
and love undauntedly, and serve humanity with a clean heart is, 
the most certain way to help the slaying of that thing which 
murdered Vanya.” 

Palla gazed at Marya, profoundly preoccupied by. the 
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astounding revelation 
that she had _ been 
Vanya’s legal wife, and in 
her brown eyes the 
stunned wonder of it still 
remained, nor could she 
seem to think of any- 
thing except of that 
amazing fact. 

When they stood up to 
takeleave, Marya offered 
Palla the rosebud. 

“It should open,” she 
said, her strange smile 
glimmering. ‘Cold water 
and a little salt, my Palla 
—that is all rosebuds 
need—that is all we 
women need —a little 
water to cool and freshen 
us, a little salt for all the 
doubtful worldly knowl- 
edge we imbibe.” 

She took Palla’s hands 
and bent her lips to them, 
then lifted her tawny 
head. 

“What do words mat- 
ter? Slava, slava, under 
the moon! Words are 
but. symbols of needs— 
your need and Ilse’s and 
mine—and Jack’s and 
Vanya’s—and the master 
word differs as differ our 
several needs. And if I 
say Christ and Buddha 
and I are one, let me so 
believe, if that be my 
need. Slava, slava—the 
word and the need spell 
love—whatever the deed, 
Palla—my Palla—what- 
ever the deed, and de- 
spite it!” 


As they came, to- 
gether, to Palla’s house 
and entered the empty 
drawing-room, Ilse said: 

“Marya is right. Love 
is the world’s overwhelm- 
ing need. The way to 
live is to serve; and if 
we serve, we must re- 
nounce something.” 

They locked arms and began to pace the empty room. 

“What should I renounce?” asked Palla faintly. 

Ilse smiled that wise, wholesome smile of hers. 

“Suppose you renounce your own omniscience, darling.” 

“T do not think myself omniscient,” retorted the girl, coloring. 

“No? Well, darling, from where, then, do you derive your 
authority to cancel the credentials of the Most High?” 

“What!” 

“On what authority except your own omniscience do you so 
confidently preach the non-existence of omnipotence?” 

Palla turned her flushed face in sensitive astonishment under 
the gentle mockery. Ilse said: 

“Love has many names; and so has God. And all are good. 
If, to you, God means that little flame within you, then that is 
good. And so to others according to their needs. And it is the 


same with love. So, if, for the man you love, love can be written - 


only as a phrase—if the word ‘love’ be only the element in a 
trinity of which the other two are ‘law’ and ‘wedlock ’—does it 
really matter, darling?”’ 

“You mean I—I am to renounce my—creed?”’ 

Ilse shook her head. 

“Who cares? The years develop and change everything—even 
creeds. Do you think your love would care whether, at twenty- 
odd, you worship the flaming Godhead itself, or whether you 
guard in spirit that lost spark from it which has become entangled 
with your soul—whether you really do believe the man-made law 


“If you don't go.” she said, “I shall have to shoot you 


that licenses your mating, or whether you reject it as a silly 
superstition? To a business man, convention is merely a safe 
procedure which, ignored, causes disaster.” : 

“T never expected to hear this from you, Ilse.” 

“Why?” 

“You are unmarried.”’ 

“No, Palla.” 

The girl stared at her. 

“Did you marry Jack?” she gasped. 

“Yes. In the hospital.” 

“Oh, Ilse!” 

“He asked me.” 

“But—” Her mouth quivered, and she bent her head and 
placed her hand on Ilse’s arm for guidance, because the starting 
tears were blinding her now. And at last she found her voice. 
“I meant, I am so thankful—darling—it’s been a—a night- 
mare——” 

“It would have been one to me if I had refused him. Except 
that Jack wished it, did not care. But I have lately learned— 
some things.” 

“You—you consented because he wished it?” 

“Of course. Is not that our law?” 

“Do you so construe the law of Love and Service? Does it 
permit us to seek protection under false pretenses, to say ‘Yes’ 
when we mean ‘No,’ to kneel before a God we do not believe in, 
to accept immunity under a law we do not believe in.” 
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and leave you here kicking on the carpet™ 


“Tf all this concerned only oneself, then, no! Or, if the man 
believed as we do, no! But even then”—she shook her head 
slowly—‘“‘unless a// agree, it is unfair.” 

“Yes; it is unfair if you have a baby. Isn’t it, darling? Isn’t 
it unfair and tyrannical? 

“You mean that a child should not arbitrarily be placed by 
its parents at what it might later consider a disadvantage?” 

“Of course I mean just that. Do you know, Palla, what 
Jack once said to us? He said—rather brutally I thought—that 
you and I were immaturely unmoral and pitiably unbaked, 
and that the best thing for both of us was to marry and have 
a few children before we tried to do-any more independent 
thinking.” 

Palla’s reply was, ‘‘He was such a dear!’’ But what she said 
did not seem absurd to either of them. Ilse added: 

“You know yourself, darling, what a relief it was to you to 
learn that I had married Jack. I think you even said something 
like ‘Thank God,’ when you were choking back the tears.” 

Palla flushed brightly. 

“T meant—” But her voice ended in a sob. Then, all of a 
sudden, she broke down—went all to pieces there in the dim 
little drawing-room—down on her knees, clinging to IlIse’s 
skirts. 

She wished to go to her room alone, and so Ilse, watching her 
climb the stairs as though they led to some dread Calvary, 
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opened the front door 
and went her lonely way, 
drawing the mourning- 
veil over her face. 


XXVIII 


Latys VANCE, lunch- 
ing with Elorn Sharrow, 
spoke of Estridge. 

“There seem to be so 
many of these well-born 
men who marry women 
we never heard of.” 

“Perhaps we ought to 
have heard of them,” 
suggested Elorn  smil- 
ingly. “The trouble may 
lie with us.” 

“Tt does, dear. But 
it’s something we can’t 
help, unless we change 
radically. Because we 
don’t stand the chance 
we once did. We never 
have been as attractive 
to men as the other sort. 
But once men thought 
they couldn’t marry the 
other sort. Now they 
think they can. And 
they do if they have to.” 

“What other sort?” 
asked Elorn, not entirely 
understanding. 

“The sort of girl who 
ignores the customs 
which make us what we 
are. We don’t stand a 
chance with professional 
women any more. We 
don’t compare in interest 
to girls who are arbiters 
of their own destinies. 
The independent profes- 
sional girl to-day, what- 
ever art or business en- 
gages her, is the para- 
mount attraction to 
men.” 

Elorn said musingly, 

“The main thing seems 
to be that men admire a 
gitl’s effort to get some- 
where—when she hap- 
pens to be good-looking.” 

“Tt’s a cynical fact, dear; they certainly do. And now that 
they realize they have to marry these girls if they want them— 
why, they do.”’ Lalys reverted to Estridge. “I had no idea he 
was married,” she said. ‘Palla Dumont introduced his widow 
to me the other day—a most superb and beautiful creature. 
But—oh dear—can you fancy her having once served as a girl 
soldier in the Russian Battalion of Death?” The slightest 
shadow crossed Elorn’s face. ‘By the way,” added Lalys, 
following quite innocently her trend of thought, ‘Helen Shot- 
well tells me that her son is going back to the army if he can 
secure a commission.” 

“Yes; I believe so,” said Elorn serenely. 

Lalys went on: 

“T fancy there’ll be a lot of them. A taste of service seems to 
spoil most young men for a piping career of peace.” 

“He cares nothing for -his business.” 

“What is it?” 

“Real estate. He is with my father, you know.” 

“Of course. I remember—” She suddenly seemed to recol- 
lect something else, also—not, perhaps, quite certain of it, but 
instinctively playing safe. So she refrained from saying - 
thing about this young man’s recent devotion to her friend, P: 
Dumont, although that was the subject which she had intended 
to introduce. And, smiling to herself, she thought it a close call, 
because she had meant to ask Elorn whether she knew why the 
Shotwell boy had so entirely deserted her little friend Palla. 
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The Shotwell boy himself happened to be involved, at that 
very moment, in matters concerning a friend of Mrs. Vance’s 
little friend Palla—in fact, he had been trying for the last half- 
hour to find this friend of Palla’s on the telephone. The friend 
in question was Alonzo D. Pawling. And he was being vigor- 
ously paged at the Hotel Rajah. 

As for Jim, he remained seated in the private office of Angelo 
Puma, whither he had been summoned in professional capacity 
by one Skidder, the same being Elmer, and partner of the Puma 
aforesaid. 

The door was locked; the room in disorder. Safe, letter-files, 
cupboards, desks had been torn open, and their contents littered 
the place. 

Skidder, in an agony of perspiring fright, kept running about 
the room like a distracted squirrel. Jim watched him, darkly 
preoccupied with other things, including the whereabouts of 
Mr. Pawling. 

“You say,” he said to Skidder, “that Mr. Pawling will confirm 
what you have told me?” 

“ Alonzo D. Pawling knows I own this plant.” 

Jim shook his head. 

“T’m sorry; but that isn’t sufficient. I can only repeat to you 
that there is no point in calling me in at present. You have no 
legal right to offer this property for sale. It belongs, apparently, 
to the creditors of your firm. What you require, first of all, 
is a lawyer——”’ 

“T don’t want a lawver. and I don’t 
want publicity before I get something 
out of this dirty mess that scoundrel 
left behind!” cried Skidder, snapping his 
eyes like mad and swinging his arms. 
“IT got to get something, haven’t I? 
Isn’t this property mine? Can’t I 
sell it?” 

“Apparently not under the terms of 
agreement with Puma,” replied Jim 
wearily. ‘However, I’m-willing to hear 
what Mr. Pawling has to say.” 

“You mean to tell me Puma fixed it 
up so I’m stuck with all-his debts? You 
mean to say my own personal property 
is subject. to seizure to satisfy his 
debts?” 

“T certainly do-mean just that, Mr. 
Skidder. “But, you know, I’m not a 
lawyer.”” 

“T tell you FE mean to get some- 
thing for myself before I let loose any 
lawyers on the premises! I’ll make 
it all right with you——” 

“Tt’s out of the question. 
wouldn’t touch the property.” 

“T’ll take a quarter of its value 
in spot cash! I'll tell 
you what I’lldo: 
give youten thousand to 
put it through 
to-day.” 

“Why can’t you 
understand that what 
you suggest would 
amount to collusion?” 

“What I propose is 
to get a slice of what’s 
mine!” yelled Skidder, 
fairly dancing with fury. 
“D’yeh think I’m go- 
ing to let that crooked 
guy, Puma, do this to 
me just like that? D’yeh 
think he’s going to get 
away with all my money 
and all Pawling’s money 
and leave me planted 
on my neck, while 
about a million other 
guys come and sell me ' 
out and fill their pock- - 
ets with what’s mine?” 

Jim said: 

“Tf Mr. Pawling is 
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“What d'yeh want, Chief? . . . Sure 
it's me—Elmer. . . -Hey? Who? Alonzo 
D. Pawling? My God, is he dead? 


say he is, he is not going to let the defalcation of this fellow * 
‘destroy such a paying property.” 


“T don’t want him to buy it in for himself and freeze me out. 
I can’t stop him, either; Puma’s got all my money except what’s 


in this parcel. And you betcha life I hang onto this—creditors .. 


or no creditors, and Pawling to the contrary! He knows it 
belongs to me. Try him again at the Rajah.” 

“They’re paging him. I left the number. But I tell you the 
proper thing for you to do is to go to a lawyer and then to the 
police,” repeated Jim. ‘“‘There’s nothing else to do. Puma 
may have run for the Mexican border, or he may still be in the 
United States. Without a passport, he couldn’t very easily 
get on any transatlantic boat, or any South American boat, 
either. The proper procedure, I tell you, is to notify the police.” 

“Nix on the police!” shouted Skidder. ‘“That’ll start the 
landslide, and the whole shooting-match will go. I want this 
property. If the papers show it’s subject to the firm’s liabilities, 
then that dirty skunk altered the thing. It’s a forgery. I never 
was fool enough to lump this parcel in with our assets. Not me. 
It’s forgery—that’s what it is, and this parcel belongs to me 

privately.” 
“See an attorney,” repeated Jim 
patiently. “You can’t keep 
a thing like this out of the 
papers, Mr. Skidder. Why, 
here’s a man, Angelo Puma, 
who pounces on every con- 
F vertible asset of his firm, 
' stuffs a valise full of real 
eat money, and beats it for 
parts unknown. 

“That is a matter for 
the police. You can’t 
hope to hide it for more 
than a day or two longer. 
Your firm is bankrupt 


a partner. He’s gone 
with all the money he 


“And he converted 
everything into cash; 
he lied, swindled, 
stole, and skipped. 
And what he. didn’t 
take must “remain to 
satisfy the firm’s 
creditors. = 
“You can’t conceal 
conditions, - slyly 
pocket what Puma has 
left, and then call in an 
attorney. That’s criminal. 
You have your contracts to 
fulfil; you have a studio full 
of people whose salaries are 
nearly due; you have run- 
ning-expenses; you have 
notes to meet; you have obligations 
to face when a dozen or so contractors 
for your new theater come to you on 
Saturday——” 
- The telephone-bell’s clamor inter- 
rupted him. 

He answered. 
- “Who? ... Oh, Long Distance. 
All right.” And he waited. Then, 


again: “Who wants him? . . . Yes; 
he’s here in the office now. . . . Yes; 
he’ll come to the phone.” And to 


Skinner, “Shadow Hill wants to 
speak to you.” 

“T won’t go! By God, if this thing 
is out— Who is it wants to speak to 
me? Wait! Maybe it’s Alonzo D. 
Pawling!” 

“Shall I inquire?” And Shotwell 
asked for further information over 
the wire. Then presently, and turn- 
ing again to Skidder: “You’d better 
come to the wire, It.seems to. be the 
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Old Reliable kept stripping off partridge feathers and kept chuckling. Selina tramped back and forth while the floor 
shook with the struggle to hold her temper. But when Zack burst out laughing, she thumped him over 


the head with a spoon. ‘“Hesh dat cackle, and take dem birds to Mrs. Pepper” 


The Relapse of Captain Hotstuff 


“Old Reliable”’ as accessory to 
a Holiday celebration strictly 
according to Hoyle 


e ACK!” The brawny, big-hipped Selina turned pon- 
derously from her cooking-stove and caught Zack 
snickering. ‘Ole nigger, you’s hidin’ sumpin’ from 
me—an’ ’tain’t nary Christmas present.” 

“Not me, Seliny; not me.” 

“Yes, you is!” The belligerent woman tucked up a sleeve. 

ay anes kep’ one eye on you. What kind o’ devilment is you 

up to? 
“Nothin’ ’tall, Seliny.” 
he crawfished to the rear. 
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Zack’s bald head shook denyingly as 
“ Nothin’ ’tall.”’ 
p’sef out o’ my kitchen wid dem birds. 


By Harris Dickson 


Illustrated by Edward L. Chase 
It was not because Zack pestered her by hanging about the 
kitchen, and got in Selina’s way while she was hustling to 
cook supper for the colonel’s Christmas party. Being yoked 
with Zack in that holy state which makes the most fussing, 
Selina had long since grown callous to petty annoyances. But 
she got riled at the air of craft and mystery in Old Reliable’s 3 ; 
maneuvers. 
“Name o’ Gawd, Zack, what make you buzz ’roun’ like a 
meller-bug?”’ 
“Nothin’.” 
“Den I'll give yo 
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pin’!”” She slammed him down in a 
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souze dis hot grease over yo’ heav. Den I'll know what make 
dem fidgets.’’ 

Old Reliable kept-his seat, kept stripping of: oattridge feathers 
and kept cjuckling. Selina tramped back and forth while the 
floor shook with the struggle to hold her temper. Bui when Zack 
broke out laughing, she thumped him 
over the head with a spoon. 

“Hesh dat cackle, an’ take dem birds 
to Mrs. Pepper.” 

Old Reliable hushed, except for one 
last exasperating chuckle as he closed the 
kitchen door behind him. 

“Huh!” Selina snorted, shoving her 
turkey into the stove. “Dat po’ ele fool 
cornsiders dat he know sumpiq.’ Huh!” 

Zack did know something which could 
not be trusted to gabbling women. Pass- 
ing a corner of the house, he squinted in 
at the library window. What he saw con- 
firmed and tickled the insides of him. 

Near the front gate he met vellow Alec 
returning from town with an armful of 
celery. 

“Uncle Zack,” the chauffeur reminded 
him, ‘ cunnel say fer you to meet Cap’n 
Pepper in de bank-building an’ fetch him 
home wid me at seben o’clock. Dey 
starts up at ha’-pas’.” 

“T knows it. White folks gwine to 
have a touch o’ high life.” 

Christmas stars twinkled brilliantly 
through a night so mild that Santa Claus 
must come to Vicksburg without the glit- 
ter of snow and the frosty kingle of sleigh- 
bells. The rapid shuffle, shuffle, shuffleof 
Old Reliable’s feet along the sidewalkwas 
not to keep himself warm; and goint to 
Mrs. Pepper’s constituted no foot-ac- 
celerating novelty. Miss Betty Spottis- 
woode frequently sent him with perch 
and partridges, as Captain Pepper rarely 
found leisure for an outing. This Cap- 
tain Charlton Pepper—who, in his youth, 
had earned the title of “Captain Hot- 
stuff’”—was Zack’s well-tried friend of 
whom he knew much, concerning which 
he never let 0g. He was the captaiq’s 
reverses in the dwindling ‘size of resi- 
dences which the Peppers successively 
occupied, while Colonel . Spottiswoode 
saw them in transactions where planta- 
tion after plantation slipped through the 
captaig’s fingers, coincidentally with the 
slipping of thousands at the poker-table. 

Since the days of lavish living on 
Zanzibar Plantation, Captain Pepper’s 
diminutive figure had shrunk iry his 
clothes, his income lessened to a salary, 
and his town house shriveled into four 
small rooms on a side street. Yet the 
Peppers remained “quality folks.” 

Their gate swayed crazily on its broken 
hinge as Zack pushed it open and stepped 
across the narrow porch. A sweet-faced old lady answered his 
knock. 

“Come in, Uncle Zack,” she smiled. 
you!” 

Some people gave Zack a dollar on Christmas, and some 
donated five; but Mrs. Pepper held out her cordial hand as to a 
friend, which inflated Old Reliable like an aristocratic balloon. 

He dropped his hat within the passage. 

“Cunnel had good luck to-day, an’ sent you dese birds. He 
*pologizes for ’vitin’ de cap’n away from yo’ supper, an’ say he 
oughter send you sumpin’ in his place.” 

“The colonel is always thoughtful.” 

“Yas’m. He sets a heap o’ sto’ by you’all, ’special at Christ- 
mas-time. When Christmas comes rollin’ ’roun,’ de cunnel’s 
heart opens up wide enuff fer a nigger to drive through wid a 
fo’-mule waggin. He specify, ‘Zack, tote dese birds to Mrs. 
Pepper wid my compliments, an’ ’quire how is Miss Fanny.’” 

“Miss Frances is quite well, thank you; I’ve been hoping to 
visit her during the holidays, but she lives so far away.” 


“Merry Christmas to 


~ “What place you say Miss Fanny lives at?”’ 
“Denver—Denver, Colorado.” 
At thought of such impossible journey, Mrs. Pepper sank 
upon a stiff-back chair, while Old Reliable bobbed his head. 
“YVas’m: I hear cunnel an’ Miss Betty speakin’ "bout dat. 
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The colonel rose. 


“Let everything lie as it 
show General Proctor how to make 


hopin’ you’d git off dis time, ’cause you’s been aimin’ to go fer 
de longes’.” 

“Ever since our first grandchild was born; now she has four.” 

“*Four?’ Jeeminy! She got a nice start fer a family.” 

“But I can’t see the darlings this year. Maybe next Christ- 
mas—I hope.” 

“T hope so too, ole miss. Now I got to be callin’ fer de 
cap’n.” 

“He’s waiting at the office. Good-night, Uncle Zack.” She 
held open the door. ‘Thank Colonel Spottiswoode for th 
birds, and for giving Captain Pepper his greatest pleasure.” - 

“Lordee, ole miss, ’twouldn’t be nary Christmas party widout 
cap’n. Cunnel ‘lows to give de cap’n some sport dis night.” 

Zack jiggled internally at what he foresaw, but suppressed all 
incriminating details and hobbled down the steps, hurrying to 
the bank-building where Alec waited with ihe car. This dele- 
gated duty always made him feel aggressively puffed up, acting 
as the personal representative of Colonel Beverly Spottiswoode 
to convoy his honored guest; Captain Charlton Pepper. * 
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In the upper hallway he saw two men at the door of the Allu- 
vial Plantations Company, Limited—one standing with his back 
turned, while the dapper little Captain Pepper faced him. 

“Mr. Preston,” Captain Pepper was thanking the president, 
“this bonus comes in mighty handy.” 


is—needn't count your chips. I'm going to 
a julep; then we'll eat our snack” 


“Yes,” answered Mr. Preston; “we had a successful year, and 
your bonus represents the company’s appreciation. Good-night, 
and a merry Christmas.” 

Then Captain Pepper noticed Zack and beckoned him. 

“Come in, Zack; I’ll be ready in a minute.” 

Old Reliable scented something pleasant; the captain stepped 
spry, and whistled to himself as he took down the telephone. 

“Hello! Hello, Marion!” He was talking to his wife, and 
Zack wondered at the tone of command. ‘Marion, I dislike to 
give orders, and say you must do something that you have 
neglected. To-morrow morning I shall engage your sleeper for 
Denver. You must go and surprise Fanny on her birthday. 
. . I tell you we can afford it. The company made a good 
crop and cut a melon. Gave me two hundred dollars as a 
Christmas bonus. . . . Yes; ‘wo hundred—exira. There, there; 
don’t cry about a little thing like that, after all you’ve gone 
through.” The captain triumphantly hung up the receiver. 
“Hear that, Zack? The missus is going to visit our daughter.” 

“Yas, suh; an’ I sho is glad.” 


from his smile, from the perky twisting of his mustache, his posing 
before the mirror, and the satisfaction with which he observed 
himself. Then he reached up for a clothes-brush, which hung 
on a nail beside the mirror. 
“Hole on, Cap’n; hole on” 
Zack protested. “‘Lemmedodat.” 

With deft and well-accustomed 
hands, Zack admihistered a thor- 
ough brushing, which developed 
the captain’s faded lapel, shiny 
shoulders, and more than a suspi- 
cion of frazzle round the bottom of 
his trousers. Notwithstanding 
these, he seemed his old self, dan- 
dified as in the glamourous river 
days when every steamboat man 
between Vicksburg and. New Or- 
leans welcomed it as a gala occa- 
sion if “Captain Hotstuff”’ strolled 
across his stage-plank to honor 
him by a trip. With many an 
extra flirt and flourish, Zack re- 
moved the last speck and fleck of 
cust from his doughty captain’s 
raiment, then opened the bottom 
drawer of a desk for the oily rag to 
put a sunshine polish on his shoes. 

“Now den, suh’’—with an up- 
and-down survey of approval— 
“now den, suh; you’s all right.” 

“Look fine, do I?’—strutting 
before the mirror. 

Any other man of such scanty 
inches might have appeared fop- 
pish and effeminate, the unresent- 
ing target for derision. But only 
one bully had ever been fool 
enough to ridicule Captain Pepper. 
To this good day, the river-people 
are still talking about what hap- 
pened to him. Pepper was a little 
pod but undoubtedly a hot one— 
a dead-game bantam who could 
crow to the last gasp. 

“Bully, Zack; bully! If I had 
you for a valet! That’s why old 
Bev Spottiswoode always looks as 
if he’d just stepped out of a beauty- 
parlor. Zack, why don’t these 
doddering old roosters quit their 
primping?” 

“Lordee, Marse Charlton””—the 
negro’s teeth gleamed: — ‘‘ when 
cunnel stops taking notice o’ ladies, 
you an’ me’ be nailin’ him in a 
wooden overcoat fer to plant him 
in de groun’.” Fe 

Pepper laughed joyously as he 
fitted his key to the lock, 

“Come along, Zack—no; wait.” 

Running through the telephone- 
directory, he called: 

“Hello? Hello? Is that you, Doctor? Thisis Pepper. Gota 
Christmas present for you. Sorry not to have paid your account 


long ago. But I’ll drop in to-morrow morning with the money. 
Depend on it. Thanks, mightily. Good-by.” 
“ Now ! ” 


A big, big relief expressed itself in the captain’s “Now!” He 
felt clear, debt-easy, and free to enjoy Christmas. The white 
man and the black were quite alone, and whenever Pepper’s 
back was turned, Zack kept squinting at him with that same 
knowledgy smile which had riled Selina. 

“Cap’n,” he whispered warily, “cunnel’s goin’ to have a little 
game.” 

“ce Game? 999 

“Yas, suhs you know’’—making the once familiar motions of 
dealing one card all the way round. 

Unconsciously the captain’s hand strayed toward his pocket and 
touched the tiny purse—the Denver trip, the doctor’s bill. 

“No, Zack”—with a suppression of breath and stiffening of 
back-bone—“‘I’ve quit playing poker, and it’s hard.’ « 
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“Hard: to quit? . Huh! 
more’n a thousan’ times.” 

“No, I. tell. you””—shaking his head—“that game is a last 
year’s bird’s nest. for. me—nothing in it.’ 

“Possible so, Marse Charlton; possible so. But you can’t lose 
nothin’. fix all dat.” - 

Ordinarily,.Captain Pepper might have inquired how Zack 
could fix a poker game; but the negro’s ongyeation failed to regis- 
ter in Pepper’s mind. 

Every window bande in the nttionseie home; gate-lights 
glorified the green lawn, whitened along the walk, and gleamed 
upon. the columns of ‘a noble. portico. Even before Pepper 
touched a knob, the colonel’s door swung upon its hinges as if the 
magic approach of a friend were its “opin sesame.” Within a 
square : of = brilliance stood .that embodiment ° of hospitality, 
Beverly. Spottiswoode, stretching forth his hand. 

“Hello, Charlton; just in time! Here’s Doctor Sevier, Joe 
Harlan; and General Proctor.” - 

Five foot six of courtly. Pepper remeodded itself into a dignity 
of salutation ‘as he shook hands with the distinguished Northern 
soldier who :had traveled so far to spend Christmas among his 
Southern : friends.": During their first greetings, Old Reliable 
effaced: himself until a chance came to nudge the captain’s elbow 
and whisper, > 

“Oh, Cap’n, Cap’n; lemme nee you sumpin’!”’ 

He slipped like a shadow. through the hallway and pointed in 
at the library: door, 

“Jes’: look at: dat! 
yo’ ear.” : 

The sedate: had been into a temple of 
Fortune, its octagonal altar-table covered by a stretched white 
cloth, which showed:a big circle in the center and eight smaller 
rings; one at each:seat.- : These smaller rings bore separate num- 
bers, so:as-to avoid” contentious disputation should any player 
fail to:ante-up. 

“Oh, Cap’n, peep in here!” Zack opened one of the drawers 
in the wooden rim, disclosing its quota of cigars, cigarettes, and 
matches. : Convenient serving-tables would hold ash-trays at the 
player’s elbow, ‘ excess chips, and-a'drop of timely nourishment; 
while’ a buffet:offered conventional decanters, glasses, ice, sugar, 
water,:and-a-plate of sandwiches. 

“Dese -is ivory. chips—ivory!’’ Zack called attention to the 
mathematical: rack- of :whites, reds, and yellows. The captain 
felt a stack invhis hand, as a veteran warrior tries the weight and 
poise of a blade which had long beer’ denied his grasp. 

“No, Zack,” he tried to say. 

“Shucks, Cap’ n! One time won’t count; 
nothin’.” 

“T do feel kind o’ lucky,” murmured the little captain. 

An uproar in the front hall announced the arrival of old John 
Archer, Judge Robert Vane, and young Maxwell Maury; every- 
body swarmed to the library, where Colonel Spottiswoode 
proudly exhibited his arrangements. 

Judge Vane rubbed two thin hands together, while bluff old 
Archer laughed like a boy on vacation. 

“Bless yo’ heart, Bev; this is what I calla real party! Zack, 
get a move on you and set out our chips. You're blocking the 
joy-wagon.’ 

Spurred by their clamor, Zack moved like a genuine live 
person, but the colonel interposed. 

“Restrain yourself, John; don’t be so tumultuous. 
about to overlook a formality ”*—moving tg the buffet. 
men, examine these curious vessels of glass. Examine them 
scientifically. ’T'won’t be long before a bunch of fossil archeol- 
ogists may be dry-testing my decanters and wrangling about the 
use we probably made of them—for they are manifestly mot 
Etruscan tear-jugs. As a service to posterity, gentlemen, I 
desire that you should demonstrate their use.” 

After correctly demonstrating the function of a decanter, seven 
men jerked their chairs from the poker-table while the ‘eighth 
tarried. 

“Sit down, Charlton; don’t delay the game.” 

For three-quarters of a second, Captain Hotstuff eyed them as 
they took their places round the table and felt a twinge of doubt. 
Every dollar that he possessed lay wadded in his purse. Seven 
men had signed for chips and were seady; a virgin stack enticed 
him to the empty chair. 

Continuous disaster teaches no man that he’s not a born 
poker specialist. Captain Pepper could no more sit on the 
outside of that game than a duck could sit on the outside of a 
puddle and watch other ducks splashing about. 


Don't let on to cunnel dat I put a bug in 


an’ you can’t lose 


We are 
“Gentle- 


Cunnel say it’s easy; ‘he done ll 
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“Set in, Cap’n,”. whispered Zack; ‘you kin beat ’em.” 

The negro’s confidence touched his peppery pride; like the 
others, he signed for one stack—twenty-five dollars—and sat 
down. 

“Two and a half limit,” their host stated the game. “Red 
chips, two-fifty; blues, five, and whites, two bits. When you 
need more, get ’em from Zack and mark ’em on your card. 
Evervbody ante a white chip, dealer a red. Here’s where 
friendship ceases. Deal. 

“Active game,” thought Captain Pepper, whose two hundred 
might vanish before he got his chair warm. Yet the chip- 
sprinkled table formed a constellation more fascinating than the 
stars of heaven. 

“Hate to win the first pot,” announced Judge Vane; “but 
she’s open.’ 

Doctor Sevier passed, at Pepper’s right. Pepper held a pair 
of sevens and hesitated. Ordinarily, he would try shorts in the 
first pot, experimentally, to test his luck; but Joe Harlan was 
sitting to his left, and, unless old Joe broke a leg, he’d be sure to 
raise. The sevens might cost half a stack.» So Captain Hotstuff 
flung them away, a grudging tribute to his discretion. 

Harlan did raise—once for luck. —_- 

Young Maury trailed in, with Colonel Spottiswoode behind 
him; and Judge Vane reraised, as Pepper had foreseen. The pot 
totaled more than thirty dollars, which the opener won on a pair 
of queens. 

“Two ladies gay—first blood,’’ observed the judge, as he 
spread his hand. 

Pepper nodded wisely, with the satisfaction of a man who, 
although other faculties may be failing, yet feels young and 
devilish because his poker-judgment remains unimpaired. He 
sensed immediately that the game would be wide open and Jib- 
cral; by taking loose and sitting tight until he got something, he 
could more than hold hisown. But sitting tight was a most dis- 
tressing job for Captain Hotstuff—to wriggle and wait, throwing 
away shorts and scrutinizing the other players. His reward came 
on Mr. Archer’s deal. The conservative old banker dealt briskly, 
with a cigar clamped in one corner of his mouth, which gave him 
a depraved and dissolute air. 

One after another, regular as ducks going to the pond, Captain 
Pepper picked up three jacks. Judge Vane opened the pot, 
with Doctor Sevier trailing. Quickly—for his poker-instincts 
were really quick—the captain came in. He did not raise, trust- 
ing old Joe Harlan to get frisky again and mets a good pot. 
Which was exactly what happened. 

“Well, Bob,” Joe Harlan jeered, “you crimped my tail last 
time; but here goes again” —flipping two red chips into the pot. 

“Lithographed invitation to come in’’—General Proctor and 
Spottiswoode both stayed under the raise. 

“One good raise deserves another”—which sentiment Judge 
Vane endorsed with a couple of reds. 

“Back again’’—from Harlan; they were bucking against each 
other. 

“Not enough”’—from Judge Vane. 

“More chips, Zack.”” Captain Pepper signed for his second 
twenty-five. When the raisers began to weaken, he tossed three 
reds into the center with a jocular observation: 

“T’ll give her one tilt myself.” 

“Oho!” laughed Harlan. “Broke out in a new place. Bob 
Vane, you haven’t got a darned thing, but maybe Pepper has. 
I call.” 

Pepper drew one card, while the others smiled at his propens:ty 
for raising ona bobtail. So he got two calls. 

Old Reliable stood behind Pepper, watching his play. When 
Mr. Harlan called, the negro gave a chuckle. “Many is called, 
but few is winners.’’ For Captain Pepper spread down three 
jacks. 
me Had ’em all the time,” he remarked quietly.‘‘ Here’s Thomas, 
Richard, and Henry.” 

“Chips!” Doctor Sevier and Joe Harlan each ordered an- 
other stack. 

“Zack, two men overboard!” shouted the colonel. 

ne Comin’, suh.” As a strictly business proposition, Old Relia- 
ble presented the tab for Doctor Sevier and Mr. Harlan to sign 
before delivering the goods. 

“Dis game is got to be kep’ O. K.,”’ he mumbled. 

His first venture netted Captain Pepper a hundred and thirty 
dc‘'ars, which put him on Easy Street, where he could afford to 
speculate. Luck threatened to come his way—in baskets. 

“Toddies, Zack,’’ Judge Vane suggested. ‘Make ’em all the 
way round.” 
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Captain Pepper was just about to slip forward and reveal his accusing self when the negro spoke. 


all right?" “You certainly did fix it. 

To the accompaniment of tinkling ice, Old Reliable half turned 
from the buffet with a reminiscence. 

“‘Cap’n, you sho got a nice play on dem jacks. I ’members one 
time, on de old Bob Lee, two gamblers ondertook to run you 
outen de pot. Lordee! Dey got cap’n twixt ’em, an’ riz an’ 
back riz till it peared like dey was pilin’ chips on de table wid a 
shovel. Cap’n sot his jaw kinder hard an’ showed two fives wid 
deir face up. ‘Gent’mun,’ he ‘lowed, ‘I’m gwine to draw to dese 
fives, ef it cost ev’y plantation I got.’ An’, bless yo’ soul, cap’n 
drawed dem udder two fives an’ made de gamblers sick!” 

The little captain tossed Zack a red chip and laughed. 

“Here, take this—for Christmas. I had a streak that trip.” 

“Thankee, suh.” His bland black face became a shifting 
study as Old Reliable contemplated the chip—supposed to be 
legal tender for two dollars and a half. He turned it over and 
over in his hand, while turning over something else in his mind. 
At first, he seemed mightily amused, then, with great disgust, 
soaked the chip in his pocket, where many another followed be- 
fore the game was done. 

It proved an unfortunate reminiscence for Captain Hotstuff. 
The catching of two fives, coupled with a weak toddy, went to his 


And nobody suspected me.” 


“Cunnel, did I fix it 
“Fooled ‘em all, Cunnel, didn't we?” 


head, promoting a recklessness andoptimism. He drewtoomany 
shorts, hoping to pick up the other pair and make ’em sick. But 
he didn’t. His stacks melted until he stood only half a stack to 
the good, when Colonel Spottiswoode, John Archer, and Max 
Maury hooked him between them for a series of cross-lifts, which 
carried Pepper’s last chip into the pot. Pending this exhilaration, 
nobody observed Zack’s dexterity as he slipped fifty dollars to 
Captain Pepper without noting the transaction on his card. 
Then he scouted behind the other players, sized up their hands, 
and shook his head. Pepper disregarded his warning, so Zack 
sneaked around and whispered, 

“Cap’n, dey got you beat bad.” 

No gentleman could act upon such a tip; Pepper gritted his 
teeth and stuck to ’em—which piece of bull-headedness cost him 
three stacks. 

“Never mind, Cap’n,” came Zack’s reassuring voice at his 
elbow, with additional chips; ‘dey can’t keep‘a squirrel on de 
groun’; you'll git ’em yit.” 

In spite of Zack’s hunch, they got Pepper. He forced his luck 
and plunged, determined to make a killing. Every pot was a 
raised pot. Old Reliable passed him stack after stack, but his 
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chips seemed to scamper away like chickens through a broken 
fence; most of them-going to roost with.Maury. Little Pepper 
couldn’t get a foot to the ground; no matter what he did, it was 
wrong. He demanded more chips, settled lower in his chair, 
and bet savagely. 

“Zack,” he inquired, “how many stacks am I 

' “Seben, suh.” The negro lied most loyally. 

“More’n that. Some I didn’t sign for.” 

“Yas, suh; you did. Signed ev’y clatter, suh.” 

Pepper shook his head, but had no leisure for tangled finances 
while engrossed in drawing to a straight—which he missed, and 
drew another stack. 

“Dat makes eight,” Zack counted. 

““No; it’s twelve or thirteen.” 

Fight stacks were sufficient to sidetrack 
the Denver trip and disappoint Doctor 
Banksley. He must win it back. 
Three kings failed to hold good in a 

crisis. Upon the trial of a ninth 

stack, Doctor Sevier dealt him a 

pat flush, and Maury promptly 
beat it. 

“Never saw the cards run 
like that,” Pepper snarled, 
and flung down his hand. 

“Yes, Captain,” Maury 
twitted; “that’s a general 
complaint all over the Cot- 
ton Belt—the way the cards 

_ are running.” 

When Miss Betty Spottis- 
woode appeared in the door- 
way to announce supper, 
Captain Pepper couldn’t af- 

ford to be hungry. 
He shuffled the deck 
and began dealing, 
whereupon the colonel 
scrambled them to- 
gether and rose. . 
“Let everything lie 
as it is—needn’t 
count your chips. 
I’m going to show 


Captain Pepper saw 
a Christmas tree, 
glittering with tinsel 
and lighted by many 


candles 


General Proctor how to make a julep; then we'll eat our snack.” 
“Christmas gift, Zack!”” As Max Maury got up he added a 
couple of blues—ten dollars—to Zack’s already substantial accu- 


- mulations; then he left five or six hundred in winnings heaped 


up, uncounted and unstacked, while he strolled out chatting with 
Miss Betty. Six other players followed, and the deserted Pepper 
couldn’t sit alone fumbling at solitaire. Taking a census of his 
chips gave no trouble; he had precisely three reds left and one 
white. Starting out of the library, he thought of the tab, and 
came back to get it straight. Old Reliable peered over his shoul- 
der as he examined his account. 

“This shows nine stacks,” he said, “‘but I got several more.” 

“Not from me, suh,”’ the negro insisted. 

“T did; and the game will be out of balance.” 

“No, suh”—Zack chuckled cunningly—“dis game won’t be 
out nothin’, suh.” 

A peculiar something in the negro’s tone impelled the little 
Pepper to question him. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Nothin’, suh, ’cept de game’s all right, an’ you can’t lose.” 

““Can’t lose?’ I’ve already squandered three hundred. If 
7’d been on that ship, Jonah would have lost his job.” 

“Possible so; dere’ll come a day when you can’t lay up a 
cent. Three hundred? Dat’s more’n enuff to pay Miss Polly’s 
way to Denver.” 

His innocent query struck Captain Pepper full between his 
eyes, and he flinched before the gaze of an amiable old negro. 

“Yes, Zack; she’ll be terribly disappointed.” 

“Mebbe not, Cap’n; mebbe not. I'll fix all dat.” 

“Fix what?” 

At the captain’s abrupt demand, Old Reliable’s eyes began to 
wobble, and he shuffled a foot uncertainly upon the floor; 

“Yo’ Juck’s bound to change atter supper. Luck mos’ in 
gin’lly do. I was jes’ prophesyin’ so as not spile yo’ appetite 
studyin’ ’bout old miss.” 

“Oh, shut up!” 

After one impatient glance toward the poker-table, Pepper 
strode out of the room, with Zack following to the door for a 
parting encouragement. 

“T’ll fix dis all right.” 

Again Pepper turned, catching a glimpse of Zack's tricky eyes 
as he closed the library door, and Pepper imagined hearing the 
click of a key. 

“Queer!” he thought, as he reached back and tried the knob. 

The door was locked. 


In the dignified white hallway their host had assembled his 
guests round a small table, with Miss Betty standing on his left 
and Miss Sally Archer at his right. From the dining-room 
appeared a tidy jacketed negro man bearing a bowl of crushed ice. 

“Now, General”’—Spottiswoode addressed himself to General 
Proctor—‘“to disabuse your mind of certain Northern fallacies, 
let me show you how to build a proper julep.” 

“Here beginneth the first lesson.” Betty smiled ir- 
reverently at Sally Archer as the colonel lifted a plain silver 
cup, with no handle, and began, in a semigrandiloquent 
tone: 

“Never compound your julep in a glass. It must be in 
silver, sir, chaste, simple, and unadorned. Here’s the 
orthodox chalice, consecrated upon that high altar of the 

julep, the Pendennis Club, of Louisville, Kentucky.” 

Taking a bit of lemon, he rubbed the edges of his 
cup, then set it, upside down, in a plate of powdered 

sugar, which adhered to the rim. 

“Here’’—in a small pitcher—“here we have 
sirup, thoroughly dissolved into smooth and liquid 
sweetness—nothing rough or grainy about a julep. 
Now the water, but sparingly, sparingly—” 
pouring the proper allowance into each cup. 
“Here we have mint—none but the tenderest 
sprays, and bruised——” 

“What!” protested John Archer. “Bruise 
your mint into a julep? Never—with my 
consent!” 

“Heresy, Colonel; rank heresy!” Sevier 
agreed with the banker and showed a pro- 
clivity to dispute. 

“Gentlemen! Gentlemen!” The colonel 
raised a pacifying hand. ‘For sake of peace, 
I coincide with your view that fastidious 
connoisseurs may call it a mint toddy where 
you bruise the mint. A nice point, General 
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“With Campbell’s fare so rich and rare 
Just give me a husky spoon 

Then every day will bloom Tike J May 
And smile like sunny June.” 
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“I’m hungry for it! 


Yes, 1920 has an eager 
welcome ready for this favorite 


Campbell’s kind. 


Nourishing food at 

| reasonable cost is the New 
Year's biggest problem. And 

“no product in your larder gives 
you more practical help in 
solving it than 


Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup 


It combines fifteen different 
choice vegetables beside bar- 
ley, macaroni alphabets and 
a satisfying beef stock. 


Enjoyed by everyone, rich 
in necessary strength-giving 
elements, this tempting soup 
is also one of the most econ- 
omical foods you can buy. 


21 kinds 


JOSEPH GAMPBELL GOMP 
CAMDEN, N.J.,U-SA- 


15c a can 
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Tetlows. 


The charming odor 
of Pussywillow is 
but a pleasing de- 
tail. 


The powder itself is so 
noticeably different that 
it is no wonder Pussy- 
willow is the face powder 
preferred by many wo- 
men- who _ heretofore 
found satisfaction in . 
much higher-priced pow- 
ders. 


Stays on until you 
want it off. 
Made in white, flesh 


pink, cream and_ bru- 
nette. 50 cents the box. 


Free Sample on Request 


or. miniature box for 
a dime (state shade 
wanted). 


HENRY TETLOW CO. 
Established 1849 
Makers of 
Pussywillow Talc de Luxe 


285 Henry Tetlow Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. © 


Learn Tree 


Surgery 


The one real profession 
that is not overcrowded 


Healthful, fascinating outdoor work 
on America’srichest country estates; 
travel with carfare paid; good money 
at the start and a big chance for 
advancement; a dignified and scien- 
tific profession that commands the 
respect of everybody—this is the 
opportunity offered you as a Davey 
Tree Surgeon. Write for details of 
our plan to train you—at home in 
, your spare time or at our head- 
quarters in Kent—and give you a 
guaranteed position in our own organ- 
ization, the largest and most success- 
fulofits kind in the world. Unmarried 
men, ages 18 to 32 preferred. e 
Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., 10 Elm 
Street, Kent, Ohio. 


Proctor, a nice point which yet remains 
open for discussion. Discussion, sir, ami- 
able discussion, is the proper accompani- 
ment for a julep. 

“This mint, sir” —arranging its odorous 
greenery in a cup—‘‘the mint constitutes 
our fragrant bouquet, our delicate aroma, 
faint, intangible, and elusive as the mur- 
mur of far-off music.” 

The glum and remorseful Pepper felt in 
no mood for sentimental nonsense, but 
looked on sourly while two merry girls kept 
stirring at the cups and the head mixolo- 
gist held up his decanter to the light. 

“Forty years in the wood, General, aging 
and mellowing for this Christmas occasion. 
Mark its color, sir—October sunshine 
slanting across the brownness of old Ken- 


f | tucky’s hills, with beads like sparkle of the 


| dew. This oil of jubilation we use not 
| riotously”—an exact measure for each 


cup—“nor yet extravagantly—but with 
moderation—and discretion. 

“Jamaica rum”—pausing with uplifted 
shaker-bottle and smiling at his own. 


whimsicality. ‘A julep, sir, like shrinking 
womanhood, never shouts aloud its 
charms. You must seek and discover” — 


a few drops of rum in each cup—“‘a gentle 
hint—a mere suggestion—a soft insinua- 
tion, as it were.” 

After cutting straws to the precise 
length, Colonel Spottiswoode stepped back 
with a gallant bow. 

“Embellishment, sir, we leave to the 
ladies.” 

During a tantalizing delay in decorating, 


while Betty and Sally embellished the cups 


with slices of orange and maraschino 
cherries, the colonel spoke more seriously. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “no guest be- 
neath my roof to-night has known any 
other guest less than thirty years. I shill 
propose a toast—to Friendship strength- 
ened by Time. Upon returning home from 
the war, my land was bare—no house, no 
tenant, no head of stock. Stampeded 
negroes wandered back, but the Yankees 
had run off every mule. A neighboring 
planter was more fortunate, his negroes 
having secreted a drove of mules in a cane- 
brake. He knew of my predicament and 
sent me sufficient work-stock to make a 
crop. Gentlemen, in the midst of loyal 
friends, I propose the happiness of a friend 
without a peer, Captain Charlton Pepper!” 

The little captain flushed, and his eyes 
began to fill. He had withdrawn some- 
what apart from the others, and almost felt 
that he deserved no place among men of 
resolution. Then Beverly Spottiswoode 
threw a big, strong arm about him and 
lifted up his very soul. 

“Gentlemen,” smiled the colonel, “‘for- 
get the boll-weevil, overflows, and all 
malicious perversities of the cards. I 
pledge our most precious possession— 
a friend!” 

The ladies tactfully disappeared, leaving 
the men to fate and a profuse table in the 
dining-room. Colonel Spottiswoode 
started with the biggest stack—of brown 
turkey—which he chipped away and dis- 
tributed. 

Captain Pepper would have preferred 
to grab a sandwich and rush back to an- 
other table, where three reds and a white 
required building up to nine stacks or bet- 
ter. Zack did not appear. Two strange 
negroes served in his stead, contrary to all 
precedent at the colonel’s Christmas 
suppers. 
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His persistent wondering why the mud- 
dle-headed negro had locked himself in the 
library failed to soothe the impatience of 
Captain Pepper. He squirmed and wrig- 
gled to the end of supper, keeping an eye 
upon his host for the signal that their in- 
termission was over and they could get 
back to business. But the more contented 
dawdlers, who were also winners, showed 
no haste to resume. Garrulous old Archer 
dragged through an interminable story 
that got Doctor Sevier started on a longer 
one, in the dreary middle of which a waiter 
whispered, 

“Cunnel, you wants coffee in de li- 
berry?” 

“Yes”—with a polite gesture signifying 
for Doctor Sevier to continue. 

That was Pepper’s opportunity to spring 
up and suggest, 

“Doctor, you can finish your story wh‘le 
we start our game.” 

Like an arrow released from its bow, 
Tepper shot straight to the poker-room 
door, where he collided with Zack in a 
clandestine exit. The negro moved 
swiftly, stealthily, and with furtive glances 
toward the dining-room as he heard the 
gentlemen shoving back their chairs. 

“Done fixed it, Cap’n,” he grinned as 
he ran. 

“Did what?” 

“Ev’ything’s all right.”” Zack scuttled 
like a rat through the rear hall and van- 
ished. 

Pepper glanced into the library and gave 
a sudden gasp. The room stood just as he 
had always known it—a long black table 
littered with books, a smaller table with 
green-shaded lamp, and the colonel’s read- 
ing-chair, the same old portraits restored 
to the walls—everything as usual. Ina 
daze, Charlton Pepper stared at the va- 
cancy from which their octagonal poker- 
table had disappeared. It was gone— 
absolutely gone. Likewise the serving- 
table, with cigar-stumps and ash-trays; 
there was no rack of chips waiting for the 
cry: “Man overboard!’”’—nothing to sug- 
gest a poker game. 

Zack had fixed it. This fact flashed over 
Captain Pepper as the other guests came 
sauntering along the hall, listening hope- 
fully for an end of Sevier’s long-winded 
narrative. Judge Vane was first to note a 
deficit and exclaim, 

“‘Say, Bev, where’s our poker-table?”’ 

“*Table?’” The colonel looked blank; 
so did seven other prospective sports. 

“The table’s gone!” said Joe Harlan, as 
if that were news. 

“Chips and everything,” added Captain 
Pepper. 

Eight wool-gathering men stared round 
the room while the colonel remarked, 

“Maybe Zack mistook my orders.” 

“Call him! Call him!” urged the little 
captain. “Rig up again; the night's young 


‘*Zack! Zack! Oh, Zack!” A shout 
from many throats went ringing through 
the house until Old Reliable’s kinky top- 
knot poked out from a doorway in the rear, 
ready to dodge backwaid into darkness. 

“Cunnel, was somebody callin’ me?” 

“Fight of us were calling you. Come 
here!” 

Gingerly setting one foot before the 
other, Old Reliable advanced toward the 
thunder-cloud on Captain Pepper’s face, 
where he had confidently expected to catch 
a grateful radiance. 
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life by 


Jessie Willcox Smith 


Haskell Coffin 
Neysa McMein 
Harold Brett 


Send for the lovely 1920 


“The Breakfast” 
by Haskell Coffin 


Baby’s 
Busy Day 


Four charming studies of child 


Swift’s Premium Calendar 


You will want to own 
every one of these appeal- 
ing baby pictures. They 
form one of the loveliest 
groups we have ever of- 
fered, among calendars 
which have been famous 
for the work of great 
artists. 


The cunning baby in the bath- 
tub is Jessie Willcox Smith’s 
charming conception and you 
won’t be able to decide whether 
you like it, or Haskell Coffin’s 
little high chair monarch, the 
best. Neysa McMein’s sweet 
girl-mother wins your admira- 
tion as thoroughly as does the 
absorbed young naturalist in the 
sandbox. And perhaps many 
will find Harold Brett’s end of 
the day loveliest of all. 


The best of advice about 
caring for baby, too 


This calendar, besides being so beauti- 
ful that you feel you must have it for 
our own, is practical as well. On the 
ck of each leaf will be found dozens 
of hints by a famous medical authority 
on the care of the baby, the very latest 
information on feeding and play, 
training and sleep—everything you 
want to know if there is a baby in the 
house. And whether there’s a real 
one or not, you'll want the adorable 
ones in these pictures. 


How to get this calendar 


This beautiful calendar for 1920 will 
be sent to any address in the United 
States for 10c in coin or stamps; 
or—-Trade-mark end of five Swift’s 
Premium Oleomargarine cartons 
or—4 labels from Swift’s Premium 
liced Bacon cartons 
or—4 covers from Brookfield Sau- 
sage cartons 
or—6 Maxine Elliott Soap wrappers 
or—10 Wool Soap wrappers. 


(Uf you live in Canada send ten cents extra to pay duty) 
Address Swift & Company, 4122 Packers Ave., Chicago 


ie Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon are noted for finer flavor 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
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This garment is featured at the 

best stores everywhere, but if you 

cannot get it easily and quick, 

send your size with remittance to 

our mill at Albany, N. Y., and 

you will be supplied direct, de- 
livery free. 


Men’s Garments 
$2.50, 3.00, 3.50, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.00 


Boy’s Garments 
$1.50, 2.00, 2.50 


alone, the firemen and the 
conductorand the brakeman 
and the porter and the passengers 
themselves all took a hand at 
running the locomotive, travel- 
ling on the railroad would be 
uncertain and unsatisfactory. 
You get the best results when 
you have one man, or one thing, 
in charge. In the 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


there is just the one master-button at the 
chest to do the work that a whole row 
used to do not so well. It saves you time 
in buttoning and unbuttoning and insures 
a smooth, even fit in A of the wrinkling 
and gapping you used to get the other way. It 
brings the Satisfaction Special of the Un- 
derwear Line into the station on time— 
every time. 


It saves, too all the bother that comes 
when there is a whole row of buttons and 
button holes to keep in order. And even 
if the one sturdily fastened button of this 
splendidly made garment should somehow 
come loose, there is an extra button hole 
into which an ordinary collar button can 
be slipped to do the work. 


The Hatch One-Button Union Suit comes 
in superfine cotton, worsted and mercerized 
thaterials. A catalog describing the com- 
plete line will be sent free on request. 


( 


16,1918 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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“Zack,” Spottiswoode ordered sharply, 
“bring back our poker-table.” 

“Can’t do so, Cunnel; it’s gone.” 

*<Cone?’” 

“Yas, suh; waggin tuk it down-town.” 

“Never mind,” suggested the resource- 
ful Pepper; ‘we'll use the library table, 
Clear that. Be quick!” 

“Vas, suh””—Zack never made a move— 
“T kin clear it; but ’tain’t no chips.” 

“No chips?’” 

“Dey gone, too. You-all could play 
wid matches—ef de cards warn’t gone.” 

Their host glanced at his guests; his 
guests gazed at the colonel; then, with 
unanimous accord, eight white men com- 
bined to glare upon one stupid-looking 
negro. 

“Zack”—the oldest inhabitant had 
never heard the colonel speak so roughly 
to a negro—‘so you sent everything 
down-town and rearranged this room 
while we were at supper?” 

“‘Sho’ly, suh. You tole me p’intedly to 
do dat, jes soon as you-all quit playin’, so 
as to clean up nice fer Christmas. I done 
so—me and Alec.” 

“Well, gentlemen”— the colonel 
shrugged his shoulders helplessly— “that 
ends it. We can’t play poker without 
table, cards, or chips.” 

There was a lie out somewhere, as Cap- 
tain Pepper well knew. This was not one 
of Old Reliable’s blunders, for the negro 
had a motive—to “fix it.” Of course, 
Pepper must inform the colonel, but alone, 
and avoid a scene. At all events, there 
could be no more game; his losses stood 
where they were, between nine and thir- 
teen stacks, which must be set right. He 
at once began searching for his duebills. 

“Colonel, where’s our score?”’ 

‘**Score?’ Oh, yes. Zack, what became 
of the cards?” 

“Cards, suh? Dey gone.” 

“T mean the small cards on. which we 
kept account of our stacks?” 

“Oh, shucks! Dem foolish little papers? 
Dey littered de flo’, an’ I burnt ’em up.” 

Spottiswoode let out a hearty laugh and 
dropped into his chair. 

“Gentlemen, Zack has settled our game.” 

sirree!” Pepper contradicted. ‘TI 
owe—Zack, how many——” 

He turned for information, but Old Reli- 
able had ceased to continue where they last 
saw him; in the doorway his black face 
grinned no more. So the captain had to 
guess at his debts. 


“T owe somewhere between two fifty - 


and three twenty-five——”’ 

“To whom?” his host inquired. 

“To the winners.” 

“Who won it? John Archer, how do 
you stand?” 

“Don’t know, Bev, whether I won or 
not,” Mr. Archer replied. “Maybe a 
stack or two over, or a stack short; never 
counted ’em.” 

“And you, Maxwell?”—to young Maury, 
who had apparently been the heaviest 
profiteer. 

“Few dollars ahead. Colonel, there’s 
only one thing to do—call it off. We had 
a lot of sport.” 

- “T won't call it off!” 
Pepper confronted Maury. 
body, and I insist——”’ 

Young Maury wasn’t even listening, for 
the great white doors began sliding apart, 
with Miss Betty and Sally Archer throwing 
them wide open. Behind two laughing 
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In the Days of the Strong-Box 


commercial exchange. 


Modern Deposit 
Banking 


MPORTANT as is the function of the modern 

bank in making possible the transfer of money 
through the use of credit instruments, it is only one 
phase of the service which it offers to the public. 
The wealth entrusted to the bank does not remain 
idle, like gold in coffers, but is constantly employed 
as a basis of credit in commerce and industry, and 
is thus in the continuous service of the community. 


In every department of the modern financial insti- 
tution—commercial banking, foreign banking, in- 
vestment banking, trust service—this Company’s 
facilities are complete. It seeks to employ its re- 
sources along broad, conservative lines to meet the 
needs of American businéss of to-day and tomorrow. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New. York 


New York London Liverpool Paris Havre _ Brussels 
Capital and Surplus - - $50,000,000 
Resources more than - $800,000,000 


In the sixteenth century, gold and silver were almost the sole mediums of 
The merchant kept his idle money in a strong-box 
at home, or, for greater security, at the goldsmith’s. Such unemployed capital 
earned nothing. It took nearly three hundred years to develop deposit bank- 
ing, and the many other facilities offered by modern financial institutions. 
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girls, in the center of the parlor, Captain 
Pepper saw a Christmas tree, glittering 
with tinsel and lighted by many candles. 
The girls seemed elated at their success in 
pulling off a surprise, and stood at either 
side of the door, calling out: 

“Come along, children! Just see what 
Santa Claus has put in your stockings.” 

Not even an obstinate Pepper could 
argue against the ladies, against the hilar- 
ity of dispensing their jumping-jacks, 
gauzy stockings filled with candy, and 
more practical gifts for each guest. Miss 
Betty herself delivered to the captain his 
much beribboned package—a comfortable 
dressing-gown, to which he found attached 
an unsealed envelop, marked: “Bon 
Voyage for Mrs. Charlton Pepper.” 

Even before glancing inside, the captain 
guessed its contents—mileage-books and 
sleeper-tickets. Nobody, except old Bev, 
would have thought of giving Mrs. Pepper 
her Denver trip; and from no other could 
she accept it. 

Was there ever such a friend as old Bev? 
Choking with gratitude, little Pepper 
started toward him and halted. No use! 
How could he thank such a cheerful idiot? 
The colonel wore a tissue-paper cap on 
his head, and was tooting a penny trum- 
pet into General Proctor’s face. The most 
that Pepper could do was to gulp silently, 
and wait to wring the colonel’s hand when 
their Christmas party finally broke up at 
the front gate. 


Only one light burned in the Spottis- 
woode’s deserted hall, strewn with con- 
fetti and tinsel, when the front door 
opened cautiously and Captain Pepper 
reconnoitered within. He simply could 
not go home and sleep until he had told 
the colonel about Zack. Something was 
crooked about the game, and Pepper must 
tell the colonel. Soundlessly he tiptoed 
through the hallway to the library door. 
And there, in his deep chair before the 
wood fire, he saw his friend sitting and 
smiling happily, as a man well pleased 
with Christmas. Old Reliable crouched 
on the hearth and grinned upward at the 
colonel. 

Captain Pepper was just about to step 
forward and reveal his accusing self when 
the negro spoke. 

“Cunnel, did I fix it all right?” 

“You certainly did fix it. And nobody 
suspected me.” 

“Fooled ’em all, Cunnel; didn’t we? 
’Twarn’t but one thing hurt my feelin’s. 
Mos’ ev’y time dem gemmun won a big 
pot, dey’d chuck achip tome. Sometimes 
a red one, an’ sometimes a blue. ‘Here, 
Zack, take dat fer Chris’muss.’ Ef dem 
chips wuz money, I’d sho’ be a millinery. 
But, Lawd Gawd, it nacherly scan’alized 
my feelin’s to consider dat dem chips 
warn’t worth nothin’, cause you-all wuz jes’ 
playin’ for fun.” 

“Well,” the colonel laughed, “didn’t 
they have as much fun as_if they were 
playing for money?” st 

“Yas, suh; dey sho’ly gif struggle 
hard.” 

More stealthily than he had entered, 
Captain Hotstuff sneaked out of the front 
door, and went stalking homeward with 
indignation scorching at his very soul. 


The next Old Reliable story 
will appear in the next Cos- 
mopolitan. 
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Violet Heming, Wanda Hawley, Theodore 
Roberts, Clara Horton, Margaret Loomis, 
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Daniels, Monte Blue, Irving Cummi 
* James Neill, Raymond Hatton, Lucien Little- 
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Huntley, Clarence Goldart 
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The May-fly 
(Continued from page 57) 


than ever, he became more than ever as 
soft wax inher hands. He demurred at 
first when she insisted on not revealing 
their engagement yet; she argued that 
her mother would be “difficult.” Of 
course, she assured her lover, she her- 
self thought she was making the 
most brilliant match in the world; but 
her mother had absurd artificial, material 
standards. It would be best to wait for 
an adventitious moment to break the news. 

Dal vainly pleaded. He wanted the 
whole world to know. He felt that the 
secret exchange of vows, sweet though it 
be, lacked something. It was like the 
exquisite hut ephemeral joy that May-flies 
know in skimming a few rapturous hours 
through the glistening air. 

Then, as the sly weeks stole on, even 
some of that first shining, rapturous qual- 
ity faded. Wanda, long fed on the tonic of 
conquest, gave her lover what he deemed 
cause for jealousy. He upbraided her. 
There was a quarrel. He pleaded again for 
a public announcement, but again she held 
him off. He felt chilled. Once he had 
thought all his troubles would magically 
end if Wanda were securely his own, but 
now, when she had promised to be his 
own, he felt no more secure than hc‘ore. 

“See here, Wanda,” he said, one day: 
“We seem to have spent a long time arriv- 
ing’at nothing. We've been engaged two 
months, and we’ve no idea vet when we’re 
going to get married. 

“There’s plenty of time.” 

“T don’t believe you love me at all,’”’ he 
said bitterly. “I lay the worship of a 
lifetime at your feet, and you say there’s 
‘plenty of time’ to pick it up. Mean- 
while, you play around with a bald, fat 
old oil Croesus, who——” 

“Mr. Swope is neither bald nor fat,” 
fnterrupted Wanda, with dignity. “I’m 
sorry you lose your temper over nothing.” 

“*Nothing?’” cried Dal. ‘‘Good heav- 
ens! Is it nothing that I’m kept on the 
rack? You don’t seem to understand.” 

“T don’t know that I want to,” she said 
coldly. 

And then, terrified by her displeasure 
as always, Dal hastened to propitiate. 
And then she was soft to him again—the 
tender, caressing Wanda he could never 
resist. 

The situation still remained thus be- 
tween them when, one day in January, 
Dal rushed in upon her like a whirlwind. 

“Most wonderful piece of luck! The 
Star wants me to go to California! Series 
on the labor wrangle!” 

“‘Isn’t that splendid!” she said, a little 
soberly. 

“You don’t sound specially jubilant.” 

“Well, I'll miss you terribly, you know. 
But you must go, of course.” 

“Of course—it’ll do wonders for me. 
But you don’t have to miss me, darling. 
That’s what I wanted specially to talk 
about. Wanda, I want you to face the 
music—right now—once and for all. I 
Want you to marry me and go with me.” 

His gaze sought hers, eager, imploring. 
But she looked away. E 

“Let’s think of how beautiful it’ll be 
when we see each other again.” He began 
pacing the length of the little den. “I 
wish you’d stop tearing back and forth 
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like a caged lion—you look so fierce and 
funny.” She gave an hysterical giggie. 

“Tt’s no laughing-matter to me! I can’t 
do justice to my work. I’ll probably fall 
down on this job—worrying and——” 

“No, you won’t,” she said soothingly. 
“You'll do it wonderfully. Besides, you’re 
going far away—you'll find plenty to think 
about besides your bothersome Wanda.” 
Then she repeated her old tactics with the 
old success; her lips smiled tremulously; 
tears stood in her eyes. “Only, don’t for- 
get me, Dal! And come back soon—I’ll 
miss you so!” 

“Oh, Wanda,” he entreated, catching 
her to him, “don’t play with me any more! 
Don’t play with love any more! Time 
rushes by; so much can happen——” 

For a moment, she let herself relax in 
his embrace, lay there, feeling his quiver- 
ing arms, his kisses, his beating heart. 
Vague hauntings disturbed her. Age 
would come. She clasped her hands 
tighter about his neck, as if thus to keep 
them both from slipping away into that 
dark unknown. Dal, misreading her 
demonstration, taking hope from it, whis- 
pered: 

“You'll go with me, sweetheart? Say, 
*Yes!’” 

“Some day I’ll say ‘Yes,’ of my own 
accord. Don’t ask me now.” 

“And I’m to go off thousands of miles 
with nothing to hope for but ‘some day’— 
‘some day?’” 

“It may come soon, Dal—I don’t know.” 

“Tf you only had a reason!” he burst 
out, angry, sick with disappointment. 
She sought to twine her fingers among his. 

“Be patient with me a little longer.” 

He gave up his importunings suddenly. 

“All right, then. I’ll catch a train 
to-night. Well, good-by.” 

“Oh, don’t say it in that blunt, unfeeling 
way, Dal!” 

“Well, I’ve got a lot of packing to do. 
T'll write you from the train.” His kiss 
seemed more a convention than a caress. 

But he left her much unhappier than 
he imagined. Though her love for. Dal 
had shown itself as a selfish emotion, 
yielding nothing where her pleasure of the 
moment was concerned, its roots went 
deep. She began to find that out when 
he had gone. She had sent him away 
offended. Of course he would come back 
—this she never doubted—but she hate 
to think of his pain meanwhile. She hated. 
too, to think of her own loneliness until she 
might see him again. 

She began to long to see him again. -Oh, 
there would be no stint in the proof of her 
love when she saw him! She’d make it 
alluptohim. She’d announce the engage- 
ment at once, proclaim him her chosen 
to the whole world. She even debated the 
notion of telling her mother right away. 
But she compromised with her confessional 
mood—easier to wait till Dal was there 
to back her up. 

Then, driven by her mother’s fretful 
queries, and not being one to sustain 
contrite meditation, anyway, she threw 
herself, until he should return, into divert- 
ing gaiety. And plenty of diversion was 
waiting. For instance, there was the oil 
magnate from the West whom Dal had 
libeled as fat and bald. Frank Swope 
was not exactly bald or precisely fat, 
but what was the difference either way? 
He simply didn’t count. But during 
those weeks of waiting for Dal, Wanda 
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played with Frank Swope till it was no 
wonder his steady, practical head began 
to swim. 

But acquiring a new slave did not serve 
to make Wanda happy. For one thing, 
Dal wasn’t writing much. Why didn’t 
he write real letters—the fervent outpour- 
ings of old? 

At last, she wrote him to come back at 
once, promising him a pleasant “surprise” 
if he would. She didn’t tell him her sur- 
prise was that she was really ready to 
marry him. But she felt perfect con- 
fidence that she need but lift her finger 
and he would come running. So she 
underwent the inevitable scene with her 
mother and publicly announced her 
engagement to Dallas Roamer. 

Then, light-hearted with the best 
happiness she had ever known, indifferent 
to her mother’s recriminations and her 
friends’ deprecating astonishment, she 
set about choosing her trousseau—simple 
things, because Dal would prefer his wife 
to have simple things, but pretty things 
to charm him. There was one soft pink 
frock in which she planned to greet him 
the first evening. Dal loved her in pink. 

Then she got his answering letter. 
Her fingers were eager and her heart lilting 
as she tore it open. This was what she 
read: 


Dear Wanpa: 

I’ve received your letter suggesting that 
I come back immediately, but I’ve decided 
not to come back for a while. 

What it all means—this eternal postpone- 
ment of yours—is that you don’t want to 
marry me. You don’t want to, and yet you 
don’t exactly want to throw me over, either. 
Perhaps you’re too tender-hearted to do it. 
Or perhaps you don’t know what you do want. 
But Ido know. I’ve had a chance to think it 
out, off here. You'll be better off without me 
cluttering around. We’ll both be better off. 
So, all round, I’ve decided it’s best just to call 
things off. It won’t be hard for you to forget 
me. It’s hard to write this—but I know you'll 
get what I’m driving at. I’m going-on to 
Manila when I finish here—then maybe the 
Orient. I want adventures—something’s gone 
snap inside me. I hope you'll always be 
happy. DAL. 


Leaden-eyed, the girl sat holding the 
letter. A mass of color on her bed chanced 
to catch her eye—a soft pink dress, fresh 
from its tissue wrappings, carefully out- 
spread. For a while she gazed at it 
apathetically. Then, calling her maid, 
she pressed the radiant garment into 
amazed, delighted hands. When the 
maid, marveling at her good fortune, 
had departed with the gift, the donor 
flung herself on the bed and lay there 
motionless, like a dancing puppet whose 
string has suddenly snapped. 

But a prick of hurt pride, a craving for 
revenge, stung her back to life. He had 
said in his letter that it would not be hard 
for her to forget him. Well, she’d prove 
that truth. 

She didn’t trouble herself to deny the 
engagement; the fluctuations in their 
romance need be known only to herself 
and Dal—it wasn’t the public’s business. 
So, during those June days which car- 
ried over all the sweetness distilled from 
blossom and sun, she feverishly pretended 
she was gayest of the gay. J 

Then, in sultry July, came an explosion 
like a thunderbolt from the hot metallic 
sky. Some one had seen some one who 
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across Dallas Roamer. He had shown 
surprise when congratulated on his en- 
gagement to Wanda Lynn—had de- 
nied it. 

By the time this bit of gossip had found 
its way to Wanda, she correctly surmised 
it had touched many a mark in transit. 
She felt curious eyes upon her—specula- 
tive eyes. She fancied there were even 
pitying eyes. Did people dare pity her? 
Did they dare think she’d been jilted? 
Well, she would show them! There was 
Frank Swope. 

Wanda Lynn was not the first woman 
to drug herself against pain by plighting 
herself to the unloved man. Swope could 
hardly credit his good fortune. During 
the brief engagement, he lived in a sort 
of trance. Wanda was in a trance, also 
—a trance she cherished, frightened lest 
she wake. Mrs. Lynn took matters morc 
practically. Frank W. Swope fell far short 
of visualizing her dreams of a “brilliant 
match,” but, anyway, he had money. .« 

Swope, not guessing that, in her heart, 
Wanda considered the wedding as some- 
thing to be “got over with,” greeted her 
early date for it rapturously. They were 
married in October. Then triumphantly, 
blissfully, still marveling at his luck, the 
bridegroom carried off his bride to the 
new but thriving Western city where all 
his interests were centered. 

They arrived at Oil City in the middle 
of a moonless autumn night. Everything 
seemed preternaturally still. The solitary 
arc-light swinging from the shed-roof threw 
the outer night into denser gloom. 

“Well, here was arc!” said the bride- 
groom briskly. ‘What do you think of 
Oil City, my dear?” 

“T think it’s very dark,” said Wanda, 
shivering. 

It made Wanda Swope’s lot no more 
endurable to realize it was her own fault 
that her life in Oil City became such a 
drab, dreary affair. There could be no 
cheer, no sweetness in a home where there 
was no mutual interest, no mutual love. 
It was only natural that her husband, his 
dreams frustrated, his hopes thwarted, his 
very soul outraged, should, eventually, 
leave off bothering with her and take his 
real life out of that house. Of course, this 
culmination worked out gradually. Frank 
Swope was no brute—though, at times, she 
almost wished he were—he was just a self- 
made, materially successful human being 
of average human impulses, who reacted 
in a natural, human way when he found 
his dreams had cheated him. He had 
fallen in love with a dazzling thing, and 
married her to be his cheer and delight. 
To be that, besides being, of course, the 
wonderful mother of his wonderful chil- 
dren. And when, instead of being any of 
this, she resolved into a kind of silent, 
apathetic gray shadow, totally uninter- 
ested in him or his interests, he, knowing 
he had done nothing to deserve such treat- 
ment, gradually let the fire of his hope and 
his desires burn down to cold, emotionless 
embers. He didn’t unbraid her, rail at 
her, abuse her. He simply went ‘his own 
way and let her go hers. 

But when this dénouement finally came, 
freedom did not serve Wanda for escape 
from her colorless existence. Hers was 
not a nature to find any color in Oil City. 
She found no stimulus in its people or 
happenings. More and more she with- 
drew into herself. And the townsfolk, 
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Consistent saving and investing in 
sound securities, begun early in life, 
will help make your later years your 
happiest years. While many men 
find their greatest pleasure in work, 
it is a comfort to be independent. 


Make your later years independent 


HE wise investor does not 

dread the passing of his 
productive years. He voy- 
ages into the future with 
tranquil confidence, free 
from financial worries. 

If you have not formed the 
habit of investing regularly 
in interest-bearing securi- 


ties, begin now to add sub- 
stantial income from such 
investments to the income 
from your work, your 
houses, or your acres. 
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enable us to pick and offer 
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bonds, notes and preferred 
stocks. We shall be glad to 
advise with you regarding 
your own special investment 
problems. 

Our illustrated booklet, 
‘““Men and Bonds,”’ tells all 
about our uncommon quali- 
fications to serve you. A 
copy of it, and our latest list 
of carefully investigated of- 
ferings, will be sent you on 
request for O-114. 
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terming her aloofness snobbishness, more 
and more left her alone. 

Even when she went back home to visit, 
all the old charms had vanished: She 


| | could recapture no rapture. She tried to 


‘| enact the joyous réle, but she seemed 
‘| always herself to be pulling the strings that 
made her dance; the effort was too great. 
Her old friends surmised she would soon 
be getting a divorce. 

But no; Wanda went back to Oil City, 
back to empty hours and dragging days. 

What was she awaiting from life? One 
day, she found out. Ona chill November 
day, in a letter from her mother, she read 
this postscript: 


By the way, I hear Dallas Roamer is mar- 
ried. A girl he met out West somewhere.’ 
The Lingleys ran across them in Honolulu. 
They say she’s quite nice, but not especially 
attractive. 


Wanda sat gazing out at the November 
sleet which, flinging itself in spasmodic 
gusts, seemed to make a swirling wind 
visible. For a time, she stared at the dis- 
mal scene. When she moved, it was to 
get another letter. Listlessly, for the 
hundredth time, she read the old letter 
that Dal had written her long ago. 


My DARLING: 

I’m sorry you’re going away for the week- 
end—but never mind. I suppose I shall live 
through the centuries till Tuesday. This is 
just to tell you what your name is—a senti- 
mental little verse I once read somewhere— 
“May sweet thoughts possess you, 

May Fortune caress you; 
Your name’s Very-Sweet, 
And my name is God-Bless-You.” 


“May Fortune caress you!’ Wanda 
stared out at the gusts of sleet, and an 
unsmiling smile twisted her mouth. Then 
her eyes went back to the writing on the 
crumpled sheet—inked words that could 
live after the emotion that had given them 
birth was dead. Where was all that 
vanished fire and fervor gone? 

Yet, in her heart of hearts, Wanda did 
not believe that Dal’s love for her was 
entirely dead. It could not be; it had 
endured too long, had survived too many 
setbacks. Why, it was a very part of Dal! 
She assumed, believed, that Dal had 
turned to marriage as she had, blindly, 
wrongly, desperately seeking for allevia- 
tion. She hugged to her heart the Abélard- 
Héloise concept of fundamental: fidelities. 
This, then, was what Wanda Swope was 
waiting for, living for—to see Dal Roamer 
again some day when he might know she 
suffered as he suffered, and when also, vice 
versa, she might read anew his suffering. 
Not that she had any notion of concrete 
statements, readjustments for that meet- 
ing. No. But just seeing him would help. 
Even that would be healing balm. 
Months passed, bleak winter giving way 
to blasted March, and this starved, de- 
testable month, in turn, to fair, soft days, 
in their alluring hints more detestable 
still; then summer, holding in its lap the 
fruition of the year. 

When Wanda again went East, she just 
missed Dal, who had been bringing his 
bride home to visit. A bitter slip, that; 
but she loved to hear howhis wife wasn’t 
at ail pretty. Even the report that they 
seemed very happy together didn’t disturb 
her as much as it might. Poor Dal—he 
was trying to hold up his end, too! 
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Back in Oil City, she found the old monot- 
onous, bleak existence. The years passed. 

What had they brought her? What was 
she looking forward to? Of course she had 
no children. At first, she hadn’t wanted 
them, angrily repudiating such a preposter- 
ous idea. Then it had been Frank Swope 
who seemed to have relinquished the de- 
sire. But what-might-have-been is a 
haunting ghost. Next door to the Swope 
mansion, nestling almost in its grand 
shadow, was an unpretentious little frame 
house which Frank Swope had often vainly 
tried to buy—a disfigurement to his own 
property, he declared it. There were 
children in the little frame house—a lot of 
them; Wanda could hardly keep courit of 
them. Often their squeals at play an- 
noyed her, jarred on her; but sometimes— 
There was happiness in that unpretentious 
little house; its walls were warm with love. 
Wanda Swope began to divine she had 
missed her part in the eternal Scheme. 

One evening, she sat out on her porch, 
alone, watching the neighbors’ children at 
their noisy play. A strong cool wind was 
blowing—the children seemed to enjoy 
tushing against it, shouting, laughing. 
Their mother came out and called bedtime. 
They protested. She called again. Still 
protesting, but shouting and laughing! 


happily, they were dragged off indoors. | OiSikee 


But their presence lingered—joyous, mad- | 
cap ghosts. Suddenly the solitary watcher 
felt old, forsaken, forlorn. 

Looking up at the illimitable sky, feeling 
the sweep of the steady,'cool breeze, she 
tried to derive calm from that wise, starry 
gaze, from the quiet strength of the wind. 
Finally, she rose and went into the house— 
the silent, spacious, luxurious house that 
was her home. For a time, she moved 
about restlessly, picking up a book and 
putting it down, touching a costly vase, 
glancing at herself in a mirror, and then 
quickly glancing away. 

At last, as if under the urge of some 
inner demand, she took pen and paper and 
sat down to write. She was hardly con- 
cious of the broken words she set down, 
they were but part of her pain. Here is 
what came in that spasmodic effort to 
express her soul: 


I want to tell you, because you must feel 
sorry for me. I have to tell you, Dal, how life 
hurts. You wouldn’t say I had what I de- 
served, would you? No; not if you knew how 
ghastly my days are—and you do know what 
a childish, irresponsible baby I was. I couldn’t 
deserve all this black, hopeless monotony of 
punishment. I’m not big enough. Hopeless! 
Only, maybe I have one little invisible hope 
that keeps me sane. Maybe I hope that some- 
time you are going to understand all about me, 
all about now and all about long ago. I know 
you do! And the hope is that sometime we'll 
have a moment face to face when you can make 
me feel—maybe you can make me feel that I 
am better than I used to be. That it is not 

unishment but a hard, hard lesson, and I have 
n learning it, like a good girl, at last. 


She broke off there with a little wind of 
peace blowing over her twisted pain. 

Of course it was not a letter she meant 
to send—not now. After Fate had given 
her a moment with him—— 

Fate has a way of fulfilling dreams, and 
she must often laugh as she fulfils them. 
Like many another long-anticipated, long- 
dreamed-of meeting, this one came sud- 
denly, unexpectedly. It was in the big, 


crowded, jostling waiting-room of a New 
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EINZ TOMATO 
KETCHUP has a 
flavor peculiarly and distinc- 
tively its own, a flavor that 
gives to every food a new 
zest—an inviting, appetiz- 
ing, delicious taste. It is 
made in model kitchens of 
spotless cleanliness, from red 
ripe tomatoes grown where 
soil and climate unite to 
produce the best. Heinz 
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of Heinz Quality. 
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Tender Little Throats 
Need Protection 


Mother. What fun it is! But perhaps that evening 
a cough or cold develops or little throats become sore and 
inflamed. Wet feet, or icy snow inside the children’s 
clothing—undetected at the time— threaten illness, unless 
prompt precaution is taken. 

Then, what a relief it is to know that Piso's is in the 
medicine cabinet—ready to render instant aid. Mother 
doesn’t worry now; the to she prepared 
in advance by buying Piso's. 

"Because Piso's quickly eases coughs and hoarseness— 
soothes inflamed throats and allays annoying throat-tick- 
ling—it is the reliable—the safe, family standby for big 
folks and for little folks. 

Buy a bottle of Piso’s today. Have it ready to ward off 
winter's ills. For forty-five years Piso’s has been the same 
effective aid at home. The formula is on every package. 

30c AT YOUR DRUGGISTS 
Contains no opiate. Good for young and old. 


Piso’s Throat and Chest Salve is remarkably 
beneficial when used in connection with Piso's. 
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Kelle-O- ell the rejuvenating water of 
the spring. Like the two men and the 
horse, she had develo an insatiabl 
avid appetite for it. e them, she dran 
it morning, noon, a ache without in 
the least understanding or even realizing 
the 7" 9 abno craving that im- 
She was singularly content 
tnd physi alert. Studying her as a 
— t might have done, Dick 
beauty-fountain had done its 
work. wate Nellie-O-Nell had shed twenty un- 
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“It’s time to show her the ‘before-and- 
yg pictures,” Dick announced 
“You won't have to hide the 


time That four hundred 
we dropped x2. ternal was the luckicst 
bet we ever even if we did lose.” 


“Maybe Ben grudgingly, 
as he resurrected camera. 


“Nell’s looking twenty years—that is, 
1 mean, ain’t she looking fine, Dick?” Ben 
temarked, in the all-important 
subject as the three sat at breakfast. 
“She louks like the Venus de Milo to 
ick. “Get out your 
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water is worth a drop.” 

Nellic-O-Nell, for the first time in her 
life, was astounded. 
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“Tt’s like this, Nell,” interjected Ben, 
intending helpfulness: “That water MANDICAPPED High School 
social 


turned our broken-down old horse into a 
frisky colt. It made Dick and me feel 
like a couple of two-year-olds on spring 


pasture. e decided to try it out on you, 
too. We knew if it would do you any 
good, it’d be a cinch-——” 


Phony Dick hurriedly interrupted his itions School 
heedless — undiplomatic truthful- You can’t succeed in 
ness by knocking over a pan of the face of this But you 
with a resounding clatter. can remove it. Let the American 

“Ben was just saying, Nell, that if the School help you. 


heauty-spring has made you even more 
—more—attractive than you always were, 
it’s an easy guess what rich old hens with 
twenty-year-old hearts and fifty-ycar-old 
faces will be willing to pay us to restore 
their looks. No more dodging coppers for 
us, Nell! Let me introduce Picardi & 
Co., world-famous restorers of youthful 
beauty to the women of the world.” 

“And the idea is that I'm to——” 

“That's it. You stake us to the thou- 
sand ‘fall’-moncy for tents and advertis- 
ing and that sort of thing, and we'll all 
have more money befure winter than a 
doing.” began Mrs, Dick, 

*Not n Mrs. Dic 
with the Micare cautiousness of long ex 
perience. ‘Then her eyes fell again to the 
smoothed wrinkles of a face 
acknowledged as her own. She smiled, 
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Reproduced from actual photographs taken at Edison Recording Studios. New York 


The blindfolded jury hears Hempel sing “Io non 
sono piu Il’Annetta,’’ while she stands beside the 
New Edison. 


HE BLINDFOLD TEST is the most 

severe of all musical tests; shutting off 
a person's sight greatly increases his acute- 
ness of hearing. Yet even the blindfold test 
has been successfully met by the New Edison. 

Frieda Hempel, prima donna soprano of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company, New York, appeared before five of 
Thomas A. Edison's musical experts to perform the test. 
She stood beside the New Edison. The blindfolds were adjusted over the 
eyes of the five men. As shown in the first photograph, Hempel then 
started to sing. The selection was “Io non sono piu I'Annetta™ from the 
opera “Crispino e la Comare.”” Suddenly Hempel stopped singing, but the 
song continued. The New Edison had taken up the song and was singing 
alone. The five experts, even though their hearing faculties were at highest 
concentration, were completely unaware that Hempel had ceased and that they 
were listening only to the New Edison’s RE-CreatTIon of her voice. 

Two million people have heard similar tone-tests, publicly given by forty 
different artists. Five hundred representative newspapers have publicly 
recorded the fact that no one has been able to distinguish the artist's living 
art from its Re-CrEATION by the New Edison. The proof of this is 
founded upon scientific fact; it is piled mountain-high. The New Edison 
brings you all the living artist can bring, excepting his physical presence. 
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Thirty seconds later! Hempel has ceased. The blind- 
folded jury is not aware that the New Edison is singing 
“To non sono piu I’ Annetta’’ alone. 


RIEDA HEMPEL is called ‘Hempel of 

the Voice Supreme.” You might think 
this is because of her technique—so flawless, 
so superb! Or because of her notes, pure 
as the chiming of silver bells. 


But Hempel is infinitely more than a vocalist. Hear 
her sing some song she loves, and suddenly you under- 
stand what it is that makes her great among the greatest 
in opera and concert. For you fall under the spell of a mysterious, lifting 
power—a power which transmutes every note into gold and every bar into 
angel-music. It is Hempel’s sublime artist-soul. Soul is that electric some- 
thing, that transcendent something, that eternal something, which makes 
music the mind's solace and inspiration. The soul of music is what Edison 
has caught and perpetuated in his RE-CreEaTIONS. That is why he considers 
the New Edison the greatest of his inventions. That is why the heart 
of the music-lover responds to a RE-CREATION by the New Edison, even as 
it responds to the art of the living artist. , 


Go hear the New Edison. Hear it with your eyes closed, for that is the 
best way to listen to music. You will feel that the artist himself is standing 
before you—alive! Write to Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J., for the 
most interesting phonograph story of the year, “Edison and Music.” 
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$95 an Hour! 


“Every hour I spent on my I. C. S. 
. Course has been worth $95 to me!, My 
ition, my $5,000 a year income, m 
ome, my family’s happiness—I owe it all 
to my spare time training with the Inter- 
Corresponcence Schools!”’ 

Every mail re letters from some of 
the two million I. C. S. students telling of 
promotions or increases in salary as the 
rewards of spare time study. 

What are you doing with the hours 
after supper? Can you afford to let them 
slip by unimproved when you can easily 
make them mean so much? One hour a 
day spent with the I. C. S. will prepare 
you for the position you want in the work 
you like best. ; 

Yes, it will! Two million have proved it. 
For 28 years men in offices, stores, shops, 
factories, mines, railroads, in the Army 
and Navy—in every line of technical and 
commercial work—have been 
promotion and increased salaries throug 
the I. C.S. More than 100,000 men and 
women are getting ready right now with 
I. C. S. help for the bigger jobs ahead. 


Your Chance Is Here! 


No matter where you live, the I. C.S. will come to 
you. Nomatter what your handicaps, or how small 
your means, we have a me) to meet your circum- 

ces. No matter how limited your previous ed- 
ucation, the simply written, wonderfully illus- 
trated I. C. S. textbooks make it easy to learn. No 
matter what career you may choose, some one of 
the 280 I. C.S. Courses will surely suit your needs. 

When everything has been made easy for you— 
when one hour a day spent with the I. C. S. in the 
quiet of your own home will bring you a bigger 
income, more comforts, more pleasures, all that 
success means—can you let another single price- 
less hour of spare time go to waste? Make your 
start right now! This is all we ask: Without cost, 
without obligating yourself in any way, put it up 
to us to prove how we can help you. Just mar' 
and mail this coune. 
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“No wonder they came!” he ejaculated. 
“With their faces, no‘man in the world 
would blame ’em for taking a long chance 


' at anything. All I got to do is feed ’em. 


Dick’s got to look at ’em. I win, and he 
loses.” 

“All women are born beautiful; there- 
fore they are always beautiful,” the be- 
spectacled professor of perpetual youth 
and beauty was explaining to his first 
disciples. ‘Nature is never ugly, ah, no— 
and woman—beautiful woman—is Mother 
Nature’s last and most perfect child.” 

“T’ll say he’s blind or a liar,” ejaculated 
the listening Ben. 

“A woman’s beauty may be hidden but 
never lost,”’ Dick continued. “It has been 
the proud work of my lifetime to discover 
scientifically why and how it is hidden 
and how it may again be revealed to the 
admiring eyes of a world that delights to 
bow to it. You ask for proof, and I shall 
give it to you.. By years of study I have 
reduced my priceless discovery to the 
concentrated form of a little pellet.” 
Professor Picardi produced a small box 
which he handled with extravagant care. 

“Bread-dough dipped in chocolate. I 
begin to like this stunt. It’s the bunk, 
after all,” came in an undertone from be- 
hind Overcoat Bennie’s closed tent-flaps. 

Dick laid a single pellet in the hand of 
each of his patients. He gave each a glass 
and filled it with the pitcher of water from 
the beauty-spring. 

“Take the pill that contains the essence 
of youth and drink the water to the last 
drop. You'll each stay here ten days, tak- 
ing my beauty-pills, living out of doors, 
exercising under my direction, and, re- 
member this particularly’—with great 
emphasis—‘“‘drink as much of the pure 
spring water you will find here as you 
crave. If, at the end of ten days, you are 
not satisfied that I have enhanced im- 
measurably the beauty I see is yours by 
right, you will owe me nothing. If you 
are satisfied, I will take your checks for 
a hundred and fifty dollars each—that 
trivial sum barely covers the cost of my 
pellets—and I shall feel myself amply re- 
compensed for twenty years of labor.” 

“He’s a wonder! Bill Bryan at his best 
was never better,” said Ben, as he cut short 
Dick’s monologue by ringing the dinner- 
bell. 

A space of a week in which the beauty- 
spring lived up to Picardi & Co.’s most 
extravagant hopes! The _ time-beaten 
faces of the first arrivals were responding 
marvelously to the mystical properties of 
the strange spring. There was no longer 
any doubt that each thankfully would 
give her check. In addition, Dick had 
evolved the idea of furnishing the depart- 
ing guests with a box of twenty bread- 
dough pellets for an additional twenty-five 
dollars apiece. Four new seekers for long- 
lost yevth had arrived; the tents were all 
full, and the waiting-list of prospective pa- 
tients was growing daily. 

Other things, also, had happened during 
the week. Mrs. Phony Dick, deliriously 
impatient to display her restored youth 
before the envious eyes of her dearest and 
less fortunate San Francisco friends, had 
returned to the city. On the sixth day 
of her absence, Dick had received a 
peremptory telegram instructing him to 
ship at once a bottle of the spring water. 
Without knowing why, Dick, as he com- 
plied, felt a sense of approaching disaster. 
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Two more days passed; then an auto 
drove into the Beauty-Fountain Dell 
and stopped. A woman leaped from 
the tonneau. Professor ° Picardi, appear- 
ing from his tent with a new-arrival 
smile of welcome, found that smile con- 
gealing on lips suddenly grown icy. The 
woman was Nellie-O-Nell. Her face was 
haggard and withered until it was the 
color and texture of a prehistoric mummy. 
She had looked all of her fifty-five years 
on the day of her first arrival at the glen. 
She had looked thirty-five on the day she 
gaily departed for the city. And now she 
looked seventy-five! For a moment, speech 
failed her—but only for a moment. The 
shaking hand that caught Phony Dick bv 
the collar ripped the coat from his shoul- 
ders. Overcoat Bennie took a single look 
at the apparition of outraged femininity 


-and began to climb hurriedly out of his 


chef’s clothes. 

“Good-night!” he cried. ‘Here’s the 
blow-off. I hope I get over the top of the 
hill before she thinks of me.” 

By this time, Nellie-O-Nell’s power of 
speech had returned. 

“You fool! You cheap grafter! You 
murderer! I’ll teach you to try your fool 
tricks on me!”’ she shrieked. ‘You’d make 
a joke of me, would you? You’d let that 
’Frisco bunch of old cats in skirts laugh in 
my face, would you?” 

She tore off the useless spectacles that 
covered the once benign eyes of Professor 
Picardi and stamped them to bits. 

“Don’t—don’t, Nellie!’’ pleaded the 
horror-stricken Dick. ‘The women in 
camp will hear you. They’ll owe us nine 
hundred dollars to-morrow. Think of 
that! Remember I’m supposed to be 
Professor Picardi—and a bachelor.” 

“Professor nothing! What do I care 
for you or this bunch of women or their 
nine hundred dollars. Do you see what 
you and your beauty-fountain tricks have 
done tome? You’ve made an old woman 
of me. Do you know what’s in that 
spring? Arsenic—poison!” 

She screamed the last words in a voice 
that could have been heard over the crest 
of the ridge. She was immediately an- 
swered by ten shrill screams from ten 
feminine throats. 

““Arsenic! Poison!’” echoed a chorus 
that sounded the death-knell of Picardi & 
Co. 

“Yes; arsenic,—you witless little fool!” 
shrilled Mrs. Dick, stripping off her hus- 
band’s collar with a single convulsive 
clutch of ten outraged fingers. “I had the 
bottle you sent me analyzed. Thé spr‘ng 
water makes one look younger as long as 
you drink it. But if you keep on, you die. 
And if you stop, you look twenty years 
older than you ever did. Oh, you—” 
Even Nellie-O-Nell found no words even 
faintly adequate. 

Phony Dick saw a solid Amazonian 
phalanx rushing toward him from the 
patients’ deserted tents. Fear gave Dick 
strength. He tore himself free from Nellie- 
O-Nell’s ruthless fingers, leaving the better 
half of a silk shirt dangling in her hand. 

Then he ran, and, for a short-legged, 
plump man, he set a new world’s record. 
A hundred yards ahead of him, setting the 
pace, was Overcoat Bennie. Behind him, 
and hopelessly distanced, followed the ten 
patients of the now definitely defunct 
Picardi & Co. They were led by Nellie- 
O-Nell. 
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The Hoover lifts the from the 
floor, like thie — flutters upon a 
of air, gently “beats” out its 
grit, and so prolongs its life 


Even the clinging hairs that pets spread on rugs 
are instantly detached by the thorough sweeping 
of The Hoover. By its gentle beating it dislodges 
the destructive embedded grit. By its suction 
cleaning it withdraws the loosened dirt. These 
are the three essentials of thorough cleaning. 
Only The Hoover performs them all. And it is 
the largest selling electric cleaner in the world. 


It Beats—as it Sweeps—as it Cleans 


Tur Hoover SucTION SWEEPER COMPANY 
The oldest makers of electric cleaners 
North Canton, Ohio Hamilton, Ontario 
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All of which is the reason why Phony 
Dick and Overcoat Bennie, bruised and 
battered and torn by a ten-mile flight 
across the Santa Cruz hills, found them- 
selves next day in Barton’s Colma pool- 
room. The horses were going to the post 
in the fourth race. Eternal was among 
the entries. 

“The track’s fast to-day. That bird, 
Eternal, will win galloping,” said Dick, 
the optimist, meeting his partner’s gloomy 
eyes timidly. 

“Tf Eternal was a thousand to one and 
we bet our whole bank-roll on him, we 
wouldn’t cash in enough, if he did win, to 
flag a street-car without getting throwed 
off,” growled Ben, almost cheerful at his 
indisputable right to indulge his pessimism 


unstintedly. Dick nodded sorrowfully. 

“Eternal wins!” bawled the announcer. 

Phony Dick sighed. 

There was a long silence. 

“Nellie-O-Nell’s due in town any min- 
ute,” remarked the pessimist, with gloat- 
ing and merciless truthfulness. ‘How 
many Beauty-Fountain pillshave you got 
for her?’”’ 

Phony Dick sighed again—this time 
more deeply. 

“Let’s go hunt a sucker this time, Ben,” 
he suggested, with a faint trace of hope 
in his blurred blue eyes ‘“‘I’d feel safer if 
I had that five hundred we borrowed from 
Nellie when she finds us.” 

“All right; but you borrow the car-fare, 
Professor Picardi,’’ said Ben. 


Grandaa’s Girl, a new short story by Jack Boyle, will appear in 
the next Cosmopolitan. 


Uneasy Street 


(Continued from page 64) 


concede an inch. He squared his shoul- 
ders beneath the bath-robe. 

“Two hundred and three thousand and 
eight hundred dollars, then,”’ said Black- 
mar. “It was put in your room at the 
Hotel Tramby early New Year’s morn- 
ing.” 

“By whom?” demanded Baird. 

“Frankie Landers. He meant to put it 
in another room.” 

Baird laughed again. 

“Well, of course, New Year’s morning 
is New Year’s morning. Go on, please. 
What happened then?” 

“T’'ll get to that,” said Blackmar. 

“No; let’s go back a bit first, if you 
please. Granting that your friend Land- 
ers had a trunk, and that the trunk which 
you claim he had held that money—how 
did he happen to have it?” 

“It was meant for some one else. It 
was a—payment,” said Blackmar. Baird 
caught his slight hesitation. 

ahead,” he said. 

“You came home. You found that 
trunk. You put it in your own trunk. 
A couple of days later, you moved over 
here, taking the money with you.” 

“And the trunk?” 

“And the trunk,” said Blackmar. 

“T can assure you that I haven’t ex- 
pressed any trunk away from here. And 
it isn’t here now,” challenged Baird. 

“T know that well enough. Don’t think 
I’m insinuating that you’re a fool, Baird. 
‘Thief’ was the word I used.” 

“Ves; I heard you the other time. I 
haven’t answered yet, Blackmar.” 

“No; and I hardly think you will.” He 
tossed his cigarette in the fireplace and 
lighted another. “Of course the trunk 
isn’t here. But shortly after you moved 
in here, you left with a bundle. That 
bundle might have held the broken remains 
of a trunk. The man who cleaned your 
rooms discovered splinters of wood on the 


| floor.” 


“Grannan?” asked Baird. 
“ Yes. ” 
“So—you made a detective of Grannan. 


| What next?” 


= There wasn’t much ‘next’—until half an 


| hour ago.’ 


“What happened then?” 
“Fannie Holben told Frankie Landers 
all she knew. Baird, it’s no use. I know 


your record. I know what salary you 
earned in Donchester. I know how much 
you got for the piece of land you sold a 
fortnight ago. And it wasn’t enough to 
pay for the pin that you bought for Miss 
Elsing.” 

“Still, I might have had some other 
money,” suggested Baird. 

“You might—but you didn’t. 
you get it?” 

“Men have been known to save from 
their salaries. Mind, I’m not saying that 
I did. I’m not saying anything. I’m 
merely asking you if you are sure that I 
couldn’t have had some other money?” 

“Sure enough,” said Blackmar. “Are 
you coming through, Baird?” 

if I don’t?” 

“T’ll go to Ladd.” 

“Do you think Ladd will believe you?” 

Blackmar sneered again. 

“T think so. You know, Baird, you’re 
a prepossessing young man and all that, 
but suppose Ladd asked you to show him 
some proof of financial responsibility— 
you wouldn’t care for him to do that?” 

“ ‘Proof,’ eh?” Baird summoned amuse- 
ment to his eyes. “I thought that you 
were going to advance proof, Blackmar.” 

Blackmar stared at him. He spoke 
slowly. 

“You're certainly no fool, Baird. You 
have nerve, but—you know you can’t get 
away with this. And—Landers was will- 
ing to pay fifty thousand a couple of weeks 
T’ll pay that now. And—I’ll keep 
still.’ 

It was temptation. Only—Eileen was 
in the next room. Further, his salary from 
Jimmy Ladd was due in two weeks. A few 
months of that salary, and he could replace 
the money that he had used, could deny 
that he had ever touched a penny of it. 

To accept a bribe now—even if Eileen 
were not within hearing 

“Blackmar, if you—or Landers—lost 
two hundred thousand dollars, why didn’t 
you go to the police?” 

~ “That’s our business!”’ snapped Black- 
mar. “Baird, better listen. Until I knew 
that you’d taken that money—well, I 
could wait. Now that I know— Baird, 
you’d better settle. You don’t know this 
man’s town. Things happen here., For 
instance, Derriby’s is a rather strict ‘place, 
you know.” (Continued on page. 112) 
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Marilyn’sSecret 


By EDITH ELLIOTT LINDLEY 


OLDING full-length in front of her 

the dainty creation of ivory-tinted 

satin and rare, old lace, to which 
she had just added the finishing touches, 
Marilyn faced the long French mirror, 
smiling. It was the kind of dress most 
women wear but once in their lives—a wed- 
ding gown. And to be sure, it wasn’t 
Marilyn’s own. She had designed and made 
it specially. for her good customer, the 
wealthy Miss Houten, whose patronage, 
with that of many other women of the 
city’s most exclusive social set, had made 
“Mme. Marilyn’s’”’ little dressmaking shop 
a remarkable success from the day of its 
opening. 

To women who understand them, clothes 
speak a wonderful language. So it was 
that when the little modiste looked upon 
that filmy garment in the mirror, the smile 
faded from her lips and she caught her 
breath in a half-stifled sob. 

As in a dream she saw herself kneeling 
in bridal attire before the altar with the 
man to whom her heart belonged. Her 
day-dream carried her, too, through a 
honeymoon spent close to nature in the far 
North woods and the rapture of living in 
her own little home—oh! such a home, with 
everything a man and woman, loving one 
another, could desire! She saw herself 
trying from the first to be a real helpmate 
to her husband—taking pride in being trim 
and neat and economical! She thrilled at 
the thought of happy days with her hus- 
band forging ahead in his work and of 
glad nights before the fireplace with them 
together planning the golden future. 

Marilyn’s day-dream was interrupted by 
the sound of footsteps. She had just time 
to lift the wedding gown from the floor 
where it had fallen to the long pattern- 
drafting table, when Margaret, her assist- 
ant, came in and handed her a cablegram. 


Witt trembling hands, Marilyn tore 
open the yellow envelope and read the 
message. Then with a little cry, she sank 
into her chair and wept hysterically. 

When she looked up sometime later, 
Margaret was saying: 

“I’m sorry if it brought bad news; can 
I do anything?” 

“Oh! It wasn’t bad news, Margaret,” 
Marilyn replied; “it was the very best 
news that could possibly have come! But 
—yes, you can do something. I want you 
to listen to a secret.” 

She handed her assistant the cablegram 
and Margaret read: 


Our division ordered home. Will arrive 
New York next month. Arrange to dispose of 
shop and go west with me.—Jack. 


“Then you are going to be married and 
close the shop!”” said Margaret, disap- 
pointed. “I hope you'll be very happy.” 

“I don’t think it will close, Margaret,’ 
said Marilyn, happily, ‘‘after you’ve heard 
the secret I’m going to tell you. 

“I’m not going to be married, because I 
am married, and have been for three years. 
That cablegram is from my husband, who 
has been in France as an officer since 
Spring. I have a little daughter two years 
old at home. You see, I’ve simply had to 
keep from talking about my home and my 
husband—I couldn’t stand it! 

“But now—it’s all right. And—oh, Mar- 
garet, won’t Jack be proud when he knows 
how well I did my bit? Of course I’ve 
written all about it, but I know he thinks 
I’m telling him good news just to keep 
him happy. 


| me tell you how it all happened. 
When we were married, Jack had just 
begun to gain recognition where he was 
employed. At first his salary was hardly 
large enough for our needs. And I did 
everything I could to help him. 

‘I saw that one of the most important 
ways in which I could save money would 
be by learning to make my own clothes. I 
had never learned to sew at all, and I was 
just planning to take some lessons from 
the dressmaker when little Genevieve was 
born. Then, of course, it was out of the 
question, because we had no maid. So I 
had temporarily given up the idea, when 
my older sister, Ida, wrote me a long 
motherly letter. 

“She said that about six months before 
she had joined an institute of domestic 
arts and sciences—and she gave me the 
address—which had developed a wonderful 
new method by _ which any woman or girl, 
anywhere, could learn right in_ her own 
home, in spare time, to make all kinds of 
dresses and hats at a mere fraction of 
what they had cost before! 


“Well, I told Jack I 
was going to find out 
more about this school. 
So I _wrote and asked 
the Woman's Institute 
how I could learn to 
make my own clothes. 

“The information I 
received proved a reve- 
lation to me. The In- 
stitute provided just 
the opportunity I need- 
ed, so I joined at once 
and took up dressmak- 
ing. 

“7 WAS so eager to 

begin that I could 
scarcely wait until the 
first lesson came. If 
had any lingering doubt 
about the plan, that 
first lesson dispelled it 
for good and all. The 
language was so simple 
a child could’ under- 
stand it and the pic- 
tures were simply mar- 
velous. They illustrated 
perfectly just how to 
do everything. 

“The best part of all 


thought those 
women would 


is that never stop ad- 
away you begin mak- Cpe 

ing actual garments. miring your 
Why, from the third gown. You cer- 
lesson, I made a blue tainly occupied 
grey organdie waist, the center of the 


not unlike what I have 
on today. The course 
can easily be completed 
in a few months by 
studying an hour or two a day. 1 
books seem to foresee and explain every- 
thing. And the teachers take just as per- 
sonal an interest as if they were right be- 
side you. 

“Besides learning how_to make every 
kind of garment for myself and Genevieve, 
and saving fully half the money we had 
spent before, I also learned what proved 
to be even more important to me later— 
the secrets of distinctive dress, what col- 
ors and fabrics are most appropriate for 
different types of women, how to really 
develop style and add those touches that 
make clothes distinctly becoming. 

“I was soon working on_ elaborate 
dresses and suits. I learned, too, to copy 
models I saw in the shop windows, on the 
streets, or in fashion_maggzines. In fact, 
this wonderful method of the Woman's In- 
stitute really made me more capable than 
most professional dressmakers—after just 
a few months spare-time study at home! 

“Margaret, it’s perfectly wonderful what 
this great school is doing for women and 
girls all over the world. You see it makes 
no difference where you live, because all 
the instruction is carried on by mail. And 
it is no disadvantage if you are employed 
during the day or have household duties 
that occupy most of your time, because 
you can devote as much or as little time 
to the course as you wish and just when- 
ever it is convenient. 


“QUT I am getting away from my story. 

A year ago Jack entered the service. 
At first he didn’t think he could—with a 
wife and child to support. 

bie en you came in, I was thinking of 
the night he told me what he thought he 
ought to do—my horror-stricken realiza- 
tion of its meaning—my fight against de- 
spair—my final reconciliation to the sacri- 
fice we both must make—and then the love 
light in Jack’s eyes when I told him, smil- 
ing through my tears, how I could make 
it possible for him to enlist—thanks to the 
thoroughness of my Woman's Institute 
training. 

“In no other way could I have had the 
kind of clothes I wanted for my little girl 
and myself—much less such success with 
the shop! The garments I have designed 
and made, as you know, are worn by the 
most wealthy and fashionable women in 
town. I have raised my prices time after 
time, as work came in so fast I could not 
handle it, but I never lost a customer! 

“So that’s my secret, Margaret—all of it, 
except that if you will let the Woman’s 
Institute put the finishing touches on the 
practical training you have had with me, 
I want to make you manager of the shop 
when I go west with Jack—it’s much too 
good a business to lock up and leave. And 
hundreds of professional dressmakers have 
found the Institute gave them just the 
help they needed to make them successful, 
What do you think?” 


stage."” 


The text-— 


exclaimeu 
simply crazy to begin! 
learn to design such costumes as . have 
made you the most successful dressmaker 
in the city?” ? 
“What JI did with the help of the Wo- 


“Think!”’ Margaret; “I’m 


And can I really 


man’s Institute, any woman or girl 
do,” said Marilyn confidently. ‘ 


WO months later, as Captain Norwood 

and Marilyn were leaving the dining- 
room of a famous New York hotel one 
evening, the captain said: ‘‘Well, dear, it’s 
really a relief to get out of that place! I 
thought those women would never stop 
admiring your gown. They are wondering 
who your modiste is—and J know. She’s 
the bravest, most wonderful little woman 
in the world!” 

“Well, that’s only your opinion,” Marilyn 
smiled. ‘‘But—Jack, did you notice Mar- 
garet today? The dresses she has made 
since starting with. the Institute show 
what her course will mean to her. .I’m so 
glad to turn the’ business over to her. 
What fun it will be for me from now on 
making dainty clothes for just Genevieve 
and myself, so Captain Norwood’’—she sa- 
luted him gaily—‘‘won’t be ashamed of his 
family!” 


ARILYN’S secret has a practical ap- 
plication to your needs. Over 40,000 
women and girls in city, town and country 
have proved that you can easily learn at 
home, in spare time, through the Woman’s 
Institute, to make all- your own and your 
children’s clothes, or prepare for success 
in dressmaking or millinery as a business. 
costs you nothing to find out what 
the Woman’s Institute can do for you. 
Just send a letter, post-card or the con- 
venient coupon below and you will receive 
—without obligation—the full story of this 
great school that has brought the happi- 
ness of having dainty, becoming clothes, 
savings almost too good to be true, and 
the joy of being independent in a success- 
ful business, to women and girls all over 
the world. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 51-A, Scranton, Penna, 

Please send me one of your booklets and 
tell me how I can learn the subject. marked 
below: 

OHome Dressmaking OMillinery 

OProfessional Dressmaking OCooking 
Name 
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REAT institutions have long 

since discovered that the best 
is the wisest and most economical 
in the long run. That is the reason 
the Pennsylvania and other really 
great, really important hotels select 
Northern Fibre-Folded Towels. 


Northern Fibre-Folded Towels af- 
ford the greatest satisfaction and 
effect the highest type of economy. 


On the opposite page you will find 
our special, free trial offer which, 
when accepted, will speedily con- 
vince you of the superiority of 


Offices, factories, schools, stores— 
every place where fresh, clean, 
sanitary towels are indispensable— 
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Special Offer 


Write us on your business 
stationery and we will gladly 
send you, gratis, a neat 
package of 25 Northern 
Fibre-Folded Towels, and 
tell you where you can se- 
cure a supply. 


Sold only through 
legitimate trade 
channels, ar 
ger 


‘clean product of the northern forest 
MILLS: GREEN WIS” 


’ 
1919, 
Northen, Paper Millis, 
Tt the Policy Of this hote) 
Use the dest that goog taste can Sug. 
8est or N0ney Purchases Clear down to the last de~ 4 
tai2, 
For thig Teason we SUpply Our 
With Imorteg linen towels Of the Very best 
Welity, 
There are Uses, however, for 
Paper towels in Various Parts Of the hotel, and 
j We naturally Select them With the Same Carg We 
®Xercig, in Choosing Our linens, 
Ponts feetory SOrvigg from Nor Fibre Poldeg 
Towelg Which, We have Many Teesons to 
Meet 
I am Slag to tell You this 
becaug, 8Very Man the *e3timony that 
his Produce; °F his SOrvigg deserve, 
erg, 
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HE Florsheim Shoe 
will give you smart 
style, quality materials, 
and perfect fit, the 
genuine Satisfaction 
that you can only ex- 
pect of a good shoe. 


Consider the wear, 
not the price per pair- 
Look for the quality 

mark “Florsheim.” 


The Florsheim Shoe 


Company 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Write fer 
booklet “Styles 
of the Times” 


| The 
Carliton— 


and Jet me see what you can _ 
do withit. Many newspaper 
artists earning $30.00 to Ni 

$125.000r more per week were \} 
trained by my course of per- 
sonal individual lessons by 
mail. PICTURE CHART 

make original drawing easy 
to Jearn, Send sketch of 
Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps 
for sample Picture Chart, list 
of ‘successful students, ex- 
amples of their work and evidence of what YOU 
canaccomplish. Please state your age. 


‘Che Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1239 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


Our 18 
ears of success- 
ul teaching prove 

our ability. 

10 Courses in Com- 
mercial end Illus- 
trative Drawing 
Endorsed by high 
art authorities. 

our Faculty are ing -salarie: 
itions. Artist's Outi’ FREE 

Enrolled Students. 

Write today for Art Year Book. 


BOOK 
FREE Wu / 


Room 1, BATTLECREEK MICH. 


“Well?” Baird felt his forehead grow 
warm. 

“Oh, you have other ambitions than 
financial. Suppose that you were kicked 
out of Derriby’s in the middle of the night 
because some light piece were found in 
your rooms. It would make nice reading in 
the morning. Miss Elsing might happen to 
see it.” 

Baird shook his head slowly. 

_“Blackmar, you're pretty low.” 

“How about yourself? Having your 
mistress in here while you’re trying to 
marry Miss Elsing! A cheap little book- 
keeper, four-flushing, pretending to have 
money. Having money, but stolen money!” 

“All through?” Baird’s voice was low. 
**Through?’ I haven’t begun yet. You 
took that money——” 

“But he says that he didn’t take it, 
Sam.” 

Wheeling, Blackmar faced Eileen. She 
was as white as the dress she wore. She 
stood in the doorway, one hand upon the 
knob of the door that she had just opened. 
For a moment, she stared at Blackmar. 
Then she turned to Baird. 

His heart leaped. Instead of the look 
of contempt that he had expected, his eyes 
met a look of faith, of trust. 

“T had to come out,” she said. “I 
couldn’t stay there and let Sam think— 
Sam’’—she addressed Blackmar— ‘I’ve 
heard every word you said.” 

“Then you’ve heard things that should 
prevent your making a fool of yourself!” 
snapped Blackmar. 

Her eyes narrowed. 

“Sam, if what you say is true—not that 
Rodney took the money but that it was 
put in some hotel room—why was it put 
there?” 

“Does that matter?”’ countered Black- 
mar. 

“Why haven’t you gone to the police? 
Sam, it doesn’t sound good to me.” 

“Because you have a silly faith in Baird. 
Because you're deceived by an impostor 


“Never mind abuse, Sam. Why haven’t 
you gone to the police?” 

““*The police?’ ”’ Blackmar was upon 
the defensive already. “There are reasons, 
Eileen.” 

She laughed scornfully. 

“They must be imperative reasons, Sam. 
Two hundred thousand is a lot of money.” 

For a moment, it seemed that Blackmar 
would make sonie hot retort. Then he 
shrugged. 

“T seem to be outvoted, Eileen. You 
and Baird together— I take it, Eileen, 
that you don’t believe me.” 

“T believe that you have lost money. 
But that Rodney took it—no!” 

“T congratulate you, Baird,” said Black- 
mar. He looked about the room, found 


| his hat where he had placed it upon a chair, 


picked it up, and walked to the door. 
“*Still”— and he paused on the threshold 
—“life is a long and uncertain proposition, 
Baird. Two hundred thousand is a fortune, 
yes. But—is it worth it? Others beside 
myself are interested in that fortune. 
They aren’t the meekest men in the world. 
The next time I see you, Baird, perhaps— 
Oh, well,” he looked at Eileen. “Have I 
ever lied to you, Eileen?” 

“Why; no, Sam.” ; 

“Have I questioned your motives?” 

“No.” She was puzzled. Baird grew a 
little uneasy. 
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“T don’t question them now, Eileen. 
I know that you’ve been carried away. 
That’s all right. All of us make mistakes. 
I don’t even care why you’re here. But— 
please, because I never have lied to you, 
because I have never questioned or doubted 
you, please do this much for me—wait.”’ 

‘‘What do you mean, Sam?” 

“T mean, think it over before you marry 
Baird. Wait. He’s a thief. Oh, I can’t 
prove it, but—he’s a thief just the same.” 

“Sam!” Anger, steely, outraged anger 
was in the monosyllable. 

Blackmar shrugged. He hesitated a 
moment, then passed through the door. 
They heard the ring of the elevator-bell. 

“Wait until I dress, Eileen,’’ said Baird. 
_ started for the bedroom. She detained 

im. 
“Think I’d let you out with your bad 
arm?” she asked. 

“You must,” he said. 

He closed the door of the bedroom be- 
hind him. His head whirled. Eileen be- 
lieved him! Further, Blackmar had ex- 
posed the weakness of the claimants to the 
money. They didn’t dare go to the police. 
He was safe. 

Another thought came to him: How 
could he ever-return the money now? It 
would damn him forever to do so. He 
breathed deeply. Well, why think about 
returning it? Blackmar couldn’t, or 
wouldn’t—it came to the same thing— 
prove his title. 

Always it had been his intention to seek 
out the rightful owner when he had re- 
placed what portion of it he had used. 
But now a new, an unexpected angle had 
obtruded itself upon him. How could he 
return the money? If only Eileen had not 
overheard! 

It did not do to tell himself that he 
needn’t think about returning it. Black- 
mar’s epithet had burned into his spirit. 
He was not a thief! He would not keep 
the money! It was almost amusing. He 
was more frightened now at the prospect 
of being compelled, in self-defense, to 
retain the money that he had ever been at 
the prospect of discovery. 

But there must be a way out. There 
had to be a way out. Only—no way out 
that he could see led also to Eileen. If 
she knew— But she believed in him. 
Later, he’d figure— He was not a thief. 
Circumstances could not make him one. 

He thrilled again as he kissed her just 
before they left. There was trust, faith 
in the way her lips clung to his. But her 
eves were slightly filmed. She trusted 
him. He knew that; in the moment of 
love’s acknowledgment, she would not 
question. But by and by— He talked 
feverishly all the way down to the taxi. 


XXIX 


Once in the machine, he became silent. 
Eileen was no ordinary girl. She was the 
product of her day and generation. There 
still remained in the world, of course, 
sweet little women who did not read the 


tiresome and woman’s place was in the 
home and all that sort of thing. But 
Eileen was not that kind. She could love; 
she could have faith, but love would never 
make a fool of her—her faith was the sort 
that requires a basis. 

He could, he had no doubt, convince her 
that Blackmar was in the grip of .a most 


newspapers, and thought business was so 2. 
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BUSINESS CAR 


Faithful, daily service; low run- 
ning cost; infrequent repairs 


That is the experience of thousands 
of users of Dodge Brothers Business 
Car, in every state in the Union 


Ce 


Hrorners, Detroit 
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An Announcement to 
the Regular Readers 
of Cosmopolitan 


HE last three issues of Cosmopolitan (including 
this number) have been from five to six weeks 
late on the stands and in the hands of subscribers. 
This has occasioned thousands of letters of complaint 
from all over the world, entailing a vast amount of 
correspondence and the attendant labor of investi- 
gating each instance. 

The late receipt of Cosmopolitan is due largely 
to the delay caused by the recent printers’ strike, as 
well as to the constantly increasing circulation of 
Cosmopolitan which, even under normal conditions, 
would tax our printing facilities to the utmost. This 
edition of Cosmopolitan is more than one million 
three hundred and fifty thousand copies. 

It might be possible, in the course of a few months, 
gradually to catch up with our regular publication 
date—the date you have been accustomed to for 
years—the 10th of the month. But we are reluctant 
to put our readers to more trouble and inconvenience 
than necessary, and for this reason we have decided 
to omit the February number of Cosmopolitan. The 
next issue will be the March number and it will be 
placed on sale everywhere on or about February 20th. 
This is a long step toward resuming our regular date 
of issue which we hope soon to reach. 

Omitting the February number will not, of 
course, interfere with the publication in sequence of 
the installments of our serials. Fannie Hurst’s 
new novel which was announced to begin in the 
February number will begin in the March number 
instead, which number will reach you at the same 
time the February issue would have reached you. 
It is the same as the February number would have 
been in every way except that it will be dated “March” 
instead. Dropping the February number will not 
affect the Magazine editorially in any way what- 
soever. 

If you are a subscriber, your subscription will be 
extended one month to take care of the number 
missed, 

And we want to take this opportunity to thank 
you readers of Cosmopolitan for the patience you have 
exhibited, and for your willingness to wait for Cosmo- 
politan during the past three months. 
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| amazing error. But if he began to attempt 
that convincing before he’d weighed all 
the evidence, as carefully as Eileen would 
later on weigh it, he’d surely make admis- 
sions that would hurt. 

But Eileen, just now, was in no mood to 
analyze the man that she loved, who was 
“mad about her.” At the moment, she 
had all that she craved—Baird’s arm about 
her shoulders and her head upon his breast. 
So, like any clerk taking his girl home from 
the theater, they rode up Fifth Avenue and 
across Fifty-ninth Street. 

Baird would have left her at her apart- 
ment. Common sense told him to go. 
But when did common sense run better 
than second when it was opposed to the 
invitation in a lady’s eyes? 

He went in with her. The telephone- 
bell was ringing as they entered, and 
Eileen, with a muttered hope that Mrs. 
Kelton would not be awakened, ran down 
the hall to answer it. 

It was Jimmy Ladd. 

“Forgive me, old dear,” he said. “Hope 
I didn’t wake you.” 

“You didn’t,” she told him. 

“T called up,” said Jimmy, “because I 
just happened to think that you might 
know where Baird is. I just went down 
to see him, and they told me he’d gone 
out with a lady.” 

“T’m the lady, sir.” 

“T thought so. Snappy little scandal on 
the way, eh? Baird there now?” 

“Scandal gets more scandalous. Mind 
my coming up and playing chaperon? 
Suppose you’ve kissed, and made up and 
all that. Oh, well, I’d like to see you 
both.” 

“Come up,” she invited. 

“Jimmy’s coming,” she told Baird, as 
she entered the living-room. 

“Eh? Up here?” 

“That’s what I said. Jealous?” 

“Awfully,” he said. He kissed her. 
Her face so close to his she could not note 
the exultation in his eyes. For, while she 
had been telephoning, common sense had 
reasserted itself. The less he saw of Eileen 
alone until he had planned his story, the 
better for him. 

For he was in for it—in for it up to his 
eyes. He wanted her; he wouldn’t give 
her up. It had been necessary to take 
money that wasn’t his own to advance his 
first acquaintance. It was necessary to lie to 
further that acquaintance until it ended 
in marriage. Well, he hadn’t balked 
at the first; he’d not balk at the second. 

But, to his relief, she asked no questions. 
She sat beside him, carefully arranging a 
cushion against his crippled arm, and let 
herself relax. It was sweet, leaning against 
him, letting his strength become her own. 
Blackmar and the scene in which he had 
just enacted a prominent part faded out of 
her consciousness. She did not even 
bother to wonder why Jimmy Ladd, who 
had dined with her this evening, should 
wish to call again. Yet she knew Jimmy 
well enough to know that when he was 
apparently most nonchalant, he was, in 
reality, most serious. His conversation 
over the telephone would grdinarily have 
aroused her curiosity. But not to-night. 

She jumped up as the door-bell rang. 
She exclaimed with dismay lest her sudden 
start had hurt Baird’s wounded arm. She 
kissed him again. Then, patting her hair 

, into place, she went down the hall and 
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If you ask at the store for a Kodak 
camera, or Kodak film, or other Kodak 
goods and are handed something not of 
our manufacture you are not getting 
what you specified, which is obviously 


unfair both to you and to us. 


“Kodak” is our registered and 
common law trademark” and cannot be 
rightly applied except to goods of our 


manufacture. 


*TRADEMARK: Any symbol, mark, name or other characteristic or 
arbitrary indication secured to the user by a legal registration, adopted 
and used, as by a manufacturer or merchant to designate the goods 
he manufactures or sells and to distinguish them from the goods of 
competitors. STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


Lf it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Are Welcome 


To This Ten-Day Test 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


See What It Does 
for Your Teeth 


This is to urge a ten-day test of 
a new, scientific tooth cleaner. 


You have found, no doubt, that 
brushed teeth still discolor and 
decay. The methods you use are 
inadequate. There is now a better 
way. 


The cause of most tooth troubles 
isa film. It is ever-present, ever- 
forming. You can feel it with your 
tongue. 


That film is what discolors—not 
the teeth. It is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
‘They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 


That film is clinging. It gets into 
, crevices and stays. So, despite your 


brushing, it may do a ceaseless 
damage. Teeth are safer, whiter 
and cleaner if that film is absent. 


Science Now Combats It 


Dental science, after years of 
searching, has found a way to com- 
bat film. Years of careful tests 
under able authorities have amply 
proved its efficiency. Now leading 
dentists all over America are urging 
its adoption. It is now used daily 
on millions of teeth. ; 


This film combatant is embodied 
in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
And a 10-Day Tube is offered to 


every home for testing. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin. The film 
is albuminous matter. The object 
of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then 
to day by day combat it. 


For long this method seemed 
impossible. Pepsin must be acti- 
vated, and the usual agent is an 
acid harmful to the teeth. But 
science has discovered a harmless 
activating method. And that dis- 
covery opens a new teeth-cleaning 
era. 


The results are quickly apparent. , 


A ten-day test is convincing. We 
urge you to make it at our cost and 
learn what clean teeth mean. Lest 
you forget, cut out the coupon now. 


PAT. OFF 


Pepsaodéen 


REG V.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now advised by leading dentists everywhere 
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Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept.885,1104 S.Wabash Ave.,Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Name 


Look in Ten Days 


Make this ten-day test. Note 
how clean teeth rae 6 after using. 
Mark the absence of the slimy 
film. See how teeth whiten as 
the fixed film disappears. In 


Address 


ten days let your own teeth tell 
1 you what is best. 
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| opened the door. Jimmy entered silently. 


He spoke no word until, his hat and coat 
hung up, he reached the living-room, 
Then, feet wide apart, he stood before the 
gas-log and surveyed them. 

“Well, it’s all settled, I perceive. My 
warm felicitations, children. Baird’s the 
second-best match you could have made, 
Eileen.” 

“The first being?’’ she laughed. 

“James McPherson Ladd, junior, at 
your service, ma’am. Oh, well, if I won’t 
do as a husband, I’ll make a fine god- 
father.” 

“Jimmy!” But it did no good to be 
shocked. Jimmy merely grinned. 

“T can see myself dousing the young ’un 
in the font—that what they use? Yes, 
font. Little James Ladd Baird!” 

“Jimmy, go home!”’ said Eileen. 

“T’ll stop it,” he said. He held out his 
hand to Baird. “Some rapid worker, 
feller. Well, you deserve her.” 

The pressure of his fingers was like a 
tightening coil of circumstance. This 
further evidence of Jimmy’s friendship, 
this warm congratulation made it but the 
harder to confess—made it impossible! 

“Thanks, Jimmy,” he muttered. 

“And don’t I get any congratulation?” 
demanded Eileen. 

Jimmy laughed. 

““That’s the woman of it. All vanity.” 

“*Vanity?’ I think it is modest of me.” 

Ladd laughed again. 

“You women are funny, Eileen. It 
isn’t sufficiently flattering to your vanity 
that the man should be complimented 
because he has been lucky enough to win 
such a feminine prize; the woman wants 
to be congratulated because her attractions 
were great enough to land so desirable 
a husband.” 

“Not much logic to that remark,” 
sniffed Eileen. 

Jimmy pondered a moment. 

“Well, perhaps there isn’t. Think it 
over, though.” He turned to Baird. 
“Time you were in bed, feller. Fine wife 
you’ll make, Eileen—letting a sick man out 
this way!” 

“T couldn’t help it,” she excused. “He 
insisted.” 

“Well, I'll do a little insisting, then. I 
knew blamed well that, if Baird were here, 
he’d stick around until morning. You 
two idiots— The convenances mean darned 
little to you two love-birds, don’t they? 
You, Eileen, going to Baird’s rooms ‘and 
bringing him home— It’s late; come 
on, Rod.” 

Considerately he walked down the ‘hall 
while the couple bade each other good-by. 

Outside, he gave the address to the taxi- 
man who had been waiting for him.’ He 
held the door for Baird. He was suddenly 
taciturn. Baird welcomed the mood. He 
was tired. His wound was a scratch, but 
it did ache a little, and reaction ‘from 
excitement and strain had set in. 

He was sleepy when they reached his 
rooms. Jimmy went along up-stairs with 


im. 
“Mind if I stick round long enough for 
a smoke?” he asked. 
“Tickled to death,” said Baird. + 
Jimmy lighted a cigarette. He slumped 
down in a chair and idly watched Baitd as 
the latter divested himself of his Quter 
clothing. His eyes were half closed when, 
pajama-clad, Baird came back fromthe 
bedroom. 
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The Moving Finger Writes 


and this strange mysterious voice speaking through a 
young girl tells of a new heaven. 


Christopher Columbus 


was laughed out of court a few hundred years ago because he declared 
the earth was round. Today we laugh at modern explorations into 
the strange field of the psychic. 

Do you believe in the abolishing of death? Read Basil King’s book. 

All communications after death sounded fantastically unreal to 
him. He investigated, and his scepticism has been changed to an 
agreement with the discoveries of such master-minds as Sir Conan 
Doyle, Sir Oliver Lodge, William James, and others. Are you justi- 
fied in laughing away something you have never seriously investi- 
gated? Have you the right to declare as unsound something that 
leading scientists endorse—unless you have investigated it? Read 
Basil King’s astounding, convincing, tremendous revelation. 


BUY 
“The Abolishing of Death’’ 
By Illustrated by F, X. Leyendecker 
BASIL KING Price, $1.25 


“Oh! You Elsie’’ 


they yelled 
Read how the boys greeted Elsie Janis: 


General Pershing said: ‘Elsie, when you first came to may have been produced, 
France someone said you were more valuable thana whole but this is the greatest 
regiment; then someone raised it to a division. But I _ picture of the laughter of 
want to tell you that if you can give our men this sort of | the singing Army of the 
happiness you are worth an army corps.” United States. Elsie Janis 

ys Elsie Janis: “I have met Kings, Queens, Princes, went ‘‘over there” to 
Presidents, artists, burglars, and theatrical managers, but laugh with “her boys,” 
of all the people I ever met: ” but read her amusing and her book is a com- 
story. pendium of characteristic 

Elsie Janis has written a book of her experiences which American laughter. It is 
is as entertaining and vivacious as her performances. almost a hilarious account 
Better books have been written about the philosophy, the of the experiences of this e : 
ethics, the economics of the war, great stories may have _ true-blue, vigorous, “peppy” American girl. 
been written about the war, great speeches and essays Janis into your home by purchasing this 


Big Show’’ 


My Six Months With the A, E, F. Illustrated by Photographs 


By ELSIE JANIS Price, $1.50 


Invite Elsic 


The world knew Harry Lauder as a singing comedian spent his time recruiting and entertaining for the British 
who could amuse, entertain, and enliven. The war came. vernment. He smiled through his tears and did ‘‘carry 
Lauder’s son was killed in France. But the message of on.” In his book, which grips, arouses and inspires, Lauder 
the times was, ‘‘Carry on,” and this greatly beloved figure | writes amusingly and pathetically of the war as he saw it. 


‘SA Minstrel in France’’ 


Illustrated from Photograph 


By 
Sir HARRY LAUDER Popular Edition, $1.00 


At Bookstores, or Add 13 Cents for Postage from 


Pus.isHERS (@smopolitan Book (orporation New YorK 


119 West 40th Street 
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Conservatories of Music 


— 


Our Method Makes 


Piano Teaching 


PROFITABLE 


We Teach You How to Teach 
this successful method. 


WeTeach YouHowToFormaClass 
of your own. 
We Establish You In Business asa 
branch of this school. 
Our Graduates Make Money 
CENTRALIZING OF MUSIC 
Dept. 12, 20 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
Accredited Gertrude Radle-Paradis, “el Est. 1899 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music vantages 
for those who look forward to concert or MW work. 
est available in Ameri 


2 and 26. Catalog. Distinguished faculty. 
a 
New York, Ithaca, De Witt Pk., Box 2. ‘Recwrass. 


‘New York School of Music and Arts 


All branches of music. yr and boarding is 
RALFE LEECH STERNER, Birec 


New York N. Y. C., Central Park West, cor. 95th St. 


Combs Conservatory of Music 

instruction. Normal Training rse for Teachers. Pub- 

7 chool of Music on, “Techn Cl Lag Recitals a week. 
ic 


‘chestras. grees Conferred. 
Pa. “Philadelphia. T3198. Broad St. G. R. Coss, Dir. 


CincinnatiConservatoryofMusic 
‘a Baur. Faculty ofinternationalreputation. Every 
braach of Residence Dept. Fifty-third 
Violinists.” A Baur, Dir 
Ox10, Cincinnati, Hightend Ave. Oak 


Institute of Musical Art New 
school. Frank Damrosch, Director. Provides a thorough 
and comprehensive musical education in all branches and 
equipped to give highest advantages to most ee 
talents. dress 

New York City, 120 Claremont Ave. 


Lake Forest University School of Music 
Four years’ course required for Performer'sand Teacher's 
Coen pecial courses in Keyboard Harmony, His- 
of Music and Appreciation. School orchestra, chorus, 
recitals. Address MarR’ MILINowWsEI, B.A., 
SUILLINOIS, Lake Forest, Box 1 Director. 


Schools for eee Children 


El H ill A Private Home and School for Deficient 
m Children and Youth. Skilituland affection- 
ate care. Invigorating air. ws farm. Home dairy. 
All modern conveniences. rsonal companionship. 
happiness, 7ist year. Address 
EORGE A. BRO gs.2.. G. Percy Brown, M. D. 
| Barr 


Acerwood School end site 

vidual instruction to make normal sreaienn, Kindergarten 

to School: Industria] Arts. Domestic 

Gymnastics. Home Life. Medical Supervision 

Buildings. Large Campus. 16 miles from Phila. ASockiee 
: NNSYLVANIA, Devon, Box C. Miss DEVEREUX. 


The Hedley School reteraea mentality. indy 


vidual instruction gions normal lines. Latent abilities 
developed. Ideal Home life. Association = normal 
children, J. -» Resident Physician. 
Mrs. J. ROGER HEDLEY (N.Y. ‘Univ. \v.), Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia. 
School for Exceptional Children facility 
home for the care and ti of 
ugh mental disability are +... to at- 
tend Dublic 9 or private schools. Domestic Science for older 
girls, 14 miles from Phila. Booklet. MOLLIE A. Woop, 
PENNSYLYV. VANIA, "Roslyn, Box 164. Principal. 


StewartHome Training School "8° 
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“Tt’s a funny world,” said Jimmy. 

“Ves?” 

“Uh-huh. Queer things— Oh, you'll 
hear about it sooner or later. I thought I 
ought to tell Eileen, but I couldn’t. You'll 
have to. Blackmar shot himself to-night.” 

The air almost whistled through Baird’s 
lips, so heavy was his exhalation. He 
could net speak, could only look the 
question. 

“At. the Graduates. I strolled in there 
and heard all about it. Aimed for his 
heart.” 

“Dead?” Baird whispered the question. 

Ladd shook his head. . 

“No; not seriously hurt at all. A 


steward got.the gun from him before he 
-could try a second shot. 


Bullet glanced 
off his ribs. Hope it’s kept out of the 
papers. It will ruin Blackmar.” 

“He— Where is he?” asked Baird. 
That is, his lips asked the question; his 
mind framed a score of others, framed 
a hundred excuses, defenses, which, how- 
ever, he had sense enough not to utter. 

“At the club. Oh, he’s O.K. Asleep 
when I left there. Unless the club servants 
talk, there’ll be no public scandal.” 


“Do you know—why?” asked Baird. 

“Good Lord, I should think you’d 
know!” 

“I? Why?” 


“You’ve got the girl he wants.” 

Baird breathed again. 

“You think that——” 

“What else could it be? That’ s the 
only thing that’s been on Sam’s soul so far 
as I know.” He tossed away his cigarette. 
“That’s why I wanted to get hold of you 


‘and Eileen quickly. Blackmar came to 
' his senses as soon as the steward had 


yanked the gun away from him. He vows 
it was an accident. But if Eileen’s en- 
gagement should be announced, there’d 
never be a chance in the world of hushing 
it up. Too many people know that he was 
in love with her, almost engaged to her. 
So, break it to her in the morning.” 
Baird merely stared. He had been re- 
prieved again. He had supposed that the 
money in the canvas trunk might have had 
something to do with Blackmar’s act. 
_“Blackmar sure had it in for you,” said 


Jimmy. 

“Why?” Again Baird felt an almost 
physical shock. ‘Did he mention me 
after——” 


“No; of course not. Sam’s a gentle- 
man, whatever else he may be. Certainly 
not. But he’d said something to Eileen 
about you. I balled her out for paying 
any attention to it. In fact, feller, if 
you’re handing out any credit for your 
early engagement, don’t overlook James 
McPherson Ladd, junior. She’d never 
have come down here to-night if I hadn’t 
put the idea into her head. I told her 
exactly the sort you were. Oh, she knew 
it! She’d have sent for you sooner or 
later, but a bliss deferred is a bliss deferred. 
Say, ‘Thank you,’ Rod.” 

“You know I do,” said Baird. 

“Well, you’re a lucky pup,” said Jimmy. 
“Eileen is the best. Poor Sam! She 
didn’t use him quite right. Oh, don’t 
take offense when there’s none meant. 
Eileen is human and a woman. Women 
have no conscience about men. They use 


’em, and—throw ’em away. God bless 
’em! I hope they all run true to form and 
throw me away.” He chuckled cheerfully. 
“T’m destined to be an old bachelor, Rod. 
For about five years you’re going to have 
pity forme. Then, one day, when you see 
me with a flock of chickens gathered round, 
you’re going to wonder. Oh, you'll be 
happy. No question about that. Eileen 
is a wonder—best there is. But—you’re 
going to wonder. You wouldn’t trade 
places with me for anything. You'll have 
Eileen and the kiddies, let’s hope—and 
home life and everything. But me for 
bachelorhood. Isn’t Blackmar a. 
he demanded suddenly. 

Baird made no reply. ' 

“T’ll say he is,” went on Jimmy. “My 
Lord, the world is full of wonderful girls!” 
He shrugged. ‘I suppose, though, Black- 
mar’s getting old. His vision fails. He 
can only see one person. Now, me—I can 
see a million. Well, I’ve kept you up long 
enough. See Eileen in the morning, and— 
just tell her about Sam. Poor devil! So 
long, Rod!” 

He was abruptly gone. Baird sat down 
on the edge of his bed. He put the chain 
of events together. It was not his fault 
that Eileen preferred him to Blackmar. 
How could he be responsible for Blackmar’s 
attempted suicide? 

But the answer came clearly. If he 
hadn’t taken that money, he’d never have 
continued his acquaintance with Eileen, 
would never have been able to win her. 
And if he hadn’t won her, Blackmar would 
not have tried to kill himself. 

To kill himself! He suddenly blanched. 
If Blackmar had died, his death would 
have been on Baird’s conscience. And it 
was Blackmar’s money that he had taken. 
At least, Blackmar claimed some title to it. 

Suppose—suppose Jimmy was wrong? 
Suppose Blackmar had killed himself— 
tried to kill himself; he mustn’t exaggerate, 
mustn’t be morbid—because of that money? 

Impossible! Blackmar was said to be 
worth eight millions. Said to be. But 
he, Rodney Baird, knew how easy it was 


to build up a false financial reputation in: 


New York. It was hard in Donchester— 
there everyone knew the other fellow’s 
business—but here, in Manhattan, where 
no one knew or cared so long as you wore 
good clothes and paid your share— Sup- 
pose that this money had been vital to 
Blackmar? 

Then—then there wouldn’t be any 
question about it. He’d be responsible 
for the firing of the bullet into Blackmar’s 
body— He mustn’t be anass. Blackmar 
was weak—and he could not be blamed 
for Blackmar’s weakness. 

He rose and poured himself some of the 
medicine that the doctor had left with 
him. He drank it. It was a mild narcotic, 
and it stilled his fancies. Stilled them, 
but left them with him. He saw Don- 
chester—no; he couldn’t go back there. 
But he saw himself in some similar town, 
working at a desk on a high stool. He 
saw Eileen— He couldn’t do it. Black- 
mar was weak. The world belonged to the 
strong. He was strong. It hadn’t been 
weakness—that first step of his; it had 
been strength. He kept repeating that 
to himself until he fell asleep. 


Will Baird’s “strength” carry him safely over the difficulties that he now real- 
izes will confront him? You will find out what he does in the next Cosmo-' 
politan, in which the concluding chapters of Uneasy Street appear. 
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= |suggested that there was probably a dis- 
: |turbance of his internal glands. 

“There he sat,” Doctor X recalls it, 
“in my big leather armchair, with his 
feet sticking out in front of him, scowling 
and sniffing and rolling his eyes—a bullet- 
headed small boy of seven, with a sensitive, 
intelligent face—a little frightened, a little 
sulky, listening to his worried mother’s 
report upon him as if he were in his father’s 
study hearing the tale of his latest wrong- 
doing and expecting consequences not 
pleasant to anticipate.” 

His parents were healthy and well-to-do. 
He was well built and fairly well nourished. 
A thorough physical examination found no 
obvious disease. He was like a watch 
that had no apparent mechanical defect 
and yet refused to keep time. 

“Tf such a boy had been brought to me 
ten or fifteen years ago,” the doctor says, 
‘‘T should have been able to do nothing 
for him except give him some calming 
drugs for his nerves and assure his mother 
that he would probably outgrow his 
troubles. But nowadays we can doa little 
better than that. I got his mother to 
leave him with me, and as soon as I had 
somewhat gained his confidence, I began to 
explore his mind. 

“Tt seemed that his chief difficulty in 
school was with arithmetic. He could not 
do sums. I gave him lists of figures to 
repeat after me, and I found that very 
often when I gave him a ‘two’ he repeated 
it as ‘five.’ Apparently, he did that 
without being aware of it. I tried him 
often enough to be sure that the substi- 
tution was what we call a ‘compulsion,’ 
and not within his control. Then I asked 
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him, ‘Who is “‘five’’?’ 

“And after a moment’s thought, he 
answered reluctantly, ‘ Mother.’” 

She was “five,” it seemed, because at 
five o’clock she gave herself up for an hour 
to the company of her children, playing 
with them, amusing them, telling them 
stories. 

“And who,” the doctor asked, ‘“‘is 
Stwo?’” 

“Two” proved to be both a nurse whom 
Tommy disliked and a teacher at school, 
a Miss W., who had been tyrannical. The 
nurse was round-shouldered, like a two, 
and the teacher sat bent over her desk. 
He loved fives as he loved hismother, and 
he loathed twos as he loathed his teacher. 
Hence the substitution. But that substi- 
tution had become unconscious and was 
taking advantage of him. 

“T set myself to trace this action back 
to-the instinct that inspired it,’’? Doctor 
X continues, “and I found that the process 
was simple enough. He was more than 
ordinarily affectionate toward his mother, 
and more than ordinarily jealous of any- 
one who shared her love. He was ungov- 
ernably jealous of his younger brother, 
whom I found to be his mother’s favorite 
—-so that his jealousy was justified. The 
nurse also favored the younger brother. 
Consequently, Tommy was in a state of 
angry revolt that made him. impossible. 
When his mother remonstrated with him, 
he could not explain or justify his conduct. 
He blurted out that he ‘hated’ both his 
brother and his nurse. 

“The mother reproved him. No little 
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boy of hers could have such feelings. They 
were shocking. They pained her. They 
made her most unhappy. 

“To Tommy, of course, his mother’s 
word was more than a commandment from 
onhigh. By her reproaches, his instinctive 
love for her was aroused to repress his 
emotions of anger and ill will against his 
brother and his nurse. But his machinery 
of repression was still immature. The 
emotions that he was trying to repress had 
apparently escaped his control when they 
found the symbols ‘two’ and ‘five’ behind 
which to masquerade.” 

So far, good enough. Apparently and 
presumably, as Doctor X says, this was 
what was wrong with him. But how about 
his two tics? 

They proved simple enough, too. Miss 
W., the hated teacher, used a strong per- 
fume. He had been in the habit of wrink- 
ling up his nose at it malevolently, and one 
of the other pupils told the teacher that 
Tommy was sniffing at her, and the teacher 
sent Tommy to an undesirable seat at the 
back of the room as a punishment. Tommy , 
retaliated by continuing to sniff in order} 
to express hostility. j 

Similarly with the rolling of his eyes. 
The teacher had accused him of glancing 
down out of the corners of his eyes at the 
written answers of a pupil on his left. The 


resentment, had been rolling his eyes up 
in the opposite direction to the right. 


Now, whenever he was displeased or re- health, Wrinkles,* 
sentful, he repressed the voicing of it, but looe cheie_youshiel 
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‘crow’s feet,” eyes that have velopment. 


sparkle, obesity and other un- 


sniffed and rolled his eyes up. Hence the 
tics. 

And the phobia about automobiles? 
Well, he had seen one of his playmates run 
over by a motor on the street. It was 
probably this nervous shock that had 
weakened his repressive mechanism, and 
allowed all his repressed instinctive emo- 
tions to escape in the disguised forms which 
they had taken. He did not wish to go 
to school, because he disliked his teacher. 
“Consequently,” as Doctor X says, “his 
fear of autos became a phobia—an unrea- 
soning, ungovernable fear. Like all 
phobias, it disguised a hidden wish—the 
wish, in this case, to remain at home with 
his mother” 

That was the whole trouble, then. 
Tommy was not mentally defective. He 
was more than ordinarily bright. He was 
simply shaken and bewildered by the 
struggle to repress instincts and control 
emotions that were too strong for him. 

“Tt was easy enough to explain Tommy’s 
jealousy, to his mother,’”’ Doctor X says. 
“She admitted that she had been uncon- 
sciously favoring the younger boy, and she 
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undertook to stop it. It was more difficult 
to make her sympathize with Tommy's 
ungovernable bad temper. What is angec 
in a child? What is anger in an animal? 

“An animal in search of food finds his 


thing; 
earn 
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path blocked by another animal seeking 
the same food. He wavers; he is about to 
withdraw. Suddenly, anger reenforces his 
hunger-instinct; he overcomes his adver- 
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sary and gains the food that prolongs his 
life. Or an animal in flight finds his escape 
impeded, and a frenzy of rage, reenforcing i 
his instinct of flight, enables him to tear TA ' 
himself loose and escape to security. Or 

an animal in quest of his mate is threat- 
ened by a rival; anger reenforces his in- 
stinct of sex and produces jealousy—the 
most ruthless of all emotions—and he 
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drives off his rival. In other words, anger 
is not a primary emotion. It is a sort of 
emergency jack which springs the motor- 
mechanism of the instinct loose from 
inertia. 

“In a child of Tommy’s age, the instinct 
of self-assertion is most active, most an- 
noying to his elders, and most certain to 
be checked by them. The checking of it 
is the most frequent cause of childish 
anger. Tommy was not only suffering 
with the anger of jealousy; he was being 
checked by his nurse in his instinct of self- 
assertion, and similarly by his teacher. 

“Tt was necessary to explain to his 
mother how valuable this instinct of self- 
assertion is to the formation of a child’s 
character, how it gives him independence 
and self-reliance, and saves him in after- 
years from a sense of inferiority and from 
all the unhappiness of too great humility 
and sensitiveness and inability to-face the 
hard realities of life. It was necessary to 
show her, also, how this instinct of self- 
assertion might without injury be deflected 
into useful channels—as the sheep-dog, 
forbidden its wolfish tendency to kill, 
satisfies its instinct by running round the 
flock and herding it. 

“T had to warn her particularly—as all 
mothers should be warned—against ap- 
pealing to his instinctive love for her to 
check his self-assertiveness. One instinct 
can wholly block another, and such con- 
flicts and indecisions in the child are 
certain to be reproduced in his later life 
with ruinous consequences. 

“I found that Tommy had had no 
trouble with his first teachers. He had had 
none until he came under a teacher who 
attempted to break him, as the nurse had. 
The figure two had become a symbol of 
this tyranny, just as the five symbolized 
the freedom and happiness which he en- 
joyed with his mother. The all-powerful 
wish to escape from tyranny into happiness 
was expressing itself in the substitution 
of fives for twos. It was easy enough to 
persuade Tommy that he should not im- 
pose on his beloved fives all the work that 
his twos ought to be doing, but it was also 
necessary to have his mother check the 
nurse’s oppression and remove Tommy 
from the teacher’s control—at least until 
he could be cured. The real work of heal- 
ing came in the effort to connect again 
with his instinctive emotions the mani- 
festations of them which had been split off. 

“Although an instinct compels some 
form of physical expression, it will accept 
a lesser expression for a greater one. In 
Tommy, the sniff accepted the duty of 

expressing anger the more readily, because 
in many animals the sniff serves to denote 
angry disgust. 

“It was necessary to teach Tommy to 
say to himself, ‘I am jealous of my brother’ 
instead of saying, ‘I hate him.’ It was also 
necessary to teach him not to repress his 
anger but to vent it in some innocent way 
—to go into another room, for instance, 
and kick a chair instead of striking his 
brother. And, as he was so young, and 
his repressions were so near the surface, 
the whole thing worked like magic. On 
his third visit to me, his tics were almost 
gone. He handled his twos and fives with- 
out confusing them. And his fear of auto- 
mobiles was no longer a phobia. The rest 
was in his mother’s hands, and she man- 
aged beautifully. 

“To-day, Tommy is a normal boy again. 


I warned his mother against indulging his 
affection for her to such a degree that he 
might become too dependent on her, and he 
seems to be growing up a natural little 
savage, as a boy should.” 

The blocking and repressing of our in- 
stincts takes place chiefly in childhood. 
It is then that our parents, our teachers, 
and our companions undertake to educate 
and mold us—and our rebelious instincts 
—in accordance with the precepts and 
social practises that we call “civilization.” 
That molding is done, at present, blindly. 
Without any knowledge of the subcon- 
scious mind—without even a realization 
that it exists—the attempt is made to 
govern and direct it. The result, according 
to Doctor’s X’s list of patients, is 
lamentable. 

The three examples of childish break- 
down that I have given in this article are 
good specimens of a faulty and thwarted 
growth of instincts. Little Amy had been 
retarded in the period of infantile fear. 
The Irish boy had been kept‘in the later 
period of dependence on his mother. 
Tommy Arnold had been repressed to the 
point of physical ruin. ‘All three,” says 
Doctor X, “‘had been hampered in devel- 
oping the instinct of self-assertion, and the 
integrity of that instinct is vitally neces- 
sary to the true growth of the mind. 

“T should say,” he adds, “that the 
growth of the British empire is fundamen- 
tally due to the English practise of sending 
boys to boarding-school at an early age; 
it has made the English adventurous colo- 
nizers. And the fact that the French do 
not so easily leave the mother country is 
probably due to the home-keeping ten- 
dency of French family life. The children 
of the poor are more likely to develop in- 
itiative than the overmothered children 
of the well-to-do for a similar reason. A 
tyrannical parent is almost certain to 
establish in a child a subconscious sense of 
inferiority that will depress his whole 
career. A child whose curiosity has been 
early discouraged will never bea great 
scientist.” 

As an example of how subtle these influ- 
ences on the child can be, let me cite the 
case of another of Doctor X’s patients. 
He is a promoter, engaged in obtaining 
money to finance industrial enterprises. 
He had come to Doctor X in a condition 
of nervous breakdown, and the doctor 
noticed that he was depressed by a feeling 
of general ill luck. He complained that 
whenever he had a “deal” practically 
arranged to the final detail, something 
always happened to interfere with it. He 
related several instances of the sort. 

Doctor X said finally, 

“Do you think it possible that you 
yourself are doing this—that you are in 
some way defeating yourself?” 

He was sure that he was not. But after 
he went away, he evidently began to ex- 
amine himself, and on his next visit he had 
a strange theory to offer. 

He remembered that, as a boy of five 
or six, in Chicago, he had a rich uncle of 
whom he was very fond. One day, this 
uncle brought him a ten-dollar gold piece. 
His parents were poor, and when he showed 
his mother the money, she scolded him for 
“taking charity,” ordered him to return 
the gold piece, and threatened him with 
punishment if he ever accepted money 
from his uncle again. The uncle was appa- 
rently amused by his sister’s pride. He 
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began to tease the boy at every visit, 
trying to make him take money, pursuing 
him with it, smuggling it into his pocket, 
and tempting him mischievously in every 
way. The boy emerged triumphant from 
the conflict, but it apparently established 
an “inhibition.” 

“T find,” he said, “in all those deals 
that failed, it was J myself who was at 
fault. I was unable, someway, to make 
the final effort that would have put them 
across. I fumbled when it came to getting 
the money. And now that I’ve been 
thinking of it, I see that I’ve always had 
an aversion to taking money. I’ve never 
been able to drive a good bargain. I can 
do it on paper, in advance, but I can never 
carry it out. In some ways, it has been 
because I felt that I was, you know, supe- 
rior about money. I was always sort of 
lordly about it. I let people take advan- 
tage of me, even when I knew they were 
doing it. That business with my uncle, 
I’m sure, was the beginning of it.” 

“This, again, may seem very far- 
fetched,” says Doctor X. “My experi- 
ence makes me confident that it is neither 
far-fetched nor improbable. I have a pa- 
tient, a very capable, intellectual woman, 
who always suffers great depression when 
she faces any new undertaking. She has 
to use a powerful effort of will to get her- 
self started. I found that her father was 
an eccentric tyrant who whipped her, as 
she says, for everything she did except 
playing with dolls. And she has now one 
hobby that furnishes her with endless de- 
light—she trains small children in folk- 
dances. 

“Tt is remarkable how many people will 
tell you that after they have achieved any 
success, they feel unaccountably depressed. 
The common explanation is that the satis- 
faction of an instinct produces a satiety 
that is depressing. As a matter of fact, 
the satisfaction of an instinct produces a 
state of comfortable inertia that is quite 
pleasant. It is my observation that the 
depression in all such cases is due to the 
fact that, in childhood, the satisfaction of 
the instinct has been marked as shameful. 
If every crude attempt of the child to be 
self-assertive has been branded as some- 
thing offensive, as egotistic ‘“showing- 
off,” and so forth, it will follow that any 
adult triumph of the instinct of self- 
assertion, any conquest of opposing 
obstacles will be followed by an emotion of 
guilt or shame that will be felt as a depres- 
sion. The early self-expressions of the 
child rehearse practically all the dramatic 
situations of later life. When the later 
action coincides with the early rehearsal, 
the same emotions follow. If these emo- 
tions are conflicting emotions, we get a 
condition of ‘ambivalency,’ as we call it. 
And this condition locks up more good 
energy in mankind than any other one 
mental trouble. It is hardly imaginable 
how many useful impulses are blocked by 
the necessity of carrying them forward 
against a feeling of depression which 
parents have engendered, years before, by 
branding natural childish tendencies a 
‘naughty’ or ‘ridiculous’ or ‘bad.’ ” 


The next article of this series, in 
the next Cosmopolitan, will tell 
something about what the exponents 
of new psychiatrical methods have 
discovered in regard to what are the 
secret springs of happiness and suc- 
cess in life. : 
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A man came back alone through eight hundred miles of northern wilderness to civilization. Was he Conniston of the Royal Mounted Police? Was he Keith, the 
murderer? __ McDowell, commanding the Royal Mounted, did not know. Then MYSTERY — LOVE — A WOMAN whose charm tugs at your heart — 
STRUGGLE against the strangest barrier that ever separated two lovers—and the difference between a WHITE man’s love and a YELLOW man’s all make 
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love—of thrilling drama staged in mountain wilderness and on the banks of the great Saskatchewan— 
plays on the human heart-strings and is selling as no other book by the same author has ever sold. 
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was no swifter than the response to Kao’scry. The panel shot | he struck and broke with a blind fury and a giant strength, 
open, the screens moved, tapestries billowed suddenly as if | until at last, torn and covered with blood, he leaped free. . ” 
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The Great Friends 


(Continued from page 31) 


By a Herculean effort, the play was fin- 
ished in March. Boxer and Charnly had 
worked so hard that they no longer knew 
whether it was good or bad. They hardly 
cared. They had lived a stern life; each 
had learned to correct the particular litttle 
faults and failings that tormented the 
other, and to forgive those faults in the other 
which could not be corrected. They had 
learned to trust each other implicitly. 
They had become friends. 

An imported British piece had failed. A 
Broadway favorite clamored for a play. 
Boxer knew the actor, and not only suc- 
ceeded in making an appointment with 
him but in getting it kept. He read him 
the manuscript of “ Never Again!” 

He went away from that interview with 
a stinging sensation between his shoulder- 
blades and in his heart an incommunicable 
joy that had to be communicated at once 
to Charnly. The manuscript was no 
longer even in his possession. 

Charnly, very nervous, was waiting for 
him in a saloon just round the corner on 
Sixth Avenue. Boxer entered, still run- 
= He had no need to speak; but he 

id. 

“First, he said,” said he, “that it was 
the best play he’d read in ten years. 
Then he said it was the best play he’d 


ever read. He was telephoning his man- _ 


ager when I left. Oh, boy!” 

“What else did he say?” 

“He said, good as it was, you could 
never be sure of anything in this world. 
He said not to be a couple of darn fools, 
but to go ahead and write another.” 

“T was thinking just before you came 
in,” said Charnly, his eyes shining. “It 
was that fat, selfish cat in the corner that 
gave me the idea. Now, listen——” 

Boxer listened, and when Charnly had 
finished talking, he smote his thigh and 
shook hands with his friend across the 
His eyes, too, were shining. 

“The bungalow will be fine for summer,” 
he said. ‘And if we have it finished by 
winter—oh, anyway, we'll get something 
out of ‘Never Again!’ Are you game to 
build a little joint-account bungalow 
somewhere in Florida?” 

“We've got to stick together,” said 
Charnly. ‘“There’s no doubt about that.” 

Not until that moment did they give 
the waiter a hint that his attention was 
required. 


Ill 


CHARNLY thought that it was very nice 
indeed to be back in New York. Florida 
was all very well for the heart of winter, 
but toward spring it became hot, glaring, 
and a little tedious. The living-room of 
the handsome apartment which he shared 
with Boxer was a cool and delicious green. 
Not trusting to their own tastes, the di- 
vorced husbands had employed an ex- 
quisitely fashionable interior decorator. 
She had done very well by them. They 
entertained charmingly, and everybody 
either went to the little suppers they gave 
after the play or wanted to be asked. 
“Never Again!” had, of course, proved a 
tremendous success and money-maker. A 
new piece, “Let’s Pretend,” was already 
in rehearsal. 
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Charnly, sure that Boxer would spend 
the whole afternoon at the rehearsal, and 
that consequently he would have the 
apartment to himself, had made an ap- 
pintment with a lady. He had tried to 
get out of it, but his wits had failed him. 
He had not even found the presence of 
mind to hang up the receiver, invent an 
excuse at leisure, and then abuse Central 
for having cut him off. 

As he waited to receive the woman who 
had divorced him, Charnly fidgeted. It 
no longer made him ache to think of her, 
but he feared that a sight of her might 
bring to life the old love and longing. 


and the meeting was not so embarrassing 
ashe had feared. She couldn’t help being 
alittle patronizing and defiant, bui it was 
very obvious that she wanted to be friends. 
He found that she had still the power to 
make his heart quicken. 
“What is Mr. Boxer really like?” she 
asked. 
“An angel,” said Charnly. “We live 
together. He passes over all my faults. 
We have become great friends. I wish 
.Jyou would tell me what his—what Mrs. 
Helen Boxer is really like.” 
Grace Charnly would have liked to 
evade this question, but decided not to. 
“She’s a fool anda cat,” she said. 
“You’ve parted?” 
“Long ago. Please don’t laugh and be 
nasty. I know what you are thinking.” 
“The Great Friendship didn’t pan out?” 
suggested. 
“Oh, she was perfectly impossible!” ex- 
dlaimed his former wife. ‘I gave in to 
her and gave in to her until it wasn’t to be 
borne.” 
“What is she doing now?”’ 
“Hasn’t Mr. Boxer said anything to you 
about her? The moment your play be- 
came a success, she began a campaign to 
make him take her back again.” 
“He won't,” said Charnly decidedly. 
Grace Charnly winced a little at this. 
“T suppose,”’ she said, ‘‘ you are wonder- 
ing all this time why I insisted on seeing 
you? It’s a matter of conscience. I 
treated you very badly. I had no justi- 
fication. Iam very sorry to have hurt you 
so badly.”” She rose from the deep chair 
in which she had been sitting and held out 
ag hands. ‘‘Please say you forgive 
” she said, “and I’ll run along.” 
OF course I forgive you!” he exclaimed 
warmly. ‘You couldn’t stand me, and 
naturally you got rid of me.’ 
“T could have stood you well enough if 
I'd known what I know now,” she said. 
There was a silence, quring which a 
pale flush spread over the young woman’s 
neck and face. She had a certain look of 
hope and expectancy. 
Charnly did not know what to do. He 
was still fond of her. He wanted to be 
very kind. At the same time, he was 
afraid of Boxer. Boxer had far more de- 
cision of character. He was not the kind 
of man to be wronged twice by the same 
woman. “I mustn’t weaken,” thought 
arnly; but, all the same, he did weaken. 
race looked so sorrowful and remorseful. 
“She doesn’t want me,” he said to him- 
self savagely; ‘“‘she wants my royalties. 
She wants to know the people I know, and 
be in on the big hit.” His weakness 
passed. 
“T have always been sorry,” he said 
sweetly, ‘that you insisted on having your 


He had an elaborate tea set out for her, | 
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present position. How better could Ss it income. Send the cou 7 
you use your hours of leisure? low he full, detailed inf 


Mail the Coupon Today 


Make the knowledge of these LaSalle experts yours. At least 
send for information about this course which has helped so many 
men to rise quickly to positions of greater profit and prestige and 
which you can easily master by home study. 

No matter where you may be or what ey 
you may hold, le Extension ‘Universit 
bee you on the road to greater success. T 

n m proved by, the record of its students and 


The information we will send will tell you 
jost what knowledge you require to become fg 
teach you in the shortes' + soem ble time. It will 
out that are wide open to 
who has the We will also 

iness izat jens, 
send our Hy **Ten Years’ Promotion 
in Qne.”’ Mail coupon now for yor your copy. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
‘Extension Univer. 


'The World’s Greatest 
Dept. 188 "Chicas, Illinois 
Without cost or ob on my », Please me particu 


HOME 


The Wniversity of Chica. 
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re 
tuition 


te Successful 25 years. Play chords 
E and d complete Piece in every 
'HIN 4 LE y to understand. poly 
For beginners, or teachers, old-o young, ALL 
,, Write today tor 64: page free book, 


or Organ.” 
M. L. Quinn Conservatory, Studio C-1, Secial Union Bldg., Boston, Mass- 


ONS. Scientiie yet 


FREE BOOK LEARN PIANO! 


This Interestin; 


shows how you can 


Free Book 
ecome a skilled 
an in your own 
RTER USUAL 


I won World’s First Prize for best course} | 
in Penmanship. Under my 


lo large fecs. No large sum to - 
pay down. This instructionisoffered 


se An Expert 
/ 

Western Electric Company 

International Harvester Co. 

B. F. Goodrich Company 

Wells 

ants. le students and graduates ‘ 

occupying Positions can be 

found oe out the entire English 

speaking world. | 

need special help or counsel. LaSalle 

Extension University is a clearing house | 

of business information and through its 

many highly specialized departments is- 

| 

| City. es 
; T= BECOME A GRADUA 
| You can earn $18 to $30 a week in this 
fee | noble profession. Positions everywhere, 
cee | Our simple, easy, home study course fits 
you for thie interesting call | 
| preliminary education nece 
| pur SPECIAL training 
Write’ for FREE sample lesson. 
scnoon oF _nursina 
| | FEACH 
Quinn's famous Writ BY MAIL 
| students as instructors in commercial colleges at high ‘4 = 
peo WHEE cue of ery 
| and # copy of the Ransomerian Journal. Write today. We 
Cc. W.Rensom, 424 Essex Bidg.,KansasCity,Mo. 
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ACCURACY 
EASE OF OPERATIONS 


| 
80 to 100 Words Per Minute! 


WINGS ON 
YOUR FINGERS” 


WAY PERFECT COPY 
= LESS PHYSICAL STRAI 
TYPIST Sin 


EARN $25.00 TO $46.00 PER WEEK BECAUSE 
THEY CAN GUARANTEE THEIR EMPLOYERS 
Highest Possible Degree of Accuracy! 


A wonderful new method of acquiring speed 
and accuracy on the typewriter has been dis- 
covered. Almost overnight it has revolutionized the 
entire Typewriting situation. 
blazed a wide trail to success for every ambitious 
stenographer—to the $25, $35, $40 per week posi- 
-tions—the Private Secretaryships, the Department 
Managerships—then the Higher Executive posi- 
tions at salaries that pass the hundreds and run 
irto thousands per annum. 


= 80 TO 100 WORDS 


The NEW WAY has 


Learn at Home 
10 Easy Lessons 


80 to 100 Words per Minute 
or Money Returned 


Don’t be inefficient. 
errors. 
to lay aside that $5.00 or $ 
Write 80 to 100 words per minute. 
ing living expeneee—da 


x Don't be satisfied to write 35 to 40 words per minute—making frequent 
Don’t struggle along on a salary of $10.00 to $15.00 per week—never finding it possible 
10.00 per week you had 


to deposit. Become an Expert! 


ir Earn $25.00 to $40.00 per week—easily meeting rapidly ris- 
epositing regularly $10.00, $20.00 or more per month—sure of the next 


ao and salary increase when it becomes necessary to move an employee up from the 


tenographic Department in your office. 


Already thousands of typewriter users—so called 


“touch operators" who never exceeded 40 to 50 words per minute, are writing 80 to 100 words 
with infinitely greater accuracy and their salaries have been increased $300, $500, $1000 and 


more per year. 


VALUABLE NEW WAY BOOK FREE 


We cannot describe here the principle of this New Method, based on S 

< way methods will never bring. 

a big age book telling all about the Course which is free to those interested. 

is brimful of eye-opening ideas and valuable information. i 

told so plainly the real ‘‘ How and Why"’ of EXPERT TYPEWRITING 
If you are ambitious to get a head—if you want to make your work easier 

—if you want more money in your pay envelope—NO 


which bring results in days that ol 
a big 32- 


Employers all over the country are in need of 
enough Experts to supply the demand. This 
for the book now. 


dent. Mail coupon at once. 


The Tulloss School 


1670 College Hill - - 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
1670 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio. 


Please send Free ‘‘New Way Book’’ to 


t will be a revelation to you as to the Speed and the 
Salary that is possible to typists. Money Back Guarantee to every stu- 


ial Finger Exercises 
ut we have prepared 
is book 
No instruction book ever written 


is the time. 
efficient typists. Not nearly 
is your opportunity—write 


Springfield, Ohio 


KEITH’S PLANS 
Used Nationally 


—and KEITH’S MAGA- 
ZINE, full of helpful ideas 
and for 20 years a leading 
authority on home building— 
will aay you plan your home 
right. 10 plan books of befiu- 
+ tiful homes—3 of bungalows, 


—frame, sti 
bd Your choice of 3 plan books and 

Big $2 Offer 8 home-building numbers of 

‘Keith’s—all for $2. (Personal check $2.10.) 

of 10 plan books (320 plans) and 12 home-building num- 

bers of “ Keith's” for $4 (check $4.10). 

Keith Corporation, 337 Abbay Bidg., Minneapolis 
(Largest Plan Book publisher in the U. S., established 20 years.) 


W: ress catalog, 
r 

etc. THE PRESS 


| $1000 


world—a 
$40,000. 


YPE,cards, 
O., D-36, Meriden, Conn. 


PER MAN PER COUNTY 


Investigate. 
nomoney. Write letter or posta 


ALLEN MFG. CO., 528 Allen Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 


exclusive sale. Credit 


each month in plain, 


WILL KEEP YOU POSTED 
electrics, mechanics, physics, chemistry, radio, astronomy, inventions, 
physical reasearch, medicine, etc. 


Hundreds of original fascinating articles in every issue. 120 pages written 
by authorities on subjects of daily interest to you. 
Broaden your knowledge and be able to talk intelligently 
about the latest scientific achievements. It’s the well read ” ELECTRICAL 
man who succeeds in business and social life. Start with EXPERIMENTER 
this month’s issue. You will ENJOY reading it. .s on a) 
20c AT ALL NEWS STANDS—or direct by mail $2. a year. 


Experimenter Publishing Co., 233 Fulton St., N. Y.C. 


on the wonderful new developments in 


World progress accurately explained 
non-technical language. Profusely illustrated. 


The Undisputed Authority on 
Simplified Science and Mechanics 
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alimony fixed by the judge. It is too b; 
you didn’t trust to my generosity. Tha 
made me furious, and I swore a solem 
oath to Boxer that, even if I became rich; 
I would never increase it by a penny, 
You wouldn’t want me to break a solem 
oath, would you?” 

“T didn’t come to ask you for money,” 
she said. 

“TI know you didn’t!” he exclaimed 
hurriedly. “But I’m sure you are han 
up, and I can’t help thinking about old 
times, and wishing I could do something 
for you. Iam very prosperous these days, 
‘Never Again!’ has had a long run.. It is 
still running, and there are many com. 
panies on the road.” 

Grace Charnly sighed and moved toward 
the door. It seemed as if she was not 
going to speak again, but at the door 
she turned and asked hurriedly, 

“Do you still care for me?” 

Charnly trembled. _ He did care for her 
still; but he was mortally afraid of her. 
He knew how unreasonable and selfish and 
unjust she could be. 

“My dear child,” he said, “I won’t hate 
you suffering from remorse on my account. 
Don’t have me on your mind. . Every: 
thing is forgiven and forgotten.” 

When she had left the building, Grace 
Charnly stood for a moment on the side- 
walk. To find that she had lost all her 
power over him was horribly humiliating 
and disappointing. She clenched her 
hands and murmured: 

“Oh, the brute! The beast!” 

_A little later, rehearsal being over, 
Boxer returned to the apartment which he 
shared with Charnly. The place was 
almost in darkness. Charnly, lost in 
reveries, had not yet turned on the lights. 

“That you?” he said. ‘My wife has 
been here. She wants me to take her 
back. She was looking very pretty.” 

“Old man,” said Boxer, ‘the same 
proposition has been put up to me.” 

“What did you say?” 

“T said, ‘My dear Helen, for two hun- 
dred nights the answer to that question 
has been printed in electric lights on 
Broadway.’”’ 

Charnly chuckled. 

“What did she say?” 

With a capital imitation of his wife’s 
voice, Boxer answered: 

“She said, ‘Oh, you brute! You cur!’” 

It happened in the course of days that 
the two wives met. Except with relation 
to matters calculated to cause each other 
pain, the Great Friends were no longer on 
speaking-terms. 

““My dear, I must tell you,” exclaimed 
Helen Boxer. ‘My husband has been to 
see me. He wants me to come back to 


“Aren’t men too ridiculous? On his 
earnest and urgent solicitation, I have just 
had tea with my former husband. What 
do the creatures take us for? As if once 
wasn’t enough!” 


Notice TO SUBSCRIBERS—The publicati 
of this issue has been delayed owing to th 
printers’ strike in New York city. The 
next two or three issues will likewise be 
behindhand for the same ‘reason. We 
therefore ask your kind indulgence for the 
lateness of your magazine’s arrival until 
such time as we are able to resume our 
regular publication-date. 
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“| How We 


ward 
not 
door 
r her 
her, 
| and 
hate 
unt, HO should walk into the room but 
ery: Howard Lindsay! Of all men perhaps 
he was the last I had expected to find as 
race the president of this great new company. They 
id had told me that Mr. Lindsay, of the Con- 
s1de- solidated, was looking for a fine country home 
her and was interested in buying the Dollard Place 
ting in Englewood; so as executor of the Dollard 
her —_— I had come to discuss the terms with 
im. 

But Lindsay! Surely some miracle had hap- 
ver, pened. For it was the very man who had come 
h he to me “dead broke” about four years back and 
was had asked me to help him get a new job. 

in “You are surprised, Mr. Otis, I can see that 
hts. without your telling me. Let that real estate 
‘hes matter rest for a moment while I tell you how 
h the change happened. It won’t take five 
ens minutes. It all seems simple as A B C, as I 
look back on it now. 
ame 
How It All Began 
un- “Our new life began when we discovered how 
tion to save money. That happened soon after I 
on started in the new job you helped me secure. 
And it all came about right in my own home. 
Our sole source of supply was my salary of 
$3,000. That first year we didn’t save one 
‘ cent. Besides that, we woke up on New 
fe’s Year’s day to find a big bunch of unpaid bills 
to be taken care of somehow or other out of 
(°% future salary checks. 

“When I asked myself the reason for all this 
hat I found that I did not know the reason, and no 
ion more did my wife, because we hadn’t the faint- 
' est idea what our money had been spent for. . 

er “Then we looked around among our friends 
on and learned a great lesson. 

“The Weeds, I knew, were getting more 
ed than $5,000 a year. They lived in a modest 

to apartment, did not wear fine clothes, seldom 
to went to entertainments, did little entertaining, 
yet we knew they barely had enough money 
his to pay current bills. 
-" “Tn the case of the Wells’ I found a very dif- 
ferent story and one that set me thinking hard.. 
at Their income was $2,000 a year, yet, to my 
ce amazement, they confided to us that they had 
saved $600 a year ever since they were mar- 
ried. They didn’t have any concerts in their 
Wf Program—except on their little Victrola—but 
h they did go to entertainments regularly, they 
he wore good clothes, entertained their friends at 
he their home and were about the happiest and 
Ye most contented couple of all our married friends. 
A “The difference between these two families 
, was that in one case the expenditures were 
il made without any plan—while in the other the 
ur income was regulated on a weekly budget 
system. 


“We sat down that evening and madeup a 
budget of all our expenses for the next fifty-two 
weeks. We discovered leaks galore. We found 
a hundred ways where little amounts could be 
saved. 

“Tn one short month we had a ‘strangle hold’ on our 
expenses and knew just where we were going. In one 
year my wife proudly — a bank book showing a 
tidy savings account of $800. 


My New Grip on Business 


“In the meantime an extraordinary change had come 
over me in business. I didn’t fully realize this until the 
tong called me in one day and said, ‘Lindsay, you 

ave been doing exceptionally well. I have been studying 
your work for the last year and you have saved the com- 
pany a lot of money. We have decided to give you an 
interest in the business.’ 

“So there you are. It is wonderful, isn’t it? I often 
wish I might tell my story to the thousands of young 
married couples who are having the hardest time of 
their lives just when they ought to be having the best 
time.’ 

So now I have the opportunity and you are lucky, if 
only you will act_on the wonderful message this story 
contains. HARRISON OTIS. 


The Magic Budget Plan 


The Ferrin Money Making Account System is built on 
the experience of Howard Lindsay. This system, which 
is simplicity itself, comprises: 

The Ferrin Money Making Account Book. 

The Ferrin Kitchen Calendar (for the household). 

The Ferrin Pocket Account Book. i 

The Ferrin Investment and Insurance Register. 

The Ferrin Household Inventory and Fire Insurance 
Record. 

Compact information is given on Making a Budget. 
Keeping Ex —— Accounts, Making Safe Investments, 
Making an Inventory of Household 

There is no red tape or complicated bookkeeping i in this 
system—it is so — that anyone can keep it—so con- 
venient that you will not notice the few moments of your 
time required to make entries. The Pocket Account 
Book (price when sold A 50 cents) contains 
printed slips so that you have only to jot down the 
amounts of your daily expenditures. The Kitchen Cal- 
endar (price 50 cents) keeps track of household expenses. 
At the end of each week or month these amounts are 
transferred to the Money Making Account Book, which 
contains 112 pages, size 8314x1034 inches, and is bound i in 
half blue Silk Cloth Back—Cadet Blue Cover, Paper Sides 
—Turned Edges, semi-flexible, stamped in gold on Front 
Cover. This book has been prepared by an expert to fit 
any salary from the smallest to the largest. Incorporated 
initisa — for every month of the year, which 
shows at a glance the Budget and the amounts paid out 
during the month for the various classified items of ex- 
pense. It is the only book to our knowledge which has a 
Budget column for every month. Special columns are 
provided for items on which an income tax does not have 
to be om so that these amounts may be deducted at the 
end of the year. 


One Money Saving Feature 


A war tax is now levied on almost every kind of article 
youbuy. Few people know that the amounts so paidon 
daily purchases may properly be deducted from their in- 
come tax report. By keeping track of these war taxes on 
the pages for —~ expenditures, and transferring the 
weekly or monthl totals to the Money Making Account 
Book, you will effect a _— on your income tax that 
will surprise you and that will pay the small price of the 
System many times over. 
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Stopped the Leaks 
That Kept 
Us Poor 


How Howard Lindsay and His 
Wife Discovered an Easy Way 
to Save One-Third of Their In- 


come. 


A Secret That Applies 
to Any Income. 


By HARRISON OTIS: 


The Ferrin Investment Insurance Register is designed 
to keep an accurate record of your investments, insurance 
policies, ete. Contains 32 pages, size 5x8 in., price sepa- 
rately, 50c. The Ferrin Inventory and Fire Insurance 
Record wili enable you to make and keep a complete in- 
ventory of every room in the house; also provides for 
record of your fire insurance fey It is an absolute 
necessity in case of a fire. It may Save you many thou- 
Sand times the cost, which is 500" when sold separately. 


Two Minutes a Day 
The Ferrin Money Making Account System takes only 
two minutes a day. An 


SPohe Ferrin Money Making System is a most practical 
gift to any newly married couple. Many people use them 
for Christmas gifts. 


Send No Money, 
See how magically the Ferrin Money 
System works, no matter how much or how litt! 
e. e know what you will think of it when you sce i'. 
So we are willing to send you the complete system without 
your sending us any money in advance. Just mail t 


Mixing Account 
le your in- 


READ! 


Letter from Head i Fi- 

nancial Departme: of 

But when you have Largest Cor. watiou | of its 

seen what big returns | kind in the United States. 

the Ferrin System will Corporation, 
pay you, vu = Gentlemen: 


only $3 for the com- 
plete system. 

You will appreciate 
what a remarkable of- 
fer this is when you 
consider that other 
expense account books 
are sold for $3 and 
cover a period of only 
two years. The Fer- 
rin Money Making 
Account Book covers 
four years, and there- 
fore has twice the 


ou get the 
itchen Calen- 
dar, the Ferrin Pocket 
Account Book, the 
Ferrin Investment 
and Insurance Regis- 
ter, the Ferrin House- 
hold Inventory and 
Fire Insurance Rec- 
ord, each 
or $2.00. You have 
the opportunity, 


theretore. of securing $8 value for only $3. 

special combination offer only for 
We expect to place this system in one 
hundred thousand homes 
to be one of them. You are therefore urged to mail the 
coupon now—to do so costs nothing 
you in any way, and it may be a revelation to you of how 
much more you can get out of your income. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


But we can make t 
a limited time. 


Independent Corporation | 
The Independent Wate 
est 40th Street 

send me the Ferrin Messy Mak Account 
the entire five books) for Free E: tion. I 
in within 5 days fatter 


Publis 
Dept. F371 


Please 
System 
will send you $3 
receipt, or return the 


‘ou 
book a remarkable con- 
tribution to the Rise of 


our ny 
have 5000 and 
it was a revelation to me 
in giving them. advice in 
regard to the making out 
of their income tax reée- 
turns to find how few had 
any intelligent idea of 
their a and their 
living expen 

The sim plicity of your 
plan which by 
with previous met! 
account ing would 
seem to be well-nigh auto- 
matic appeals to me 
strongly. 

They say you can’t teach 
an old dog new trucks, but 
I will say to you that Iam 
piss to use the Ferrin 

Book for my own fomity 


will mane money for. me 
right from or start. 
(Signed) D. Ss. BURTON 


this year. We want your home 


and does not obligate 


ew 


enny, 
olemn 
ney,” 
2imed 
hard 
days, ye 
| 
girl can keep the accounts. This method is not a hard task. 
Pe Now you need not worry about the money you spend for 
clothes, food, rent or entertainments. You will spend it 
freely because you will know how much you Can afford to 
come the system by 
return mail. If you 
feel that you can af- 
ford not to have it, 
this wonderful aid to 
money-making, espe- 
clally as we are now 
making a_ special, 
short-time offer of 
value, $6. And in ad- 
— 


Johnny 
the 


That’s a cough with a 
croupy rattle, so hurry for 
the Musterole and rub it in 
right over the chest and 

neck. How it will tingle 
at first and then grow ever 
so cool. And how it will 
reach in and etrate ri ht 
to the spot! It will 
= the stuffy con- 
grat ion which causes that 

cking cough. 

Why shouldn’t grand- 
mother swear by Musterole 
for colds and coughs? It is 
betterthan amustard plaster 

d as that was in the 
old days. — the explana- 
tion is 

Musterole a made of oil of 
mustard and other home simples. 
It penetrates under theskin, down 
tothe part. Here it generates its 
own heat, and this heat disperses 
the congestion. Yet Musterole 
will not blister. Musterole, on 
the contrary, feels delightfully 
cool a few seconds after you 
apply it. 

Try Musterole for Bobby and 
Helen and Dorothy’s croup—and 
for your own cough, too. Try it 
for rheumatism—it’s a r 
router out of all congestions. 
Always keep a jar handy. 

Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole, 
30c and 60c jars—$2.50 hospital size. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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THE ROSICRUCIAN CONCEPTION 


There Is Nothing “Like it in Occult Literature 
For the first time in history the W, Western Wisdom Teachi: oncerne 
ing. Life and Being which the Rosicrucians have guarde cen- 
turies, is here given by an authorized messenger. 

ROSIGRUCIAN FELLOWSHIP, Mission Ave., Oceanside, ide, California 
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Remoh Gems. 
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: Look and wear like diamonds. Bril- 
4 BS lianey guaranteed forever. Stand file, 
acid and fire like diamonds. Have no 
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-The Crimson Tide 


(Continued from page 80) 


Skidder’s unhealthy skin became ghastly. 
He came over and took the instrument: 

“What d’yeh want, Chief? ... Sure 
it’s me-— Elmer. . . . Hey? Who? 
Alonzo D. Pawling? My God, is he 
dead? ... Took pizen? W-what for? 
He’s a rich man, ain’t he? . . . Specu- 
lated? . , . You say he took the bank’s 
funds? Trust funds? What!” he 
screeched. ’em into my -company! 
He’s a liar! . .'. I don’t care what letters 
he left! . . . Well, all right, then. Sure 
I'll get a lawyer——” 

“Tell him to hold that wire!” cut in 
Jim, and took the receiver from Skidder’s 
shaking fingers. 

“Ts the Shadow Hill Trust Company 
insolvent?” he asked. . . . “You say that 
the bank closed its doors this morning? 
Have you any idea of its condition? . . 
Looted? Is it entirely cleaned out? Is 
there no chance for depositors? I wish to 
inquire about the trust funds, bonds, and 
other investments belonging to a friend of 
mine, Miss Dumont. . . . Yes; I’ll wait.” 

He turned a troubled and somber gaze 
toward Skidder, who sat there, pasty-faced, 
with sagging jaw, staring back at him. 
And presently: 


“Ves... . Yes; this is Mr. Shotwell, 
a friend of Miss Dumont. .. . Yes... . 


shall try to communicate with her imme- 
diately. . . . Yes; I suppose the news will 
be published in the evening papers. . . . 
Certainly. ... Yes; I have no doubt 
that she will go at once to Shadow Hill. 

. Thank you. . . . Yes; it does seem 
rather hopeless. . . . I’ll try to find her 
and break it to her. ... Thank you. 
Good-by.” 

He hung up the receiver, took his hat 
and coat, his eyes fixed absently on 
Skidder. 

“You'd better beat it to your attorney,” 
he remarked, and went out. 

He could not find Palla. She was not 
at the canteen, not at the new Hostess 
House. He telephoned Ilse for informa- 
tion, but she was not at home. 

Twice he called at Palla’s house, leaving 
a message the last time that she should 
telephone him at the club on her arrival. 

He went to the club and waited there, 
trying to read. At a quarter to six o’clock, 
no message from her had come. 

Again he telephoned Ilse; she had not 


| returned. He even telephoned to Marya, 


loath to disturb her, but she, also, was not 
at home. 

The chances that he could break the 
news to Palla before she read it in the 
evening paper were becoming negligible. 
At six, the evening papers arrived at the 
club. And in every one of them was an 
account of the defalcation and suicide of 
Alonzo D. Pawling, president of the 
Hill Trust Company. But 
nothing yet concerning the defalcation 
of Angelo Puma. 

Jim had no inclination to eat, but tried 
to at seven-thirty, still waiting and hoping 
for a message from Palla. 

He tried her house again about half-past 
eight. This time, the maid answered that 
Miss Dumont had telephoned from down- 
town that she would dine out and go after- 
ward to the Combat Club. And that, if 


Mr. Shotwell desired to see her, he should 
call at her house after ten o’clock. 

So Jim hastened to the cloak-room, got 
his hat and coat, found the starter, secured 
a taxi, bought an evening paper and stuffed 
it into his pocket, and started out to find 
Palla at the Combat Club. For it seemed 
evident to him that she had not yet seen 
the evening paper; and he hoped he might 
yet encounter her in time to prepare her 
for news which, according to the news- 
papers, appeared even blacker than he had 
supposed it might be. 


XXIX 


As he left the taxi in front of the dirty 
brick archway and flight of steps leading 
to the hall where he expected to find Palla, 
he noticed a small crowd of wrangling for- 
eigners gathered there—men and women 
—and a policeman posted near, calm and 
indifferent. 

Jim paused to inquire if there had been 
any trouble there that evening. 

“Well,” said the policeman, “there’s 
two talking clubs that chew the rag in 
that joint. It’s the Red’s night, but wan 
o’ the ladies of the other club showed up— 
Miss Dumont—and the Reds yonder was 
all for chasing her out. So we run ina 
couple of *em—that feller Sondheim and 
another called Bromberg. They’re wanted, 
anyhow, in Philadelphia.” 

“Do you apprehend any violence?” 
asked Jim uneasily. 

- The policeman juggled his club and eyed 
im. 

““T—guess—not,”’ he drawled. And, to 
the jabbering, wrangling crowd on pave- 
ment and steps: “Hey, you! Go in or 
stay out, one or the other, now!” 

A number of people mounted the steps 
and went in with Jim. As the doors to the 
hall opened, a flare of smoky light struck 
him, and he pushed his way into the hall. 

There seemed to be more wrangling go- 
ing on there—knots of people disputing 
and apparently quite oblivious of the 
audience. 

And almost immediately he caught sight 
of Palla on the platform. But even before 
he could take a step forward in the crowded 
aisle, he saw her force her way out of an 
excited group of people and come to the 
edge of the platform, lifting a slim hand 
for silence. 

“Put her out!’ shouted some man’s 
voice. 

“Please let me say what I have to say,” 
she said, in that shy and gentle way she 
had when facing hostile listeners. 

“Speak louder!” yelled a young man. 

“Come on, Silk-stockings; spit it out 
and go home to mother!” 

“T wish I could,” she said. 

Her rejoinder was so odd and unex- 
pected that a stillness settled over the place. 


“But all I can do,” she added, inaneven, 


colorless voice, “is to go home. And I 


~ shall do that after I have said what I have 


to say.” 

At that moment, there was a commotion 
in the rear of the hall. A dozen policemen 
filed into the place, ranging themselves 
along the wall. Their sergeant came into 
the aisle. ,He said calmly, 

“Tf there’s any disorder in this place 
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Try This Interesting 


— 


ways Up to Date] 


ACH day we read in our newspapers of 
I, great, epoch-making events in various 
parts of the world. Out of the chaos fol- 
» lowing the war new nations are born—a distant 
bit of territory like the Shantung Peninsula or 
Fiume suddenly becomes the storm center of 
conflicting claims that threaten a world crisis. 
Everywhere a new order is being created. The 
map of the world has been remade. Today we 
are living in a NEW world—a new world that 
you have never seen! 


Now a wonderful new kind of Atlas is ready 
for you. Fresh from the press comes the 
NEW WORLD Loose Leaf ATLAS, a superb 
new collection of maps that is up to date NOW 
and that can be KEPT up to date in the 


future. 


A Few of the Features 


date and in great detail. New 

slovakia, Jugoslavia, and the other new States. 
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mean annual range of temperature; 
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ary ly; summer winter Climates with average rainfall 
areas, isobars of barometric pressure, wind directions, etc.; Vege- 
distribution of natural egetati Economic 


tation maps showi! 

we and miner: Ss, Popu- 
lation maps Language maps, Racial maps etc. 

Sixteen pages maps showing the territorial develop- 
European W. 

A and ies of indexes giving locations 
Aéue complete series giving on maps 


as Your Newspaper- 


| As Timely as 
: A New Kind of Atlas 


Map Service FREE for Two Years 


The NEW WORLD Loose Leaf ATLAS 
will be kept up to date for two years with- 
out charge. After that continuous map 
service can still be obtained for a very 
nominal subscription fee. 


Twice each year new maps will be issued 
to cover all changes that have occurred in 
every part of the world. These revised 
maps are simply inserted in the Loose Leaf 
Binder in of the old maps. _ In this 
way The .W WORLD Loose Leaf ATLAS 
is kept constantly up to date, abreast of 
current developments — political, eco- 
nomic, commercial, and industrial. 


This New Kind of Atlas need never go out 
of date. It is the only Atlas that keeps 
pace with the world. 


Here is the Atlas you have been waiting for—the new 
atlas you need now and the last atlas you need ever buy. 
Here are three hundred and seventy-six pages of finely 
engraved, large scale, full color maps and indexes that 
show the whole new world of today with all the recent 
changes in every country of the world. This great new 
work constitutes a source of timely geographical knowl- 
edge—a wealth of authoritative information upon the 
current situation in every part of the world. 

Each day, as you read your newspaper. as you talk with 
well-informed people about national and international 
affairs, as you follow the course of commerce at home and 
abroad, you will appreciate the value of the NEW 
WORLD Loose Leaf ATLAS. You will turn to it, 
just as you turn to your dictionary and encyclopedia, to 


Mail the Coupon for Interesting Booklet 


Space here is far too limited to give an adequate idea of what the NEW 
WORLD Loose Leaf ATLAS is and all that it contains, of the valuable, special 
features it offers to the business man, the economist, the student; but a 
some booklet has been prepared which tells the whole fascinating story. 
profusely illustrated and is full of interesting facts. send 
ing Pace with the World” without any cost or obligation on 
mail the coupon below, or a post-card, and we will send t 
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Little Test 


Or if a foreign place is 
mentioned, can you draw 
a rough outline of the country? 

Try, for example, to 
sketch the Shantung 
Peninsula, or the Dal- 
matian Coast, which has 
been brought into the 
limelight through the 
conflicting claims upon 
it of Italy and the Jugo- 
Slavs. Could you — 


obtain exact information and to increase and broaden 
your store of knowledge. 


You need no longer be without an up-to-date atlas, and 
you need not wait until additional settlements have been 
made in the map, for this new kind of atlas keeps pace. 
with the world—shows changes in the map whenever and 
wherever they occur 


LOOSE LEAF—TO INSURE PERMANENCE 


The NEW WORLD Loose Leaf ATLAS represents a 
distinct advance in the science of atlas production. 
Never before has an atlas been made that could be kept 
up to date Never before has the loose-leaf principle 
been applied to an atlas. It is the only method by which 
atlases can be kept permanently abreast of developments, 
of changes political and economic, of advances in com- 
merce, of new discoveries and explorations. 


WORLD TO UNDERGO MANY CHANGES 


Even now, after all the changes that have taken place 
in every part of the globe, an atlas cannot be kept up to 
date unless provision is made for future changes le- 
biscites are apt to wipe out many boundary lines. Per- 
haps even an entire continent may be divorced from its 
present rule. Who can foretell all that will take place in 
the next year or so? 


MAP SERVICE FREE FOR TWO YEARS 


For every change that is made, a new map will be fur- 
nished and for two years we will furnish these maps 
without charge. Twice yearly, as the publishers have 
made new maps to conform to new conditions they will 
be sent to those who own the NEW WORLD loose Leaf 
ATLAS. All that is necessary to bring the atlas up 
to date is to put the new maps in the binder. 


A SPLENDID XMAS GIFT 


What could be a more worth-while, substantial and 
permanent gift than this rich, handsome volume, wi 
its great fund of information about the new world of 
today? It constitutes a source of knowledge that will be 
welcomed in every home. ~~ 
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“FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 

leading ‘diamond importers 
For over 44 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, ston, has been one of the leading 
dismond importing concerns in America selling 
to jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our ition to name prices on diamonds 
that eda 6 urely interest any present or 


prospective diamond purchaser. 


This one carat diamond is of 
and perfectly 


Ladies’ All 
Platinum Diamond 
n 25 .0 


Men's Green Gold 
Diamond Ring $290.00 


Fine blue white perfectly 
cut diamond, embedded 
in solid platinum. Ring 
is handsomely hand-car- 


e 
white color. Ring yeq in Grecian design. 


uisite! ly hand-car- 
and pierced. 

A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 
Ycarat .. 1.00 1%carats . $217.00 
Sgcarat .. 50.00 2carats . 545.00 

carat .. 73.00 3carats . 00 


Money refunded if these diamonds can be eg 
ased elsewhere for less than one-third moi 
BANK IN BOSTON 


to your bank or any Express 
Co., with privilege of ex- 
amination. Our diamond 
guarantee for full value 
for all time goes with 


is considered an 
thority. 
JASON WEILER & SONS 
369 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies; Amsterdam ad Paris 


FOR SPOT CASH mail false teeth, old and broken 
elry, diamonds, watches, old gold, silver, platinum, 
ir Bonds or stamps—an, thing valuable. Cash by re- 
turn mail. Goods returned in 10 days if you’re not satis- 
Onto SMELTING & REFINING Co.,224 Lennox Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


‘ Are You Self Conscious? 


Timid, Embarrassed in Company? Let us tell you how 
ou can overcome these troubles and — Poise, C 
, Assurance and a magnetic persona Address 
THE VERITAS INSTITUTE. 
New Yors City. 1400 Broadway, Desk 6. 


A BANKER 


in spare time for this attracti men 
sion by mal are great opportunities for ‘heft 
Send at once for free book, 


Becomes B Banker by Epvcar G. ALcoRN, 

46 McLene Bidg. 

INVENTORS Desiring to secure patent sh ould 
write for our book, How To Get 

Patent.” ‘Send model or 
sketch of invention for opinion of patentable nature, 

RANDOLPH & CO. 
Dept. 33 - - - Washington, D. C. 
Protect your 


PATENTS—TRADE MARKS Waits 


for Evidence of Conception Blank and Free Illustrated 
Book. snd sketch or model of invention for free opin- 
Highest references. Prompt 


Reasonable terms. 
ictor ‘. ‘Evans & Co., 753 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


to-night, I’ll run in the whole bunch o’ye.”’ 

“All right! Hit out, little girl!”’ cried 
the young man who had interrupted be- 
fore. “W e gotta lot of business to fix up 
after you’re gone to bed so get busy!” 

“T also, have some business to fix up,” 
she said, in the same sweet, emotionless 
voice, “business of setting myself right by 
admitting that I have been wrong. 

“Because, on this spot where I am stand- 
ing, I have spoken against the old order of 
things. I have said that there is no law 
except only the law of Love and Service. 
I have said that there is no God other than 
the deathless germ of Deity within each 
oneofus. Ihave said that the conventions 
and beliefs and usages and customs of 
civilization were old, outworn, and tyran- 
nical, and that there was no need to regard 
them or to obey the arbitrary laws based 
onthem. In other words, I have preached 
disorder while attempting to combat it; 
I preached revolution while counseling 
peace; I have preached bigotry where I 
have demanded toleration. 

“For there is‘no worse bigot than the 
freethinker who demands that the world 
subscribe. to his creed, no tyrant like the 
under dog when he becomes the upper one, 
no autocracy to compare with mob rule. 

“You cannot obtain freedom for all by 
imposing that creed upon anybody by the 
violence of revolutionary ukase. 

“Only by infinite pains and patience 
can you alter the social structure to better 
it. Cautious and wary replacement is the 
only method, not springing a mine beneath 
the keystone. 

“The world had won out from barbar- 
ism so far. It must continue to emerge 
by degrees. And if beliefs and laws and 
customs be obsolete, only by general agree- 
ment may they be modified without 
danger to all. Not the violent revolt of 
one or a dozen or a thousand can alter 
what has, so far, nourished and sustained 
civilization. 

“Method, order, education—there is no 
other chance for any propagandist to-day. 

“T have stood here, night after night, 
proclaiming that my personal conception 
of right and wrong, of truth and falsehood, 
of law and morals was the only intelligent 
one, and that I should ignore and dis- 
regard any other opinion. 

“What I preachcd was Bolshevism! 
And I was such a fool I didn’t know it. 
But that’s what I preached. For it is an 
incitement to disorder to proclaim oneself 
above obedience to what had been estab-. 
lished as a law to govern all. 

“Tt is an insidious counsel to violence, 
revolution, Bolshevism, and utter anarchy 
to say to people that they should disre- 
gard any law formed by all for the common 
weal. 

“If the laws governing Capital and 
Labor seem cruel, stupid, tyrannical, only 
by general consent can they be altered 
safely. 

“You of the Bolsheviki cannot come 
among us dripping with human blood, 
showing us your fangs, and expect from us 
anything except a fusillade. 

“And your propaganda, also, is not 
human. It is Prussian. Do you suppose, 
you foreign-born, that you can come here 
among this free people and begin your 
operations by cursing our laws and insti- 
tutions and telling us we are not free? 

“Because we tolerate you, do you sup- 


pose we don’t know that, in most of the 
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larger cities, there are now organized so- 
viets, similar to those in Russia, that an- 
archists are now conducting schools, and 
that the radical propaganda which has 
taken on new life since the signing of the 
armistice is gaining headway in those 
parts of the country where there are large 
foreign-born populations?” 

Palla’s face flushed, and she came close 
to the edge of the platform. 

“T have been warned that, if I came 
here to-night, I’d have trouble. The 
anonymous writers who send me letters 
talk about bombs. 

“T tell you you don’t know what you're 
doing. You're dazed and scared and be- 
wildered by finding yourselves suddenly 
in the open world after all those lurking 
years in hiding. 

“What are you afraid of? You have 
nothing to fear except yourselves out here 
in the sunny open. 

“Behold your enemies—yourselves!— 
selfish, defiant, full of false counsel, of envy, 
of cowardice, of treachery! 

“For there would be no sorrow, no in- 
justice in the world if we—each one of us— 
were true to our better selves. You know 
it! You cannot come out of darkness and 
range the open world like wolves! Civili- 
zation will kill you!” 

There was a dead silence in the place. 
Palla slowly lifted her head and raised her 
right hand. 

“T desire,” she said, in a low, grave 
voice, “to acknowledge here my belief in 
law, in order, and in a divine, creative, 


and responsible wisdom. And in ultimate : 


continuation.” 

She turned away as a demonstration 
began, and Jim saw her putting on her 
coat. There was some scattering applause, 
but considerable disorder where men in 
the audience began to harangue each other 
and shake dirty fingers under one another’s 
noses. 

On the platform, Karl Kastner had come 
forward, and his icy, incisive, menacing 
voice cut the growing tumult. 

“You haf heard with patience this so 
silly prattle of a rich young girl,” he 
began. “Now it is a poor man who speaks 
to you out of a heart full of bitterness 
against this law and order which you haf 
heard so highly praised. 

“For this much praised law and order, 
it has to-night assassinated free speech; 
it has arrested our comrades, Nathan 
Bromberg and Max Sonheim; it has fill 
our hall with policemen. And I wonder 
if there iss, perhaps, a little too much law 
and order in the world, und if, perhaps, 
there may be too many policemens as vell 
as capitalist little girls in this hall. Und, 
sometimes, too, I am wondering why iss 
it ve do not kill a few 

“That'll do!” interrupted the sergeant 
of police, striding down the aisle. An 
angry roar arose all round him; he nodded 
to his men. “Run in any cut-ups,” he 
said briefly, climbed up to the rostrum, 
and laid his hand on Kastner’s arm. 

At the same moment, a stunning explo- 
sion shook the place and plunged it inte 
darkness. Out of the smoke-choked black- 
ness burst an uproar of shrieks and 
screams; plaster and glass fell every- 
where; police whistles sounded; a frantic, 
struggling mass of humanity fought for 
escape. As Jim reeled out into the lobby, 
he saw Palla leaning against the wall, with 
blood on her face. 
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a terrible shock 


_ And his death has ruined me.” 
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Before the first of the trampling horde 
emerged, he had caught her by the arm and 
led her down the steps to the street. 

“They’ve blown up the—the place!” 
she stammered. 

“Are you badly hurt?” he asked un- 
steadily. 

“No; I don’t think so.” 

He had led her as far as the avenue, 
now echoing with the clang of fire-engines 
and the police patrol. And out of the. 
darkness, from everywhere, swarmed the 
crowd that only a great city can conjure 
instantly and from nowhere. 

Blood ran down Palla’s face from a cut 
over her temple. A tiny triangular bit of 
glass still glittered in the wound; and he 
removed it and gave her his handkerchief. 

““Why, in God’s name, did you go there 
all alone among those Reds?” he asked. 

She shook her head wearily. 

“T had to. Why were you there Jim? 
What a horrible thing to happen! Could 
you get me home?” 

He found a taxi nearer Broadway and 
directed the driver to stop at a drug store. 
Here he insisted that the tiny cut on 
Palla’s temple be properly attended to. 
But it proved a simple matter; there was 
no glass in it, and the bleeding ceased be- 
fore they reached her house. 

At the door, he took leave of her, deem- 
ing it no time to subject her to any 
further shock that night; but she retained 
her hold on his arm. 

“T want you to come in, Jim.” 

“You said you were tired, and you’ve 


“That is why I need you,” she said, in 
a low voice. Then, witha pale smile, “I 
want you—just once more.” 

They went in together. Her maid, hear- 
ing the opening door, appeared and took 
her away, and Jim turned into the living- 
room. A lighted lamp on the piano illu- 
minated his own framed photograph— 
that was the first thing he noticed—the 
portrait of himself in uniform, flanked on 
either side by little vases full of blue 
forget-me-nots. 

He started to lift one to his face, but 
reaction had set in, and his hands were 
shaking. And he turned away and stood 
staring into the empty fireplace, passion- 
ately possessed once more by the eternal 
witchery of this young girl. 

Her maid appeared to say that Miss 
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Dumont would be ready in a few minutes. 
She came, presently, in a lacy chamber- 
gown. 

He arranged cushions for her, sank down 
beside her in the old place. 


Both were still a little shaken. He said 
that he believed the explosion had come 
from the outside. She nodded assent list- 
lessly, evidently preoccupied with some- 
thing else. After a few moments, she 
looked up at him. 

“This is the second day of February,” 
she said. “Within the last month, Jack 
Estridge died and Vanya died. To-day, 
another man died—a man I have known 
from childhood. His name was Pawling. 


“When—when did you learn that?” 
he asked, astounded. 

“This morning. My housekeeper in 
Shadow Hill telephoned me that Mr. 
Pawling had killed himself, that the bank 
was closed, and that probably there was 
nothing left for those who had funds de- 
posited there.”’ 
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“You knew that this morning? And 
you—you still had courage to go to your 
canteen and Hostess House—to that 
horrible Red Flag Club—and face those 
beasts and make the—the perfectly mag- 
nificent speech you made?” 

“Did—did you hear it?” she faltered. 

“Every word.” 

For.a few moments, she sat motionless 
and very white in her knowledge that this 
man had heard her confess her own con- 
version. Her brain whirled. She was 
striving to think steadily—trying to find 
the right way to reassure him—to fore- 
stall any impulsive chivalry born of 
imaginary obligation. 

“Jim,” she said, in a colorless voice, 
“there are so many worse things than 
losing money. I think Mr. Pawling’s 
suicide shocked me much more than the 
knowledge that I should be obliged to 
earn my own living like millions of other 
women.” She smiled without effort. 
“Besides, it’s not really so bad. I havea 
house in Shadow Hill to which I can 
retreat when I sell this one, and with a 
tiny income from the sale of this house, 
and with what I can earn, I ought to be 
able to support myself very nicely.”’ 

you—expect to sell?” 

“Yes; I must. Even if I sold my house 
and land in Connecticut, I couldn’t afford 
this house any longer.” 

see.” 

_She smiled, keeping her head and her 
courage high without apparent effort. 

“Tt’s another job for you,” she said 
lightly. ‘Will you be kind enough to put 
this house on your list?” 

“Tf you wish.” 

“Thank you, Jim; I do indeed. And 
the sooner you can sell it for me the 
better.”’ 

He said, 

“And the sooner you marry me the 
better, Palla.” At that, she flushed crim- 
son and made a quick gesture as though to 
check him; but he went on: “I heard 
what you said to those filthy swine to- 
hbo nl It was the pluckiest, most splendid 
thing I ever heard and saw. And I have 
seen battles. Some. But I never before 
saw a woman take her life in her hands and 
go all alone into a cage of the same danger- 
ous, rabid beasts that had slain a friend of 
hers within the week, and find courage to 
face them and tell them they were beasts— 
and, more than that, find courage to con- 
fess her own mistakes—humble herself, 
acknowledge what she had abjured, bear 
witness to the Ged whom once she be- 
lieved abandoned her.”’ 

She strove to open her lips in crimson 
protest, lifted her disconcerted eyes to his, 
“ee away a little as his hand fell over 

ers 

“T’ve never altered,” he said. ‘It near 
killed me. But I’d have gone on loving 
you, Palla, all my life. There never could 
have been anybody except you. There 
was never anybody before you.” His 
firm hand closed on hers. “I’m such an 
ordinary, every-day sort of fellow,” he 
said wistfully, “that, after I began to 
realize How wonderful you are, I’ve been 
terribly afraid I wasn’t up to you. Even 
if I have cursed out your theories and 
creeds, it almost seemed impertinent for 
me to do it, because you really have so 
many talents and accomplishments, so 
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much knowledge, so infinite a capacity for 
things of the mind which are rather out of 
my mental sphere. And I’ve wondered, 
sometimes, even if you ever consented to 
marry me, whether such a girl as you are 
could jog along with a business man who 


likes the arts but doesn’t understand them . 


very well, and who likes some of his fellow 
men but not all of them, and whose in- 
stinct is to punch lawbreakers in the nose 
and not weep over them and lead them to 
the nearest bar and say, ‘Go to it, erring 
brother!’ 

“Jim!” 

For all the while he had been drawing 
her nearer as he was speaking. And she 
was in his arms now, laughing a little, 
crying a little. Holding her imprisoned, 
he looked down at her. 

“Will you marry me, Palla?” 

After a long while, her stifled whisper 
came: 

“You are brutal. 
would do anything else—now?”’ 

“No. And you never would have.” 

Lying there close in his arms, she won- 
dered. And, still wondering, she lifted her 
head and looked up into his eyes, watching 
them as they neared her own, still trying 
to see them as his lips touched hers. 


He was the sort of man who got hungry 
when left too long unfed. It was one 
o’clock. They had gone out to the re- 
frigerator together, his arm round her sup- 
ple waist, her charming head against his 
shoulder—both hungry but sentimental. 

“And don’t you really think,” she said 
for the hundredth time, “that we ought 
to sell this house?” 

“Not a bit of it, darling! We'll run it 
if we have to live on cereal and do our 
own laundry.” 

“You mean I’ll have to do that?” 

“T’ll help after business hours.” 

“You wonderful boy!” 

There seemed to be some delectable 
things in the ice-chest. 

They sat side by side on the kitchen 
table, blissfully nourishing each other. 
Birds do it. Love-smitten youth does it. 

“To think,” he said, ‘‘that you had the 
nerve to face those beasts and tell them 
what you thought of them!”’ 

“Darling!” she remonstrated, placirig 
an olive between his lips. 

“You should have the Croix de Guerre.” 
he said indistinctly. 

‘All T aspire to is a very plain gold ring,” 
she said, smiling at him sideways. And 
she slipped her hand into his. “Are you 
going back into the army, Jim?” she 
asked. 

“Who said that?”’ he demanded. 

“{—I heard it repeated.” 

“Not now,” he said. ‘‘Unless—” His 
eyes narrowed, and he sat swinging his 
legs with an absent air and puckered 
brows. And, after a while, the same aloof 
look came into her brown eyes, and she 
swung her slim feet absently. 

Perhaps their remote gaze was fixed 
on visions of a nearing future, brilliant 
with happiness, gay with children’s voices; 
perhaps they saw farther than that, where 
the light grew somber and where a shad- 
owed sky lowered above a blood-red flood, 


rising imperceptibly, yet ever rising—a 


stealthy, crawling crimson tide spreading 
westward across the world. 


END 
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Millionaires Made While You Wait © 


One hundred and twenty-five miles 
southwest of Fort Worth lies this once little 
village—a pathetic collection of wind- 
swept, lonesome homes in the center of 
endless prairies. A couple of years ago, it 
was hardly conscious of its name; to-day, 
it’s a wonder-city with twenty thousands 
of people—a city of cardboard that has 
sprung up like a mushroom in a forest of 
oil-derricks—a hundred-million-dollar for- 
est of derricks. 

Here was where the real oil-boom 
started. For years, Texas has been pro- 
ducing oil, and there has been “wild- 
catting,” or putting down test-wells 
throughout the whole great state, but 
it had all been “spec” work. But the oil 
men had faith, and they kept on with their 
wild-catting, until, in October, two years 
ago, they brought in a booming geyser on 
the edge of Ranger on some property 
owned by a local stone-mason named 
McClasky. 

They tell a lot of stories down in Texas 
about McClasky and his sudden wealth 
and his departure from this earth. Some 
say an overdose of peaches, bought with 
his new riches, was responsible for this last; 
others say he couldn’t stand to see hod- 
carriers getting six dollars a day when 
they put up the big, drafty, half-civilized 
memorial hotel bearing his name, and that 
he got himself a job working for himself 
and just naturally worked himself to death. 
But whether it was too many peaches, or 
too much hod-carrying, or too much 
financial shock, or just plain natural 
causes that did it, the old fellow passed on, 
and now Ranger has a great, gawky brick 
hostelry—the McClasky Hotel. 

It seems to be a kind of weakness of oil 
millionaires to build hotels and overgrown 
office-buildings and name them after 
themselves. All that part of Texas has 
had a breaking-out of these monuments, 
almost like a breaking-out of measles. But 
it’s agood thing, after all, because it keeps 
the money at home, and after the boom 
goes, lawyers and insurance agents will 
be able to get cheap rent. 

Booms are strange, wonderful, thrilling 
things that only new, virile lands can gain 
and stand. And these Texas oil-booms 
have made even the magic days of ’49 and 
Alaska and Goldfield and Cripple Creek 
sing small, From all the four corners and 
over the seven seas of the world these 
boomers came. Wall Street financiers, 
cow-punchers, college-boys, returned sol- 
diers, gamblers, crooks, fake promoters, 
beggars, good men, bad men, working men 
—they all came at the magic call, like chil- 
dren answering the pied piper. And they 
ran up their rigs, and sunk in their wells, 
and opened their faro games, and talked 
and dreamed and ate and smoked oil—and 
then real oil came. It came in bursting 
geysers that went over the top at four and 
six thousand barrels a day—worth two 


. dollars and a quarter a barrel. And Texas 


went stark mad—oil-mad. 

Sun-baked farmers, whose flea-bitten 
farms were not worth twenty dollars an 
acre, suddenly found checks for thousands 
of dollars shoved into their hands for oil- 
lease rights. And, besides, they had a 
royalty of one-eighih of the total pro- 
duction for their share. Money flowed 


(Continued from page 35) 


everywhere like the black oil from a new 
well. Ranger overnight became a city 
with all its crimes and troubles and prob- 
lems. It was a boom town pulled out of 
the passing past of America. But it was 
a new style boom town—it was a “dry 
boom town with only oil to drink.” 

At first, Ranger tried hard enough to be 
bad. Some of the real tough ones floated 
down there—and then many of them 
wafted on out again on the first stiff breeze 
of law and order. The Texas Rangers 
supplied the draft. 

It was only a little time after the real 
boom started that some of the good citizens 
of the town found the peace of the com- 
munity a matter of name only. There 
were bootlegging shooting-affairs, open 
gambling, and real tough joints—then they 
wired the governor for the Rangers. They 
wanted a whole company; three of them 
came down. (Which recalls the old story 
of the riot in Texas and a like appeal fora 
company of Rangers. One bantam-legged, 
sun-dried fighting man answered the call, 
and when the scared and indignant citizens 
who met him at the station asked this sole 
Ranger if he had come down single-handed 
to quell this bad riot, he slowly shifted his 
chew and answered, “They ain’t but one 
riot, is they?’’) 

But three Rangers came this time, and 
the night that they arrived some of the 
baddest of the bad men were chagrined 
and surprised to find themselves hand- 
cuffed round separate mesquit bushes sub- 
ject to the gaze and ridicule of. the lambs 
they were preparing to shear. The next 
morning, these bad men went, and they 
never did come back. 

They were honest-to-goodness bad men, 
and, of course, there are a few of them left; 
but, to-day, Ranger really only suffers from 
Class 2B bad men—fakers at the game. 

You have to kick them out of the way 
when you walk along. You meet some of 
them hand to hand. One of them calls 
himself Jesse James, and another Cole, 
Younger—sacred memories of boyhood 
days, and may the real Cole’s soul rest in 
peace! And there’s an imitation Al 
Jennings, and I stopped at a hotel run by 
one who fancied the name of Bob Dalton. 
And in a boozeless boom town! Thank 
God for the movies! 

Of course there have to be honkey- 
tonks, too—you couldn’t have a boom 
town without them. Ranger’s got several. 
One is called the Grizzly Bear, which is a 
bad-enough name for anybody. A blond 
young lady with a real gold tooth and a 
real honkey-tonk voice will sing a love- 
ballad for you while a Jewish young man 
in a wide-striped purple-silk shirt hope- 
fully serves a well-advertised soft drink to 
two or three longhorns in fancy riding- 
boots, spurs, and broad-brimmed hats. 
They are bad, bored cowboys. They 
want their red licker, and they are getting 
imitation beer at two bits the throw ia- 
stead. The young lady with the gold 
tooth it — ears. Nobody has a 

; nobody needs a gun. 
om is no hard-boiled barkeep with 
flowing mustachios—no black-eyed gam- 
bler with his sleeve full of aces—no little 
Faro Nell, queen of the movies! The 
boom town of boyhood is gone. Old John 
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Barleycorn is dead, and John always was 
the life of a boom-party. 


Eighteen miles south of this city of 
Ranger and the railroad, was a_half-for- 
gotten hamlet that was known throughout 
the neighboring country as Hogtown. A 
score or so of houses with half a dozen 
small stores was all that it could boast— 
Hogtown, on Hog Creek. With the com- 
ing of the oil-boom at Ranger, eighteen 
miles away, Hogtown wakened a little 
from its long, peaceful dream. Several 
wildcat wells were put down near the 
town, but, somehow, they all turned out 
to be “dusters.” Finally, a well was sunk 
on the Joe Duke farm, one and a half 
miles south of the town. Getting down 
near the thirty-four-hundred-foot depth, 
the drillers knew they were: near the 
“sand”—the porous rock-formation that 
contains the oil—but there seemed to be 
no occasion for getting excited. The 
portable blacksmith’s forge was being 
used near the well to sharpen drills when, 
suddenly, they bored into the pay-sand, 
and the geyser, shooting up a mixture of 
gas and oil, caught fire from the forge. It 
was a hundred-thousand-dollar fire—and a 
hundred-thousand-dollar advertising cam- 
paign for Hogtown. That day, Hogtown 
was made; and the next day it demanded 
that henceforth it be called by its official 
post-office title of Desdemona. . 

Somebody asked grandma Ellison where 
the good folks of Hogtown dug up this 
rather fanciful name of Desdemona. 

“Desdemona,” he questioned, ‘‘she was 
one of Bill Shakespeare’s girls, wasn’t she, 
Mrs. Ellison?” 

The old lady paused a moment, and then 
very deliberately shook her head. 

“No; I never knew nobody around 
here by that name. No; Desdemona was 
Joe Winn’s girl. When we was getting 
the post-office here, about thirty years ago, 
we didn’t want to send in the name of 
Hogtown; so we looked around for some- 
thing else, and Des Winn being so nice and 
pretty, we decided we’d just call the town 
after her.” 

No one knows Hogtown history like 
grandma Ellison. For forty-nine years, 
she and her husband weathered Texas 
droughts and sand-storms and hard times, 
and now, suddenly, she finds wealth be- 
yond any possible dream. For almost a 
half-century, she lived in a little unpainted 
shanty—a cove in a quiet harbor while the 
world and time swept by. 

She has a brand-new bungalow now, 
fixed up with shiny new imitation-oak 
rocking-chairs and a phonograph, and she 
wears a gold wrist-watch just a little below 
her elbow. And all day long she rocks 
back and forth and practises the old art of 
chewing snuff-sticks with Molly Neigh- 


bors, the new hired girl. Grandma keeps - 


a hired girl since the oil came. They’d 
drilled a half-million-dollar dil-well right 
near the porch of grandma’s old house; so 
she’d built the new one to get away from 
the grease and the smell and the noise, and 


she’d hardly moved in before the oil men ' 


had planted four more derricks in her new 
front yard. Thus does Fortune pursue 
her favorites. . 
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grandma Ellison to have her picture taken. 
She thought a half-minute, and then she 
looked over toward the old house with her 
kindly warm eyes that had looked patient- 
ly and lovingly on her tiny world for 
threescore years and ten. 

“T don’t mind none gettin’ my picture 
took—but if it’s all the same to you, let’s 
walk over to the old house and get it took 
there. That’s home to me, after all.” 

So he went “home” with grandma Elli- 
son, and she told him about her six children 
and how she had divided her income of 
more than ten thousand dollars a day 
equally among them; and she told all 
about the flowers in the front yard that 
“‘paw” used to like so well. He died two 
years ago—before the boom came—and 
he’s buried in what is now a million-dollar 
cemetery—only, it isn’t for sale for ten 
times that amount. All about this God’s 
acre tower giant derricks that have brought 
in wells that have spurted their rich fluid 
over the trees and grass and headstones of 
this little cemetery until everything is a 
musty brownish gray. It lies directly over 
one of the richest oilpools in the world— 
but it’s not for sale. A score of oil men 
have offered fabulous sums to the cemetery 
association for the privilege of removing 
the bodies and sinking wells. They might 
as well try to buy the Liberty Bell or 
Lincoln’s monument. 

But the little church near by has suc- 
cumbed to the lure of fortune. A quarter 
of a century ago, grandma Ellison bought 
the lot on which it stands, and paid twenty- 
five dollars for it, which money she earned 
by picking geese. Two wells in the church- 
yard have made it rich beyond counting. 
Some day, they will replace the tiny wooden 
building with some ornate brick structure; 
but that can wait. Right now, a dozen 
poor church-schools in Texas are offering 
prayers of thanks to oil-magic. 

The name of “Hogtown” is a thing of 
the past to-day, and so is the village of 
Hogtown. In place of the quiet, sleepy 
little hamlet, there is a noisy, dusty, boom- 
ing city of pine shacks and tin houses and 
khaki tents boasting over five thousand 
inhabitants. No prairie-fire or Western 
cyclone could so have obliterated this 
tiny village as did oil and its boom. Only 
a trace of its old houses and its people 
remain. And yet the boom is but a few 
months old. Oil works its magic fast. 

To-day, it’s a city of derricks and dust, 
and tired motor-cars, and new millionaires 
and ex-millionaires, and soft-drink pro- 
prietors, and oil speculators, and boom- 
town hangers-on, and fake bad men, and 
forty dozen hopeful, wild-eyed enthusiasts 
trying to sell you something special in the 
Boomerang Oil Company. Its streets are 
crowded with loafers sitting about on their 
haunches next the one-story store-shacks 
like tired roosters in the rain. And every- 
where are derricks and the smell of oil 
and the talk of oil. It is a country fair— 
squared and trebled and sprinkled with oil 
and lit up with a great hope of fortune— 
dirty, tiring, fascinating, alluring, spoiled. 
It gets in your blood in an hour, and you 
want to go out and drill down to a fortune. 

It’s easy to do that, too, if you only 
have luck and were born in the dark of the 
moon on the thirtieth day of February. 
First, you must get a lease. You get that 
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from the farmers—only, you really don't. 
Long ago, somebody came along and 
shoved some real green under the farmer's 
nose and he accepted anywhere from 
twenty-five cents to ten thousand dollars 
an acre for lease-rights on his farm. 

For the most part, these big tract sub- 
leases are subdivided and leased out in 
smaller tracts at increased prices. In this 
district, hundreds of the landowners leased 
at around a dollar an acre long before the 
boom came. But there’s balm for their in- 
jured feelings. They draw down a flat 
royalty of one-eighthof all the oil produced. 

A crackerjack well will go over the top 
at five to six thousand barrels a day. 
Then, when it steadies, it will flow three to 
four thousand for some period. This crude 
oil is worth two dollars and a quarter a 
barrel, so that the one-eighth royalty a 
farmer gets will make him around a thou- 
sand dollars a day. That’s for one big 
well, and it multiples in exact proportion 
to the number of wells. 

This Ranger-Desdemona country is 
what is known as the “‘big man’s game” 
as against the “small man’s game” up in 
northwest Texas, around Burkburnett, a 
hundred miles or so north of this district. 
At Ranger the “‘sand” that contains the 
oil is struck at around thirty-four hundred 
feet depth, making the cost of sinking a 
well very great. Operators figure on a 
well standing them between forty and 
sixty thousand dollars in this field, while 
at Burkburnett, where the sand is struck 
at seventeen hundred feet, wells have been 
sunk for less than twenty thousand. 

To-day, in these two big Texas fields, 
there are more than a thousand producing 
wells, and two or three times that many 
more drilling. In each district, the proper- 
ties are worth probably a hundred million 
dollars. Oil-magic! Money everywhere! 
Big, expensive touring cars replacing the 
old family span of general-utility mules. 
Bustle and hurry and noise and dirt and 
talk and grease revamping these quiet, 
sleepy Texas towns of a year or two ago. 
Real boom-days! 

Daytime, there’s magic in all the crowds 
and fortunes, but at night there’s wonder 
and beauty added. Down Main Street, in 
Hogtown, the noise and the dust of the day 
still clings when evening comes. You 
have to be there to get it; ballahoos for 
picture shows, beggars, ‘bums, ballet- 
dancers, bartenders with silk shirts serving 
soft drinks—that’s the street of oil men! 
But among the derricks it’s different. 
Night in the oil-fields! A wonder-white 
moon with a blue, blue Texas sky for a 
back drop; a million real stars and a thou- 
sand play stars—electric bulbs atop 
eighty-four-foot derricks, sparkling and 
smiling like low-hanging lights of God. A 
forest of magic towers stretching toward 
heaven, while beneath them long arms 
reach down into the earth, trying to touch 


‘hands with pools of gold! The boom of 


escaping gas singing in your ears. The 
night-groans of a new city aching from its 
boom-birth! 

Oil gave poor Texas farmers millions and 
Hogtown a new name. But grandma 
Ellison still says: ‘Sometimes I almost. 
wish we hadn’t struck oil. It’s greased up 
everything round here so that a body can’t 


hardly live here any more.” 


Another graphic article by Mr. Hunt on this very human topic—yet as marvelous as any- 
thing we read of in the “Arabian Nights”—will appear in the next Cosmopolitan. 


Cos 
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How the Experience of Years 


Saves Money in this Post-War Maxwell 


HE run of 300,000 Max- 
wells to date saves you 
many a worth while dol- 
larin the new Post-War Max- 
well. Those 300,000 saved 
in many ways. 
1. They taught ‘‘short cuts”’ 
in manufacturing. 


2. They eliminated all experi- 
mental work—you don’t have to 
pay for a single engineering mis- 
take. 

3. They developed quantity pro- 
duction which has reduced ‘‘over- 
head.” 

4. They enabled quantity pur- 
chases; and better materials are 
bought at lower costs. 


5. They taught how to build an 
almost trouble-proof car; you sel- 
dom take a Post-War Maxwell to 
a repair shop. 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY. INC., DETROIT, MICH. 


6. They taught how to get 
the most mileage out of a 
gallon of gasoline, a pint of 
oil and a set of tires. 


build a car that the less 
skilled driver would find 


More miles per gallon simple to operate and take 


care of. 


8. They taught that it was better 
to build more and take less profit 
per car rather than buila jess and 
take more profit per car. 


9. They taught how to put more 
and more value in the car without 
increasing its cost. 


This Post-War Maxwell is next 
year’s car. It contains features 
developed during the war, many of 
which will find their way into other 
cars in the summer of 1920. 


Price $985 f. o. b. Detroit. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CAR CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 


. MAXWELL MOTOR CO., INC., EXPORT DIVISION, 1808 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


7. They taught how to 
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Delliracle - 
‘Womans Depilatory. 


The Perfect 
Hair Remover 


EMIRACLE, the original 
sanitary liquid, is equally 
efficacious for removing 

superfluous hair from face 
neck, arms, underarms or 
limbs. 


This common-sense method is both 
logical and practical. It acts quickly 
and with absolute certainty. 


DeMiracle requires no mixing. It is 
ready for instant use. Therefore, 
cleanly and most convenient to 
apply. 

Samples—We do not supply them, 
but you can try DeMiracle at our 
expense. Buy a bottle, use it just 
once, and if you are not convinced 
that it is the perfect hair remover 
return it to us with the DeMiracle 
guarantee and we will refund your 
money. 


Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00. 
At all toilet counters, or direct from us, 


in plain wrapper on receipt of 63c, 
$1.04 or $2.08, which includes war taz. 


DeMiracle 


Dept. K-11 
Park Ave. and 129th Street, New York 


A New Beverage for 
the New Year 


Full 
of Some- 
med 4 times 
Called 
(Evans \ 
tality NON-INTOXICATING Checona 
and Bever- 
=\Ale/- 


A “soft” beverage with of as wellas 
substance; full bodied, and 
delicious. Adds zest and completeness to a meal. 

Order @ case from nearest dealer or write to 


C. H. EVANS & SONS "#3 Hudson, N. Y. 


Kindred 


thoughtful friend of several years’ stand- 
ing—the only woman friend I had in the 
world. I loved her dearly; you will un- 
derstand when I tell you that she had 
frequently gone out of her way to be kind 
to me. It struck me as strange that he 
had. never admitted knowing her, al- 
though frequently he had heard me speak 
of her. While I stood pondering the 
situation, he took her in his arms and 
kissed her good-by and boarded the train 
without seeing me. I slipped out of the 
station without having been seen by either 
of them; but while I was waiting for a 
taxi-cab, my friend came out of the 
station, saw me, and rushed up to greet 
me. It developed, in the course of our 
conversation following the usual common- 
places of greeting, that she had been down 
to the station to see her husband off on 
the train for San Francisco.” 

Donald whistled softly. 

“How did you manage to get away with 
it, Nan?’”’ he demanded incredulously. 

‘All my life I have been used to doing 
without things,” she replied simply. “I 
suppose that helped a little. The shock 
was not so abrupt that I lost my presence 
of mind; you see, I had had a few minutes 
to adjust myself after seeing him kiss her 
in the station—and just then the taxi-cab 
came up and I escaped. Then I came 
home to the Sawdust Pile. I wrote hira, 
of course, and sent the letter by registered 
mail, in order to make certain he would 
receive it. He did, but he did not answer. 
There was no reason why he should, for 
he was quite safe. I had assured him 
there was no necessity for worry on my 
account.” 

“Of all the crazy, fool things for you to 
do!” Donald cried sharply. “Why un- 
der the canopy did you deem it necessary 
to sacrifice yourself for him? Surely you 
did not love him——” 

“I’m afraid I never loved him,” she in- 
terrupted. “I—I thought I did, al- 
though, if he hadn’t been away so fre- 
quently after our marriage, I would have 
learned to love him dearly, I think.” 

“Just human nature,” Donald sug- 
gested. ‘Something akin to what trap- 
shooters and golfers call a mental haz- 
ard.’’ 

“Of course he married me under an 
assumed name, Donald.” 

“Did you ever see a marriage certifi- 
cate?” 

“Oh, yes; I had to sign it in the pres- 
ence of the minister.” 

Donald was relieved. 

“Then, you great goose of a girl, you 
can clear your record any time you desire. 
The minister forwarded the marriage cer- 
tificate to the state capital, and it is regis- 
tered there with the State Board of Health. 
After registration, it was returned to the 
minister whose signature appeared on the 
certificate as the officiating clergyman. 
The minister undoubtedly returned the 
certificate to your husband.” 

“T never saw it again.” 

“What if you did not? You can pro- 
cure a certified copy from the record in the 
county-clerk’s office or from the records 
of the State Board of Health. Marriage 
records, old dear, are fairly well protected 
in our day and generation.” 
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(Continued from page 26) 


“I wrote to the State Board of Health 
at Sacramento. There is no record of my 
marriage there.” 

“That’s strange. Why didn’t you write 
the county clerk of the county in which 
the license was issued?” 

She smiled at him. 

“T did. Ihad to, you know. My honor 
was at stake. The license was issued in 
Santa Clara County.” 

“Well, it will be a simple matter to comb 
the list of ministers until we find the one 
that tied the knot. A certified copy of the 
marriage license, with a sworn affidavit by 
the officiating clergyman——” 

“The officiating clergyman is dead. A 
private detective agency in San Francisco 
discovered that for us.” 

“But couldn’t you cover your tracks, 
Nan? Under the circumstances, a lie— 
any kind of deceit to save your good name 
—would have been pardonable.” 

“T couldn’t help being smirched. Re- 
member, my father was the only person in 
Port Agnew who knew I had been married; 
he heeded my request and kept the secret. 
Suddenly I returned home with a tale of 
marriage in anticipation of my ability to 
prove it. In that I failed. Presently my 
baby wasborn. People wondered who my 
husband was, and where he kept himself; 


some of the extremely curious had the | 
hardihood to come here and question me. , 


Was my husband dead? Of course not. 
Had I fibbed and told them he was, they 
would have asked when and where and the 
nature of the disease that carried him off. 
Was I divorced? Again I was confronted 
with the necessity for telling the truth, 
because a lie could be proved. Then the 
minister, to quiet certain rumors that had 
reached him—he wanted me to sing in the 
choir again, and there was an uproar when 
he suggested it—wrote to the California 
State Board of Health. When he received 
a reply to his letter, he visited me to talk it 
over, but I wasn’t confiding in Mr. Tingley 
that day. He said I might hope for 
salvation if I confessed my wickedness and 
besought forgiveness from God. He of- 
fered to pray for me and with me. He 
meant well—poor, silly dear!—but he was 
so terribly incredulous that presently I 
told him I didn’t blame him a bit and sug- 
gested that I be permitted to paddle my 
own canoe, as it were. Thanked him for 
calling, but told him he needn’t call again. 
He departed in great distress.” 

“T hold no brief for the Reverend Ting- 
ley, Nan; but I’ll be shot if your story will 
hold water in a world that’s fairly well ac- 
quainted with the frailty of humankind. 
Of course I believe you—and, for some 
fool reason, I’m not ashamed of my own 
intelligence in so believing. I have ac- 
cepted you on faith. What sets my rea- 
son tottering on its throne is the fact that 
you insist upon protecting this scoundrel.” 

“T insist upon protecting his wife. I 
loveher. Shehasbeenkindtome. She’s 


- the only friend of my own sex that I have 


ever known. She’s tubercular, and will not 
live many years. She has two children— 
and she adores herscampofahusband. If 
I cannot convict that man of bigamy, 
would it not be foolish of me to try? And 
why should I inflict upon her, who has 
shown me kindness and love, a brimming 
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everybody 


worth while 


time enjoying the finer things of life. The 
Banker isn’t always thinking about credits and 
sight drafts. The manufacturer occasionally 
forgets cost-sheets and production. ‘The busy executive 
finds an occasional moment in which profits and losses 
have no significance. The better type of employee 
frequently stimulates his imagination in realms far 
removed from the counting-house, the shop or the office. 

And ‘everybody worth while” means, of course, 
those who are doing the work of the world and whose 
voice, individually or collectively in commerce, in politics, 
in art, in work or in play is the most authoritative. 

That a magazine should have about a million and a 
half circulation—that it should publish the best work 
of the greatest writers and the greatest artists in all the 
world—that it should have the greatest news stand sale 
—that it should in short, make publishing history is 
important. But it is of far greater importance that this 
magazine is read by nearly everybody worth while. 

Surely it is significant that the chance acquaintance 
you recently met on a limited train was deeply inter- 
ested in the same magazine you yourself carried, and 
that you should discuss “Kindred of the Dust” with 
him, agreeing, perhaps, that it is “the best thing Kyne 
has done.” You may have taken his interest in Cos- 
MOPOLITAN for granted—but a glance about you would 
probably have disclosed more copies of COSMOPOLITAN 
than of any other magazine. Nearly everybody worth 
while reads Cosmopolitan. 

And when, at your destination, you strolled through 
the hotel lobby, stopping at the news stand, it was no 
coincidence that the progressive, prosperous looking man 
you had noticed at the desk as you registered, asked 
for Nearly everybody worth while reads 
Cosmopolitan. 

At the home of your friend—in a quiet suburb— 
you find CosmoporitaN on the library table, and after 
dinner, over the cigars, you have a topic in common. 
Perhaps it’s Fannie Hurst and you both wonder if her 
forthcoming novel in CosMOPOLITAN will live up to the 
greatness of her short stories in the magazine. 

Your dummy at bridge, in the evening, may te 
you that every time he plays lately he — 
remembers what Harvey O’Higgins said SN 
in CosMOPOLITAN about the young man 
who fell in love with a girl at first sight 
because her long, slim, white hands at 
the card-table exerted a mysterious at- 


Nit everybody worth while spends some 


Nearly Everybody Worth While Reads COSMOPOLITAN 


traction for him. ‘Yes, nearly everybody worth while 
reads COSMOPOLITAN,” you say to yourself. 

Your competent secretary brings the CoSMOPOLITAN 
to the office with her, and you hear her say to your 
assistant, ‘‘ Now, if you want to read something really 
good, don’t miss the new Rupert Hughes story in 
this month’s CosMopo.iTan.” If you haven’t read 
it, you make a mental note to do so—and so it goes. 
It is borne upon you more and more that nearly 
evervbody worth while reads Cosmopolitan. 

You walk down Fifth Avenue, and on the seat of a 
big Marmon standing before Tiffany’s you see a copy 
of COSMOPOLITAN. 

Or you visit a battle-ship lying at anchor in the 
Hudson, and through the window of the radio room 
vou glimpse Cosmopouitan. Nearly everybody worth 
while reads Cosmopolitan. 

And because nearly everybody worth while reads 
CosMopoLITaN—because an ambitious cow-puncher 
is just as willing to ride forty miles to the nearest post- 
office for his copy as you are to pick it up on the stand 
on your way home—CosMoPOLITAN is a really great, 
a really important magazine in the lives of about a 
million and a half worth while people. 

“The old type of editor,” said Rupert Hughes re- 
cently, “sat on a rock and dipped, out of the tide of 
manuscript flowing past, such things as seemed to 
suit his hobbies. The modern editor, while keenly 
alert for the newcomer and the wayfarer, is rather 
the head of a family growing up together . 

“Ray Long, editor of COSMOPOLITAN, seems to have 
two ideals—to get each author to do his own particular 
best and then to convince the public that that best is 
mighty good.” 

Ray Long has another ideal—an ideal that almost 
amounts toa moral obligation. It is to seek through the 
literary markets of the world for the best work of the 
greatest writers and the greatest artists and to present 
their work, in the best magazine that: it is possible to 
publish, to the most intelligent, most progressive element 
of the American magazine reading public. 

That such an ideal is thoroughly practicable is dem- 
onstrated by the capacity of the American people for 
wanting the best, knowing it when 
they see it and getting it in sufficient 
numbers to make COSMOPOLITAN 
America’s greatest magazine indeed— 
greatest in influence, in power and in 
performance. 
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Time is Money 

IME, the most valuable of commodities, 
is saved not only by the speed with which 
4 sas is done but also by the accuracy. 

es mean repetition—i. e. loss of time. 

Mpak Arithstyle, the calculator that fits the 

|—is built tosave the maximum of time 
with absolute accuracy. It fits into modern 
business and every-day life in a thousand 
places where a heavier calculating machine 
isnot practicable. In out-of-door work,to check 
lumber, etc., in the shipping room to check | 
ingoing and outgoing cases, it is absolutely 
indispensable to save time and prevent mis- 
takes. Throughout the office, where ordinarily 
the work must be taken to the machine, the 
Arithstyle is taken to the work. It is built to 
fit over the columns of the ledger and this 
saves time by cutting out extra steps. 

In the home, for the teacher orbusiness man 
who must work accurately and quickly, the 
Arithstyle is a wonderful aid. It is compact, 
durable, quick and accur- 
ate. It will do anything 
that any of the larger 
machines can do and it 
costs but $55. Weight 
ounces. 

interested 


time 


trated 
435 information of its varied uses. 


“ARITHSTYLE 


“The Little Brother of Big Business” 
J.S. LAWSON & CO., INC. 
416 West 33rd Street, New York City 


Make $125 to $375 Week- 
ly by Erecting A Chain of 
Giant Advertising Thermome- 
ters in public places. Work 
when and where you please. The 
big accurate thermometer tube on 
each is surrounded by 14 quick-sel- 
“} ling advertising spaces which net 
you $125 immediately and yearly 
renewal profits of $170. The Giant's 
handsome copper frame with its 
Mm swinging glass front measures 6 
feet x 18 in. x 214 in., is easily 
erected and resists weather for 
years. Write for booklet. 


|, Winslow Cabot Company 
es P. O. Square Building 
Boston, Mass. 


AHEAD” 


is the fasci- 
nating story of a man who ac- 
cumulat ioe 0,000 in ten years, by 
‘in high-grade listed stocks 


and bonds. 
“Getting tains nothi for the man who 
wants to get rich in a bu , but will be hel; to all 
who wish to save $5 to $100 monthly invest 
by a safe method. 
Weeell all high- je stocks and bonds listed on 
the New York 


ments. for 
It explains ‘the plan. 


RIEBEL 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Bankers 


143B So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Agents Wanted to Sell 


New Carburetor for Ford Cars 

Simple, not & moving part, installed in thirty min- 
utes, guarant! to double your mileage and start in 
zero weather ——- heating or Priming: 15 days’ 
freetrial. Our St. Louis man sold 2,000 in 8 months. 
Salt Lake City man made $1,200 in one week. W. rite 

U. & J. CARBURETOR CO. 

V 503 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago, Il. 


Learn How to ) Write 
hort Stories 


lays and feature aeseeee You can learn how to 
at home in sparetime. Jack London said so. He and 
other great writers have endorsed our home study course. 
Course is facinating; takes only a few of your spare hours. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK and details of our Limited 

No 
Hoosier Institute S. S. 1041 Ft. Wayne, Ind 


‘| slowly. 
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measure of humiliation and sorrow and 
disgrace? I can bear my burden a year 
or two longer, I think; then, when she i is 
gone, I can consider my vindication.” 
She patted his hand to emphasize her 
unity of purpose. “That’s the way I’ve 
figured it all out—the whole, crazy-quilt 
pattern, and if you have a better scheme, 
and one that isn’t founded on human 
selfishness, I’m here to listen to it.” 

A long silence fell between them. . 

“Well, dear heart?” she demanded 
finaly. 

“T wasn’t thinking of that,” he replied 
“T was just trying to estimate 
how much more [ love you this minute 
than I did five minutes ago.” 

He drew her golden head down on his 
shoulder and held her to him a long time 
without speaking. It was Nan who broke 
the spell by saying: 

“When the time comes for my vindica- 
tion, I shall ask you to attend to it for me, 
dear. You’re my man—and I think it’s a 
man’s task.” 

His great fingers opened and closed in a 
clutching movement. He nodded. 


XVII 


WHEN Donald returned to The Dream- 
erie about eleven o’clock, he was agreeably 
surprised to find his father in the living- 


room. 

“Hello, dad!” he greeted The Laird 
cheerfully. ‘Glad to see you. When did 
you get back?” 

“Came down on the morning train, 
Donald.” 

They were shaking hands now. The 
Laird motioned him to a chair, and asked 
abruptly, 

“Where have you been all day, son?” 

“Well, I represented the clan at church 
this morning, and, after luncheon here, I 
went down to visit the Brents at the Saw- 
dust Pile. Stayed for dinner. Old Caleb’s 
in rather bad shape mentally and physi- 
cally, and I tried to cheer him up. Nan 
sang for me—quite like old times.” 

“T saw Nan Brent on the beach the 
other day. Quite a remarkable young 
woman. Attractive, I should say,” the 
old man answered craftily. 

“Tt’s a pity, dad. She’s every inch a 
woman. Hard on a girl with brains and 
character to find herself in such a sorry 
tangle.” 

The Laird’s heavy heart was somewhat 
lightened by the frankness and lack of 
suspicion with which his son had met his 
blunt query as to where he had been 
spending his time. For the space of a 
minute, he appeared to be devoting his 
thoughts to a consideration of Donald’s 
last remark; presently he sighed, faced his 
son, and took the plunge. 

“Have you heard anything about a 
fight down near the Sawdust Pile last 
night, my, son?” he demanded. 

His son’s eyes opened with interest and 
astonishment. 

“No; I did not, dad. And I was there 
until nearly ten o’clock.” 

“Yes; I was aware of that, and of your 
visit there to-day and this evening. Thank 
God, you’re frank with me! That yellow 
scoundrel and two Grecks followed you 
there to do for you. After you roughed 
the Greek at the railroad station, it oc- 
curred to me that you had an enemy and 
might hold him cheaply; so, just before I 


boarded the train, I telephoned Daney to 
tell Dirty Dan to shadow you and guard 
you. So well did he follow orders that he 
lies in the company hospital now at the 
point of death. As near as I can make 
out the affair, Dirty Dan inculcated in 
those bushwhackers the idea that he was 
the man they were after; he went to meet 
‘them and took the fight off your hands.” 

“Good old Dirty Dan! I'll wager a stiff 
sum he did a thorough job.” The young 
laird of Tyee rose and ruffled his father’s 
gray head affectionately. ‘‘Thoughtful, 
canny old fox!” he continued. “I swear 
I’m all puffed up with conceit when I con- 
= the kind of father I selected for my- 
se ” 

“Those scoundrels would have killed 
you,” old Hector reminded him, with just 
a trace of emotion in his voice. ‘And if 
they’d done that, sonny, your old father’d 
never held up his head again. There are 
two things I could not stand up under— 
your death and”—he sighed, as if what he 
was about to say hurt him cruelly—the 
wrong kind of a daughter-in-law.” 

“We will not fence with each other,’’ his 
son answered soberly.” ‘There has never 
been a lack of confidence between us, and I 
shall not withhold anything from you. 
You are referring to Nan, are you not?” 

“T am, my son.” 

“Well? 

“Tam not a cat, and it hurts me to be an 
old dog, but—I saw Nan Brent recently, 
and we had a bit of talk together. She’s a 
bonny lass, Donald, and I’m thinking 
*twould be better for your peace of mind— 
and the peace of mind of all of us—if you 
saw less of her.” 

“You think, 
playing with fire.” 

“You're sitting on an open barrel of gun- 
powder with a lighted torch in your hand.” 

Donald returned to his chair and faced 
his father. 

“Let us suppose,” he suggested, “that 
the present unhappy situation in which 
Nan finds herself did not exist. Would 
you still prefer that I limit my visits to, 
say, Christmas and Easter?” 

The Laird scratched the back of his 
head in perplexity. 

“T’m inclined to think I wouldn’t,” he 
replied. ‘‘I’d consider your best interests 
always. If you married a fine girl from 
Chicago or New York, she might not be 
content to dwell with you in Port Agnew.” 

“Then Nan’s poverty—the lowliness of 
her social position, even in Port Agnew, 
would not constitute a serious bar?” 

“‘T was as poor as Job’s turkey once my- 
self—and your mother’s people were 

rer. But we came of good bl 

“Well, Nan’s mother was a gentle- 
woman; her grandfather was an admiral; 
her great-grandfather a commodore, her 
great-great-granduncle a Revolutionary 
colonel, and her grandmother an F. F. V. 
Old Caleb’s ancestors always followed the 
sea. His father and his grandfather were 
sturdy old Yankee shipmasters. He holds 
the Congressional medal of honor for con- 
spicuous gallantry in action over and 
above the call of duty. The Brent blood #} 
may not be good enough for some, but 
it’s a kind that’s good enough for me! ” 

“All that is quite beside the question, 
Donald. The fact remains that Nan 
Brent loves you.” 

“May I inquire on what grounds you 
base that statement, dad?” 


then, father, that I’m 
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Remy Starters Work in the Winter Time! 


One reason why is pictured above, where Remy engineers are determining 
the power required to crank a cold,: “‘stiff’’ engine on a zero day.. 


Remy engineers are constantly conducting tests of this kind on many makes 
of cars throughout the coldest weather. 


Remy starter designs are based on the practical information thus obtained. 


That’s why Remy Starters work in the winter time. 
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TID ’ ; “On Saturday night, when you held her 
—_a in your arms at parting, she kissed you.” th 
Donald was startled, and his features gave 


indubitable indication of the fact. His 
father’s cool gray eyes were bent upon him 
kindly but unflinchingly. “Ofcourse,” he 
continued, in even tones, “you would not 
have accepted that caress were you not 
head over heels in love with the girl. You 
are not low enough to seek her favor for 
another reason.” 

“Yes; I love her,” Donald maintained 
manfully. “TI have loved her for years— 
since I was a boy of sixteen—only, I didn’t 
realize it until my return to Port Agnew. 
: can’t very well help loving Nan, can I, 

ad?” 

To his amazement, his father smiled at 
him sy mpatheticaily. 

“No; I do not see how you could very — 
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you are of medium coloring; cream, if you 
are of olive uae qoenphanion; brunette, if you 
are very dark. 


“No; you cannot help loving her, I sup- 

pose. Since you admit being in love with Y 
her, the fact admits of no argument. It 
has happened, and I do not condemn you Ever; 


NED for it. Both of you have merely demon- ae 
strated in the natural, human way that you begir 
| are natural human beings. And I’m grate- . 1% 
to for you. I worri 
should have resented her not doing so, for ’ toa 
ull 


it would demonstrate her total lack of 
_ taste and appreciation of my son. She in- 


—, , EYE WATER formed me, in so many words, that she 1 


wouldn’t marry you.’ 
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mai That is news tome, dad, However, if you one 
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Old Hector sighed. He was quite 
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that he would ever have cause to remember 
it in later years. And The Laird was an #f & ,. 


ASK old man, worldly-wise and of mature judg- 
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Opposites 


Wanda Hawley 


oman 


U probably know men like Bill Russell. 

He was a big hearted, generous fellow who 

made a wonderfully fine first impression. 

Everyone he met liked him for a few days and then 

his charm would begin to wear off. Interesting and 

likable as he tried to be, he always felt that he was 
beginning to be a bore. 

1 met Bill at the beach one Sunday, wearing a 
worried look. ‘‘Paul,” he said, as he drew me over 
to a quiet spot, ‘‘;cu're one of my best friends and 
I want you to tell me the truth. Why do I get in 
bad with people after knowing them a few days?” 

I was silent for a moment thinking. Surely I 
owed it to Bill to tell the truth—for his own good. 
So I blurted it out: ‘‘Bill, you make a fine first im- 
pression and then you lose it because you continually 
say and do things that go against the grain with every- 
one you meet.” He pondered that for a while, 
thanked me and wandered on down the beach, lost 
in thought. 

The next I heard of Bill was along toward the end 
of the summer. One of my friends who had spent 
a few weeks’ at a mountain resort came back and 
told me a wild-eyed story about what a great hit 
Bill Russell had made with the social colony up 
there. I put it down as a vivid imagination. But 
when two other fellows returned the following week 
<a the story, I began to believe—and to 
wonder. 

It seems that Bill had gone up there and, as 
usual, had made the good first-impression. The 
three fellows who’ knew him had expected any min- 
ute to see it wear off, and see Bill get in-bad. But 
Bill fooled them. He not only kept the friendship 
and the esteem of everyone he met, but he kept on 
adding to his list of wealthy friends every minute. 
People whom he would have formerly been afraid 
to even associate with ‘seemed to seek his company. 
He was being invited everywhere. And one of his 
friends had offered him a:fine position as executive 
in his company. ee: , 

A few weeks later, I:ran into Bill on the street. 
There was certainly something different about him. 
Some subtle change had taken place. - ‘‘Well,” I 
remarked, ‘‘I’ve been hearing a lot of good news 
about you, Bill. Hear you've turned into a regular 
social Ge. You certainly:came back with a ven- 
geance. How did you'd it?” 

MY » I just learned. the difference between 
_ blonds and brunets, that’s all. I learned why 
opposites attract. 

“You see,” he said, “everyone you know can be 
placed in one of two general types—blonds or bru- 
nets. The blond has some wonderful characteristics 
that the brunet needs; ‘arid the brunet has powers 
and abilities that the blond lacks: ' When they com- 
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Attract! 


- How You Can Use 
This Natural Law 
To Make People Like You 


By Paul Grant 


bine these characteristics they create the 
perfect balance. That is why blonds and bru- 
nets are often attracted to one another. 
“Yes,” I asked, “‘but what has that got to do 
with your new-found ability to make people like 
ou?” 


‘It is very.simple,” he replied, “when you know 
the difference between the characteristics of the 
blonds and brunets, when you can tell scientifically 
exactly what mental and emotional traits are pos- 
sessed by anybody you meet, you have made the first 
step in judging men and women, in making them 
like you and winning their respect, admiration, 
love and friendship. When you have learned, as I 
have, how to put the reverse English on these laws 
of attraction you can draw irresistibly to you every 
man, woman and child, make them think as you 
think and go miles out of their way to please you. 

And then Bill went on to tell me about Dr. Black- 
ford, the famous character analyst. Dr. Blackford, 
it seems, has made an exhaustive, professional study 
of all kinds of men and women. er years of ex- 
tensive consulting work among business concerns 
and trade associations which sought assistance in 
solving human problems, Dr. Blackford made a 
trip around the world, observing widely different 
races, comparing notes with leading specialists in 
forty nations, and comparing theories with such 
famous authorities as Alfred Haddon, Metchnikoff 
and Guiseppe Sergi. Dr. Blackford also studied the 
exhaustive records of Bertillon. In this way Dr. 
Blackford’s material is probably the most carefully 
arranged exhibit of facts on Character Study in the 
United States. 

Dr. Blackford has put these wonderful discoveries 


into a course for home reading by which anyonecan 


» learn to read character at a glance and know exatly 
: what to do and say to make people like them. Bill 


had simply gotten hold of this course and,—well, 
you already know of the astounding results. 


wrt this ability has done for others is well 
known. There's the case of a large manufac- 
turing concern. Trouble sprang up at one of the 
factories. The men talked strike. Things looked 
ugly. Harry Winslow was sent to straighten it out. 
On the eve of the general walk-out, he arrived on the 
and got the men er in the factory. 
Then, jumping up on a keg of rivets he looked over 
the sea of faces for just a moment. glance was 
all he needed. He talked ten minutes, and averted 
the strike. And not only this, but ever since then, 
the factory has led all others for production. He 
was able to do this because he knew how to make 
those men like him, see his point of view, and do 
what he wanted them to do. 

Another case, entirely different, is that of Henry 
Peters. Because of his ability to make people like 
him—his faculty for “getting under the skin” and 
making people think his way, he was given the posi- 
tion of Assistant to the President of a large firm. 
Two other men, both well-liked by their fellow em- 
ployees, had each expected to get the job. So when 
the outside man, Peters, came in, he was looked 
Fmt? everyone as an interloper and was openly 
disliked by every other person in the office. 

Peters was handicapped in every way. But in 
spite of that, in three weeks he had made fast friends 
of everyone in the house and had even won over the 
two men who had been most bitter against him. The 
whole secret is that he could tell in an instant how 
to appeal to any man and make himself well liked. 
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Are You a Brunet? 


Don’t think—if you are a Brunet—that I am trying 
to put the Blond on a tal. You have as many 
Points of excellence as the blond. Brunets are more 
deliberate—make fewer mistakes. They are thoughtful, 
analytical and patient. From the ranks of the brunets 
come the great thinkers and philosophers. You should 
have great endurance and stamina. You are constant, 
cautious and conservative and have the ability to develop 
an idea to its fullest possibility. 


A woman who had this ability moved with her 
family to another town. As is often the case, it was 
a very difficult thing for any woman to break into 
the chill circle of society in this town, if she was not 
known. But her'ability to make people like her 
soon won for her the close friendship of many of the 
‘best families” in the town. Some people won- 
dered how she did it, It was simply the secret at 


: work—the secret of judging people’s character and 
making them like you. 


** * 


OU realize, of course, that just knowing the 

difference between a a_ brunet 
could not accomplish all these wonderful things. 
There are other things to be taken into account. 
But here is the whole secret. 

You know that everyone does not think alike. 
What one likes another dislikes. And what offends 
one pleases another. Well, thereis your cue. You 
can make an instant “hit” with anyone, if you say 
the things they want you to say, and act the way 
they want youtoact. Do this and they will surely 
like you and believe in you and will go miles out 
of their way to PLEASE YOU. 

You can do this easily by knowing certain simple 
signs. In addition to the difference in complexion, 
every man, woman and child has written on them 
signs as distinct as though they were in letters a foot 
high, which show you from one quick glance exactly 
what to say and to do to please them—to getthem 
to believe what you want them to believe—tothink 


as ag think—to do exactly what you want them 

to do. ! 
I i the whole secret of 
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| Brent would ever make a fitting mate for 
son. 

“Tt’s nice of you to believe that, Don- 
ald. I would not destroy your faith in 
human nature, for human nature will de- 
stroy your faith in time, as it has de- 
stroyed mine. I’m afraid I’m a sort of 
doubting Thomas. I must see in order to 
believe; I must thrust my finger into the 
wound. I wonder if you realize that, even 
if this poor girl should, at some future 
time, be enabled to demonstrate her inno- 
cence of illicit love, she has been hope- 
lessly smeared and will never, never, be 
quite able to clean herself.” 

“Tt matters not if J know she’s a good 
woman. That is all sufficient. To hell 
with what the world thinks! I’m going to 
take my happiness where I find it.” 

“Tt may be a long wait, my son.” 

“T will be patient, sir.” 

“And, in the mean time, I shall be a 
doddering old man, without a grandson to 
sweeten the afternoon of my life, without 
a hope for seeing perpetuated all those 
things that I have considered worth while 
because I created them. Ah, Donald lad, 
I’m afraid you ’re going to be cruel to your 
old father!” 

“T have suffered with the thought that 
I might appear to be, dad. I have con- 
sidered every phase of the situation; I was 
certain of the attitude you would take, and 
I feel no resentment because you have 
taken it. Neither Nan nor I had con- 
templated the condition which confronts 
us. It happened—tike that,” and Donald 
snapped his fingers. ‘Now the knowledge 
of what we mean to each other makes the 
obstacles all the more heart-breaking. I 
have tried to wish, for your sake, that I 
hadn’t spoken—that I had controlled my- 
self, but, for some unfathomable reason, I 
cannot seem to work up a very healthy 
contrition. And I think, dad, this is going 
to cause me more suffering than it will 
you.” 

A faint smile flitted across old Hector’s 
stern face. Youth! Youth! It always 
thinks it knows! 

“This affair is beyond consideration by 
the McKayes, Donald. It is utterly im- 
— You must cease calling on the 
girl. 

“Why, father?” 

“To give you my real reason would lead 
to endless argument in which you would 
oppose me with more or less sophistry that 
would be difficult to combat. In the end, 
we might lose our tempers. Let us say, 
therefore, that you must cease calling on 
the lass because I desire it.” 

“T’ll never admit that I’m ashamed of 
her, for I am not!” his son burst forth 
passionately. 

“But people are watching you now— 
talking about you. Man, do ye not ken 
you’re your father’sson?” A faint note of 
passion had crept into The Laird’s tones; 
under the stress of it, his faint Scotck 
brogue increased perceptibly. He had 
tried gentle argument, and he knew he had 
failed; in his desperation, he decided to 
invoke his authority as the head of his 
clan. “TI forbid you!” he cried firmly, and 
slapped the huge leather arm of his chair. 
“T charge you, by the blood that’s in you, 
not to bring disgrace upon my house!” 

A slight mistiness which Donald, with 
swelling heart, had noted in his father’s 
eyes a few moments before was now gone. 
They flashed like naked claymores in the 
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glance that Andrew Daney once had so 
aptly described to his wife. 

For the space of ten seconds, father and 
son looked into each other souls and 
therein each read the other’s answer. 
There could be no surrender. 

“You have bred a man, sir, not a 
mollycoddle,” said the young laird quietly. 
“J think we understand each other.” He 
rose, drew the old man out of his chair, 
and threw a great arm across the latter’s 
shoulders. ‘Good-night, sir,” he mur- 
mured humbly, and squeezed the old 
shoulders a little. 

The Laird bowed his head but did not 
answer. He dared not trust himself to do 
so. Thus Donald left him, standing in the 
middle of the room, with bowed head a 
trifle to one side, as if old Hector listened 
from advice from some unseen presence. 
The Laird of Tyee had thought he had 
long since plumbed the heights and depths 
of the joys and sorrows.of fatherhood— 
The tears came presently. 


A streak of moonlight filtered into the 


room as the moon sank in the sea and 
augmented the silver in a head that 
rested on two clasped hands, while Hector 
McKaye, kneeling beside his chair, prayed 
to his stern Presbyterian God once more to 
save his son from the folly of his love. 


Donald has spoken; the old Laird 
has spoken. The two men are of the 
same fiber. The dramatic struggle 
between filial affection and love of 
woman is continued in the next 
instalment of Kindred of the 
Dust, which appears in the next 
Cosmopolitan. 


Her Secret 


(Continued from page 19) 


distorted, his eyes wild.. But Bodet had 
hardly seized him before he collapsed, 
dropping limply on the edge of the bed, 


where he sat staring stupidly up at the]. 


intruder, and at once he began to tremble 
violently. So Bodet got his good look at 
the man and knew certainly that he was 
Janway, the forger. The wavy brown 
hair, sloping brow, large, nervous blue 
eyes, nicely arched nose, and rather jut- 
ting chin were exactly those of the forger’s 
description. He was wearing a limp shirt, 
trousers, and slippers, and he had not 
shaved for two or three days, the dark 
beared only emphasizing the extreme 
pallor of his skin. 

Bodet’s intrusion brought an arrest, a 
moment of abeyance, as the two in the 
room stared at him. Then Mrs. Borland 
recovered her self-possession. 

“He is ill, and was delirious for a 
moment; I am sure he is over it now,” 
she said to the intruder. Her voice, like 
her look, was soft and clear. She seemed 


quite amazingly self-possessed. ‘I should. 


have had a doctor in to see him before,” 
she added. “I am sure he has a fever. 
I will send one.” Meeting Bodet’s eyes 
without any appearance of embarrassment, 
she lifted her pretty hands and began 
rearranging her disheveled hair. “It was 
good of you to come in, but there’s nothing 
you can do,” she said; but even that 
pointed hint to go could have given no 
offense. 

In fact, Bodet thought there was no 
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Here’s Where We Got Our Start”’ 


“Look, Nell—this coupon! Remember the 
night you urged me to send it in to Scranton? 
Then how happy we were when I came home 
with the news of my first promotion? We owe 
it all, Nell, my place as Manager, our home, 
our comforts—to this coupon.” 


Thousands upon thousands of men now know the joy 
of happy, prosperous homes because they let the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools prepare them in their 
spare time for bigger work. You will find them in city, . 
town and country—in office, factory, shop, store, mine 
and mill, on farms and on railroads. There are clerks 
who became Advertising Managers, Salesmen and 
Executives; carpenters who became Architects and 
Contractors; mechanics who became Engineers and 
Electrical Experts; men and boys who rose from noth- 
ing at all to splendid responsible positions. 

There are such men as Jesse G. Vincent, who ad- 
vanced from tool-maker’s apprentice to Vice President 
of Engineering of the Packard Motor Car Company. 
Such men as H. E. Gardner, who won through I. C. S. 
ap time study the training that equipped him to build 
the great Equitable Build- 
ing. These are but examples. 
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Crawled— 
Now Walks 


Infantile Paralysis caused 

the deformity. Two years 

after treatment atthe 
McLain Sanitarium hismother 
writes: 
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“When we took our boy to the McLain 
Sanitarium he had to crawl on bis banas 
and knees; after six months treatment 
(Summer of 1917) be could walk alone. 
It is now two years since he took the 


McLain"s treatments and he has continued to improve every 


fortable, healthful, ient. 
Takes place of all outdoor toilets, 
Mrs. C. D. Speidel, Hanoverton, Ohio. where germs breed, Be ready for a 
a long, cold winter. Have a warm, 
For Crippled Children ortabl 


The McLain Sanitarium is a thoroughly 
equipped private Institution devoted exclu- 
sively tothetreatmentof Club Feet, Infantile 
Paralysis, Spinal Diseases and Deformities, 
Hip Disease, Wry Neck, etc., especially as 
found in and young adults. Our 
book “Deformities and Paralysis”; also 
“Book of References”, free. Write for them. 


McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 


936 Aubert Avenue, :: St. Louis, Mo. 


m to invalids. Endorsed by 
health officials everywhere. 
Guaranteed Odorless 


The germs killed by a chemi- 
cal in water in the container. Emp- 
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ROW® SANITARY MFG. CO. 
127 Rowe Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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danger in leaving her with the man, who 
sat trembling on the bed in a state of 
collapse, his slim hands over his face. All 
the same, for the man’s benefit, he said, 

“T’ll be just at the end of the hall, with 
my door open, if you should need me.” 

She murmured, “Thank you,” and 
picked her hat from the floor. 

So Bodet went back to his room, more 
deeply puzzled than before; and he felt 
relieved when he heard her go down-stairs 
a few minutes later. He sat on for some 
time, vainly trying for the solution that 
wouldn’t make right wrong. Then his 
ear caught new sounds—somebody else 
going down-stairs. He waited an instant, 
caught up his cap, and glided after. 

As he had thought, James, or Janway, 
was leaving the house. He had put on 
hat, coat, and shoes. He walked weakly, 
like an ill man, supporting himself by a 
hand against the wall. When he got out 
in the street, without such a support he 
staggered slightly—evidently from sheer 
weakness. Bodet followed him over to 
Clark Street, where he took a cab, and 
still Bodet followed in another cab. The 
trail led down Clark Street, across the 
river, through the business center of the 
city and to a pawn-shop on the farther 
side. Janway got out there, but the cab 
waited for him. Bodet dismissed his cab 
and waited also until the forger came out 
of the pawn-shop, got in his cab, and 
drove away. 

Then Bodet went into the pawn-shop, 
and, after a few minutes expert and per- 
suasive, conversation, he had a look at a 
little gold watch, such as women then 
sometimes wore pinned to a shirt-waist or 
like garment. He judged that the article 
was worth five or six times the twenty 
dollars that Janway had pawned it for. 
The initials “M. V. B.”’ were engraved on 
the back of the case. Bodet was sure Jan- 
way had torn it from the owner’s waist in 
the struggle with her. 

Now, obviously, he must do something. 
There was not the least doubt that he had 
the forger in hand—and he might get out 
of hand again. His professional obligation 
was clear enough; but there was an extra- 
ordinary loathness in his mind as he re- 
paired to the Lumberman’s National 
Bank, where he thought he would still 
find Mr. Horrow, although it was five 
o’clock. 

He did find Mr. Horrow, but he felt 
bound to tell him only that there was no 
doubt that the lodger was Janway. ; 

“She came to see him again?” the vice- 
president inquired. 

“Yes; she seems to come every after- 
noon promptly at half-past two,” Bodct 
replied. After a reluctant moment, h: 
added, ““No doubt you can have the arrest 
made any time you like.” 

Mr. Horrow also pondered a moment, 
and it seemed to Bodet that his slate- 
colored, beetle-browed, big-chinned fac: 
looked uncommonly ugly, that a sinister 
little grin lurked in his eyes. 

“T’ll see to it,” he said, and in the tone 
again there appeared to be an ominous 
sort of unction. A frown, more or less 
minatory, appeared on his face, and he 
said very earnestly—the tone more or less 
minatory, too, “You understand now, 
Bodet, this is strictly between ourselves— 
under the seal.” 


“T understand,” Bodet replied dryly.- 
| But he congratulated himself because he 
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Do you know that you're wealthy? 


Salle Extension University 


Has anyone ever told you that, in one respect, you 
are as rich as Rockefeller—as well off as Schwab and 
J. P. Morgan? Well—you are. 

When you were born Nature deposited to your 
credit in the Bank of Life a great big ample capital 
of—TIME. 

You have all the Time there is—twenty-four hours 
each day. In that one thing, you’re as rich as the 
wealthiest man in the world. 

And mark well, you can exchange Time for 
Money, but all the wealth in the world won’t bu 
one additional second for a man. If it would, 
billionaires would be fighting on your doorstep, 
bidding fabulous sums for a bit of your time added 
to their span of life. 

b beng can trade your Time for anything the world 

| If you want Money—Success—just invest a little 

‘of your Time properly and the reward is yours. 

A few of the + evening hours, now idled or 
wasted away, will bring you back cashable knowledge 
—Specialized Training. You can easily acquire these 
things that bring you more money and human hands 
can’t take them away from you. 

No sensible man aspires to be enormously wealthy. 

But every fellow who has a drop of real, red blood, 
and is concerned for the comfort and well being of 
those near and dear to him, does want to progress 
—make enough money to be independent. 

Ex-President Taft said to me one nicht at dinner, 
“The men you serve are in earnest.” 

Certainly they are. They have to be earnest in 
their desire to progress before they ever get in touch 
with us. And only the man who is earnestly de- 
sirous of exchanging a little of his spare Time for a 
greater Success ever gets his name on our rolls. 

The old business idea was to judge a man’s ability 
by the number of grey hairs in his head. Experience 


was then gained only through the actual doing of 


things over a long period of years. 3 

The new way—the modern way—judges a man by 
what’s in his head—not by the color of his hair or 
the length of his beard. 

This is owing to the fact that Specialized Training 
gives you quickly the boiled-down, worth-while ex- 
perience of other men. In a few months of La Salle 
training you can assimilate and be ready to use the 
knowledge that it formerly took years to acquire. 

La Salle Extension University has given over a 
hundred and eighty-five thousand men the short cut 
to the kinds of Specialized Training which command 
big salaries. 

Listen to this report; hundreds like it come to us 
every day: “Salary raised 600%.” Did that man 
invest his Time wisely when he took up La Salle 
Training? 

Another member reports: “My investment in 
La Salle Training pays me 2500% a year.” 

And it isn’t work. Once you begin investing 
Time this way, you'll find it the most fascinating 
thing in the world, simply because the actual study 
is alive and interesting and the increased earning 
results it brings are so large and immediate. 

Your Time belongs to you. and what you do with 
it is none of my business. 

But I do know and say that La Salle can make 
you what you want to be if you'll give us a little of 
your Time and follow the hundred and eighty-five 


thousand leaders who have blazed the way for you. . 


Write today. Tomorrow means never. 


President, .La Salle E: Uni 


ity, at Chicago, Illinois 


—“‘Brings Opportunity to the Door of Every Ambitious Man’’ 


La Salle offers. 


low. 


mail the coupon. 


“I want men to come to me with a 


decision, not for a decision.” And 354 
La Salle trained men are doing their own 
thinking in the ARMOUR plants today. 
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—THE UNITED STATES MAIL MAKES IT POSSIBLE 


The day of vain regrets for educational 
opportunities lost or neglected in early youth 
has passed. The United States Mail brings 
to your front door the specialized training 
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_this winter 


alifornia 


Golf- tennis - polo -sailing- 
surf bathing - 
hiking- -horseback riding 


Thousands of miles of perfect motor 
highways, through sunny valleys, 
and along the seashore. 


ast, there 
d Spanish 


For those who love the 
is the romance of the o 
days. 


Great resort hotels offer every luxury. 


En route visit the National Parks, 
National Monuments, and other 
winter resorts. See Hawaii, too. 


Ask the local ticket agent to help plan your trip 
—or apply to the nearest Consolidated Ticket 
Office—or address nearest Travel Bureau, United 
States Railroad Administration, 646 Transportation 
Bidg., Chicago; 143 Liberty Street, New York 
City; 602 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Please indi- 
cate the places you wish to see:en route. “Cal- 
ifornia for the Tourist” and other resort booklets, 
on request. 


UNITED-STATES - RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION - 


when you use 


127 Berkley St., 


Won't Mar Wall Paper 


You can change the arrangement of 
pennants, draperies, 
etc., as often as you desire, without 
marring wall paper, plaster or woodwork, 


your pictures, 


MOORE PUSH-PINS 
Glass Heads, Steel Points ordinary 
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weighing up to 100 Ibs. 
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Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Philadelphia 
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i> At Home 
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Wonderful home study music course under 
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Cornet, Mandolin Guitar. Banjo. 
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UNIVERSITY E XTENSION CONSERVATORY 
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A Complete Conservatory Course by Mail 
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hadn’t thought it necessary to tell Mr, 
Horrow about the struggle and the watch, 
In knowing where the forger was, Mr, 
Horrow knew all he was entitled to know, 

Bodet left the first vice-president in a 
very unhappy frame of mind. He didn’t 
know, and didn’t try to guess, just what 
ideas might lie behind Mr. Horrow’s 
beetling brow. Perhaps he knew how 
Borland meant to dispose of his fortune, 
including a big block of Lumberman’s 
‘Bank stock; perhaps some other disposi- 
tion of the fortune would be more agree. 
able to the vice-president; perhaps, in 
short, Mr. Horrow would view the ruin of 
Borland’s wife and presumptive heir with 
perfect composure. A powerful leading 
in Bodet’s mind told him that that was so. 
He put a great deal of faith in such mental 
leadings. This one made him decidedly 
unhappy—as a prevision of that mild, 
bright loveliness rolled in the ditch and 
stripped of honor might have made any 
sensible man. 

There was some things he must not do 
—his own professional and personal integ- 
rity forbade them. But when his interest 
was engaged, the notion of giving up was 
as foreign to him as toa bulldog. Walking 
abstractedly into the street, he considered 
what there was that he might do. As 
usual, he took the shortest practicable cut 
—that is, after he had walked half a block, 
he stepped into a drug store and telephoned. 

Ten minutes later he got out of a cab in 
front of the Borland house on Savoy Ter- 
race. His plan was simple enough. He 
was hired to catch Janway, the forger— 
not to catch Mrs. Borland. He could see 
to it that Janway didn’t escape. Any 
escape on the part of Mrs. Borland was 
quite outside the professional contract. 
He could tell her that he knew whoshe was, 
because the landlady had recognized her 
and told him. In his telephone-message, 
he had said simply that he knew where her 
watch was and wished to see her alone, 
giving his name as Peterson. 

The inside of the house, he found, was 
subtly unlike its exterior. Basically there 
was the same dull, substantial character; 
but something bright, cozy, seductive had 
been unobtrusively shed over it. Its 
mistress met him in the living-room— 
singularly unembarrassed, he thought, and 
even with a slight smile. 

With a wince, Bodet noticed the bruise 
on her cheek. 

“T knew who you were, Mrs. Borland,” 
he began, carrying out his plan and speak- 
ing in a coolly serious tone, “because the 
landlady recognized you and told me. I’ve 
noticed Mr. James there in the house. 
Evidently he has a drug habit.” 

“Yes,” she replied, low. 

“I saw him leave the house soon after 
you did,” he went on “I was going out, 
too, so I followed him. He pawned your 
watch on Clark Street.” He gave her 
the name and street-number. “I thought 
you would like to know it; probably you’d 
like to get the watch back.” 

Her clear eyes studied Bodct’s neutral- 
toned and entirely undistinguished face 


“No doubt I should have got him the 
drug,”’ she said, with evident self-reproach. 
“He begged me to, but I begged him not 
to—I thought he could overcome it if he 
fixed his will on that. But to-day he 
broke into a kind of frenzy—attacked me, 
you know.” 


earnestly a moment, then fell to her lap. 
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“Yes; they do sometimes,” Bodet said 
sympathetically. 

“He doesn’t wish to go out of the house 
or have anyone coming in to see him,’’ she 
said. ‘But if his craving for the drug will 
send him out—I don’t know what to do.” 

Her soft voice hushed away so that the 
last words were hardly audible. She was 
looking steadily at the caller, herself a 
picture of distress. He caught a misty 
glisten in her eyes, and there was a pene- 
trating sweetness in her voice as she said, 

“You are Mr. Bodet, the detective.” 
Never, perhaps, had a detective felt sillier. 
“Vesterday, when I passed you at the head 
of the stairs, I thought I had seen your 
face somewhere before and tried to remem- 
ber,” she explained, with a gracious sim- 
plicity. “Then, this afternoon, in his room, 
it came to me. My husband pointed you 
out to me once in the bank, a year or two 


The detected detective, in more mental 
confusion than was proper to one of his 
calling, remained discreetly silent a 
moment. Then he said, 

“In that case, no doubt you know why 
I am over there on Crabb Street.” 

“It’s the forgery, I suppose,” she an- 
swered, with reluctance. For a distressed 
moment, she said nothing more. Then, 
her pretty hands clasped lightly together 
in her lap, she bent forward a little, her 
eyes beseeching, and asked a candid ques- 
tion: “Mr. Bodet, would you help me save 
that man—to get him away—if I told you, 
on my faith and love as a woman, that it 
would be a good act?” 

Bodet felt a sordidness in himself as he 
answered: 

“No, Mrs. Borland; I can’t do that. 
I don’t doubt your statement, but I am 
bound to something lower than the faith 
and love of a woman. But since you know 
that much about it, I should like to save 
you. You know the man is watched, and 
why. You must know it is a poor place 
for you to be seen. If you should attempt 
to get him away, it would be—terribly un- 
fortunate. Of course, Mrs. Borland, keep 
away from there. You know what talk is, 
once it’s started.” 

She considered that, and he was struck 
again by the idea that there was a very 
capable brain behind that smooth brow. 
He had heard only the day before, from a 
man who ought to know, that she knew a 
good deal about her husband’s financial 
affairs, and her judgment, so far as her 
experience went, was not to be despised. 

“T see what you mean,” she said quietly. 
“No doubt it would look that way. I 
have acquaintances who think I married 
my husband just for his money. Some of 
them have little ways of letting me know 
that. I married him because I loved him, 
Mr. Bodet.” She said it with a soft 
earnestness, looking him full in the face, 
so that he immediately felt ashamed of 
whatever reservations in that regard there 
may have been, half unconsciously, in his: 
mind. “Nobody but myself can ever 
know how kind he was the five years I 
knew him before we were married. It’s 
true he was rich and we were poor. It’s 
true, too, that he was getting old and very 
lonesome—disappointed, Mr. Bodet. He 
was unfortunate in his first marriage, un- 
fortunate in his children. Two of them 
died quite young; the other broke his 
heart. I thought I could give him some- 


with cold, winter evenings. They always ride snug and 
warm, no matter how inclement the weather. 


They go with their cars when and where they want to go 
without looking at the thermometer or the weather report. 


They have invested a moderate sum for motoring comfort 
and protection. They have cars of everyday usefulness. 
They are done with flapping side curtains, and cold rides 
and wet clothing. 


Rex All-Season Tops are made for the improvement of new 
cars and old. 


You dealer is showing Rex-topped sedans and coupes in his 
salesroom. And he has Rex All-Seasons Tops to install 
on automobiles already in service. 


REX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Connersville, Indiana 


Manufactured under license in Canada by 
Carriage Factories, Ltd., Orillia, Ontario, Canada 
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On Cold, Winter Evenings 


People who own Rex-topped cars make no compromise 


There is a Rex All-Seasons Top that is 
specially designed and built for each of the 
following makes of touring cars and roadsters: 


Dodge Brothers Buick Paige 
Studebaker Reo Nash 
Essex Hudson Elgin 
Lexington and others 


thing—as much as all the money he could 
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Companionship and 
Music 


4 deligh tful combination which brings 
many happy hours,—hearts led with 
pleasant memories that make life worth 
while. It is ever so with music,—the 
= medium of harmony,—the expression of 
our innermost emotions. 


arethecompanionandhomeinstruments. 
It’s easy to Play the Gibson Way. With 
a few short interesting lessons ou can 
enjoy the world’s best music. The clas- 
sical, popular, and “jazz” are all within 
easy reach of Gibson Players. 

Teacher Salesmen—men or women 

—wanted everywhere. Write fer 
details. Ask Free Booklet. 


i Gibson Mandolin-Guitar Co. 
261 Parsons Street, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


500% 


PROFIT 


AGENTS 


work. Free samples Gold 
Sign Letters for store and office windows. 
Anyone can put them on. Big demand 
everywhere. Liberal offer to poezal 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 
A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

A small bottle of Freezone costs but 
a few cents at drug stores anywhere. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O, 


give me—that it would be an even match. 
I have tried, and I mean to go on trying. 
He’s ailing now. There isn’t much 
wouldn’t do to save him from a hurt.” 

She had been speaking with increasing 
energy, without raising her voice. Break- 
ing off, she gently bit a corner of her lip, 
and he perceived that her mind was grap- 
pling with a problem. Again she studied 
the detective’s face for a moment, and 
then said plumply: 

“Tt’s true that if I were found over there 
it would hurt my husband—hurt him 
deeply. But I must go over there. Will 
you help me, Mr. Bodet?” 

He found it a trying question, and 
scowled over it an instant, but looked at 
her ‘with a glance as steady as her own 
when he replied: 

“Mrs. Borland, if you went over there, 
it would be to warn him or try to help him 
escape. That ‘is impossible. Please take 
my advice—keep away from there. I tell 
you, escape is out of the question; there is 
no possible way. You'll only get yourself 
in trouble.” : 

“There is some one watching beside 
yourself?”’ she asked suggestively. 

His face hardened as he replied, 

“T am sufficient,” 

She arose at once, stepped over, and 
held out her hand, saying sincerely: 

“Please forgive me, Mr. Bodet. I had 
no right to say that—to make such a sug- 
gestion. Forgive me. You see, I’m ter- 
ribly anxious.” 

“Oh, don’t apologize!” he blurted. He 
had risen, too, to take her hand. ‘You’ve 


no need to! Just, for heaven’s sake, keep 
away from there. I tell you it is im- 
possible.” 


She had dropped his hand and was look- 
ing candidly up at him, as she replied: 

“Well, Mr. Bodet, we must go our own 
ways. But I don’t believe in impossible 
things.” 

Unless he should yield to the impulse to 
cup his hand under her pretty chin and 
demand: “Who is that man? What is 
his claim upon you?” there seemed nothing 
else to be said, and, of course, no impudent 
impulse of that sort was to be yielded to. 

So he was leaving the house with a sore 
heart and a mind more deeply puzzled than 
ever, for his mind now bore the impression 
which this longer, closer contact with her 
had made; a psychic fragrance suffused it. 
He was asking himself angrily, “How can 
right be wrong?” 

There was a parlor in front of this living- 
room—a smaller apartment and appar- 
ently not much used. When he entered, 
the maid had led him down the hall to the 
living-room door. But as he started to 
leave in that abstraction, he walked 
toward the partly open door of theparlor, 
through which he could gain the hall and 
front door. His hostess took a quick step 
after him and said pleasantly, 

“You'll find it easier this way, Mr. 
Bodet.” 

So he turned back and went out through 
the hall; and when he gained the sidewalk, 
he tipped back his head and laughed into 
the dusk, exclaiming to himself: ‘“ Why, 
of course! What a blockhead I was! Of 
course!” And as he moved down the 
street, he was grinning so broadly that a 
young woman who passed him shied to one 
side with a sudden thought of an escaped 
lunatic. “Fool, that I never thought of 
it!” he chuckled to himself, as though his 


see.’ 
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folly were exceedingly amusing. And he 
immediately concluded that there was 
nothing for him to do but just sit still 
and let nature take its course. 

Which nature did in the following man- 
ner: 

The next forenoon, Mr. Horrow tele- 
phoned Matthias Borland, asking him if 
he could come down to the bank at two 
o’clock that afternoon,so they could go 
over that deferred matter of the Hyland 
timber bonds at length. Mr. Borland 
could, and did. Fora little more than half 
an hour, the two men had been seated at 
Mr. Borland’s desk going over the com- 
plicated matter of the timber bonds, the 
office door being closed and the vice- 
president having given instructions that 
he was not to be interrupted by callers 
until Mr. Borland left. 

Then the desk telephone-bell rang, and 
Mr. Horrow held a conversation of some 
length. Mr. Borland, of course, could 
hear only one side of the conversation, and 
from that he could form no clear idea of its 
purport; but he saw that it was disturbing 
and exciting Mr. Horrow very much 
indeed. In fact, when the vice-president 
finally hung up the receiver, he looked as 
grave and agitated as man could well look, 
staring at Mr. Borland as though he had 
seen a ghost, or as though the elderly 
man were himself a specter. He cleared 
his throat twice and spoke with the great- 
est reluctance. 

“Mr. Borland—thank the Lord you 
happened to be right here this minute!— 
Mr. Borland, that was Peter Backus talk- 
ing tome— I -hardly know how to say it 
—the fact is, old friend, they’ve caught 
one of those forgers that did up the Water 
Street banks—you remember. They’ve 
caught one of ’em. He’s living in a lodg- 
ing-house up on Crabb Street. ‘They’ve 
got the house surrounded, all ready to 
arrest him. But, the fact is, Backus says 
Mrs. Borland is up in his room with him. 
He says he saw her go there, and the 
landlady tells him she’s been coming to 
see him regularly. So Backus telephoned 
me. He wants me to come and get her out 
of there before the police go in. Finding 
her there—vou see what talk it might 


make. He wants me to come and get her 
out. He hopes the police don’t know who 
she is. You sce the situation.” 


During this embarrassed recital, Mat- 
thias Borland’s age showed upon him. 
His wrinkled face blanched further; his 
lower lip trembled and hung down; the 
color seemed to go out of his eyes. To 
some beholders, it might have been pitiful 
—an ailing old man pierced through with 
a spear. 

“Mav!” he muttered incredulously. 
“Tn a forger’s room?” 

“Backus says she has been going to see 
him regularly every day,” said Mr. Hor- 
row, and he added, “Of course, we’d best 
go up there.” 

Borland seemed to struggle innerly, as 
though against suffocating coils, but in a 
moment the light of an idea appeared in 
his blank eyes; his face subtly grew less 
lax, and, after a furtherinstant, he said, to 
himself rather than to his companion, “I 
Rather slowly, his head drooped, 
and, as though in explanation of some 
fault, he said to the vice-president: 

“T find I am getting an old man, Hor- 
row; even my mind isn’t what it was. I 
should have understood at once.” The 
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vice-president could make nothing of that, 
and a moment later, Mr. Borland said, like 


a man resolute and in command of himself, 


“We will go up there.” 

His car was waiting out at the curb and 
covered the distance in five minutes 
without a further word being said. 
Stumpy, grim Peter Backus was waiting 
for them in front of Mrs. Goldthwait’s 
lodging-house, and if there was any private 
understanding between himself and Mr. 
Horrow, he naturally gave no sign of it. 
Noiselessly the detective led the way up to 
the third-floor front, listened an instant at 
the door, and pushed it open. Matthias 
Borland entered first, closely followed by 
Mr. Horrow and Peter Backus. They 
saw a man lying on the bed and Mrs. 
Borland sitting beside it. 

She looked around at the opening of the 
door and must have seen three figures step 
into the room, yet she seemed to have eyes 
only for the one.in front. Rising, she 
went quickly to meet him, and put her 
arm round him and led him to thé bed. 
He sank into the chair which she had just 
vacated. She slipped to her knees beside 
him, kissed his wrinkled hand, and held it 
against her cheek. 

“You tried to help him,” he said. 

“Yes, dear,” she replied. “It’s a long 
story. I’ll tell you when we’re alone.” 

“T knew—who it must be when they told 
me you were here,” he said. 

Now, Mr. Horrow and Peter Backus had 
advanced only two stepsinto the room, for, 
almost at the first glance, they saw that the 
man who lay on the bed was dead—from 
an overdose of his drug. 

Matthias Borland turned his head to 
look at them and said, 

“This man is my son—my unfortunate 
son.” Tears formed in his eyes and rolled 
down his old cheeks. He fetched a great 
sigh, turned back to the figure on the bed. 
“God forgive him—and me!” he said. 
He laid his hand on the shining head at 
his knee, and added, “God bless you!” 

The silence. that followed was soon 
marred by a slight sound—made by Mr. 
Horrow as he discreetly tiptoed from the 
room, followed by Peter Backus. When 
they turned toward the door, they saw 
that Ben Bodet was standing there; but 
he withdrew with them. 

Out in the hall, Bodet—most ‘undetec- 
tive-like—blew his nose and further re- 
lieved his feelings by growling to his 
fellow-detective, in an aside, 

“Peter, you’re a blamed fool!” 

But that was hardly fair. When he 
stepped toward the parlor, on leaving the 
Borland house, he saw that its further wall 
was adorned—or disfigured—by three old- 
fashioned crayon portraits, kept there 
evidently in fond deference to the wishes 
of a naive old man who knew more about 
lumber than about art. Two of them 
seemed to be portraits of children, but the 
one on which Bodet’s eye lighted showed a 
youth of thirteen or fourteen. His eye 
had just barely lighted upon it when Mrs. 
Borland interposed, sending him out 
through the hall. It was only then that 
the truth flashed upon him, and he got a 
rational basis for his conviction that right 
must be right. 
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W hat peg pleasure and perfect satisfaction your 
ew Wonder Model i instrument, used by 
the members of my Band, has given me. 
Says In our extended engagement at the New York 
Hippodrome, your instruments have had a splendid 
opportunity to display their merits, and they ‘ 
have fully demonstrated their worthiness of the 
Grand Prize and Gold Medal of Honor given 
them by the Jury of Awards at the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition. 

During our pleasant engagement at the Exposition I had occasion 
to note the various bands and orchestras there engaged, and the Conn 
instruments seemed to be in evidence everywhere. Particularly was 
this the case where high grade musicians were engaged. 

I still maintain that the new model Conn instrument enhances the 
musical value of any organization to a marked degree, and the mem- 
bers of my organization fully accord with me. 

The Conn, Ltd., has created a high standard of excellence for 
Band Instruments, a standard worthy of emulation, if possible, by 
other makers, Very sincerely, ° 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA a PHILIP SOUSA.” 


{The Famous Jackie Band, U. S. Naval Great Lakes, 
Lt. John Philip Sousa, Co 
The organization and successful training of the “Jackie Band” is ‘one of the most es of Lieut. 
usa’ ere recruited from all walks of life—many of them w 
with music and musical instruments—and yet in a few short months, Lieut. Sousa was able to develop them 
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The power of music to inspire and bind to- 
poe was well illustrated in the Jackie Band. 
dreds of organizations and institutions are 
recognizing the same fact and are using it to the 
=— advantage and the profit of their mom- 
Ts. 


The Boy Scout Band of Den 

Large. manufacturing industries, Fire and This B was personally trained by Frederick peel 
Police Departments, Boy Scout Organizations, Innes, the celebrated Band ler of New York. In 
Schools, lieges, Lodges, Churches, etc., are personal letter Mr. Innes writes—" The Band is the talk ot 
all beneficiaries of the bond of music. Many the t The boys—63 in all—are wildly enthusiastic 
remarkable Bands and Orchestras have been de- in the "perfect tuning and brilliancy of tone of their Conn 
veloped among the of such tion Instruments. Almost all-my life I have recognized the 
with the aid of Conn Instruments. superiority of Conn Instruments over all others, therefore 
had no choice than to recommend an entire outfit of Conn 


Instruments. The results have vindicated my enthu- 
Unusual benefits of no small proportions await siastic endorsement.” ad 


other similar organizations who are interested in 
the creation and development of a spirit of har- 
— in thought and action within their organi- 
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Essential Tonal Qualities 


A Characteristic of Conn Instruments. 


The test of an instrument is its tonal qualitic: 
—-its perfect intonation—its symmetry of pro- 
proper balance its embodiment of, 

t and Science as expressed in appearance and 
performance. 
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“TI knew you would,” he assured her. 

The worst phase of the situation is 
the attitude of the employees,” he con- 
tinued. “They are sullen and suspicious. 
The method of handling them dates back 
to the era when the Pynes were absolute 
autocrats. It will take months to win 
their confidence back.” He glanced at 
Winifred. ‘Am I right?” 

Winifred nodded. 

“They presented demands to Mr. Pyne 
a month ago. He has ignored them, and 
they are getting pretty angry.” 

“T thought so,” he said crisply. Re- 
suming dictation: “At the moment, they 
are ripe for revolt. The ejection of the 
agitators had a bad effect on them. 
They’re like a powder-keg. If wecan keep 
a match from dropping in it, all may be 
‘ well. But any untoward incident—a flat 
refusal of their demands or even an acci- 
dent in the plant would be enough to cause 
an explosion.” Sewall paused. “I guess 
that will do for to-night,” he said; “T’ll 
wait till you type it.” 

This did not take long, but their de- 
parture was delayed by the discovery of 
that great accelerator of acquaintance- 
ship—a mutual friend. They left the fac- 
tory together. When they paused in 
front of Winifred’s home, he asked and 
received permission to call on her. 

“To-morrow nighi?” he suggested and 
she acquiesced. 

Events beyond their control intervened. 
The following afternoon, while Sewall was 
somewhere in the factory, a delegation of 
employees entered the outer office. It 
was not their first visit, but there was that 
in their faces which suggested it would be 
their last. The fact that Samuel Pyne 
kept them waiting and then came to the 
door of his office with the intention of dis- 
posing of them briefly from that vantage- 
point did not help matters. 

“We've come to get your answer to the 
union’s demands,” said the spokesman. 
This was Bolton, the same with whom 
Peter had had an encounter. 

The curtness of his tone angered Samuel 
Pyne. 

“T’ve never recognized your union, and 
I don’t intend to,” he replied. ‘ More- 
over, you’re not paid to come up here on 
company time and talk about your de- 
mands. If you’ve got anything to say, 
submit it in writing.” 

Bolton reddened. 

“We've come for an answer,” he said 
angrily. “And we’re not going to stand 


for any more pussy-footing. You can an- * 


swer us in a word—yes or no.” 

Everybody in the outer office stopped 
working. Samuel Pyne’s face was livid. 

“No!” he hurled it at them, and, turn- 
ing, slammed the door. 

The delegation withdrew. A quarter 
of an hour later, Samuel Pyne reappeared. 
He had on his hat. 

“I’m going home,” he said, pausing at 
Winifred’s desk. “Tell Mr. Sewall that 
I’ve gone. I—I don’t feel very well.” 

This message Winifred delivered to Se- 
wall. She hastily described what had 
occurred. His dismay was apparent. 

“Great Scott!” he exclaimed. ‘“Didn’t 
he know that was the worst thing he 
cculd do?” 


(Continued from page 42) 


Winifred bit her lip. It was her opinion 
that he did know—and that was the reason 
he had done it. She couldn’t tell Sewall 
so, but she wondered that he should be so 
obtuse. Samuel Pyne had precipitated a 
crisis and had gone home—sick, so he 
said. She doubted it. She had always 
believed: him unscrupulous. Now she had 
a suspicion that he might stay away and 
let Sewall handle a bad situation in the 
hope that he would fail and be discredited. 

Sewall broke in uncn her thoughts. 

“Have you this man Bolten’s address?” 
he asked. “T’ll see him to-night—per- 
haps I can head off the avalanche yet.” 

She found the address for him. 

“Thanks,” he said absently. As she 
lingered, he said, “I shan’t need you to- 
night—I’ll wire Mr. Spencer.” 

This was as abrupt a dismissal as Sam- 
uel Pyne would have been capable of, but 
Sewall made amends by overtaking her 
before she reached home. 

“You gave me a jolt,” he admitted, 
“and I’m still recovering. I can’t see yet 
why he didn’t confer with me first.” 

Again Winifred resisted the temptation 
to let a little light dawn upon him. 

“You're a Yale man,” she said ab- 
ruptly. ‘Did you know Peter Pyne?” 

“Why, yes! He was a fuzzy freshman 
when I was in my senior year. You don’t 
mean that he’s that old coot’s son?” 

Winifred nodded: 

“It’s common gossip that Mr. Pyne 
hoped to have Peter become his assistant— 
and eventually succeed him,” she ven- 
tured. As she said it, she felt—and was 
angry that she should feel—a curious 
sense of unfairness to Peter. Sewall, how- 
ever, failed to catch the significance. 

“Peter is a mighty fine chap,” he said. 

They had reached her home. 

“T imagine you won’t come to-night?” 
she suggested. 

“T’'ll come if I can.” 

At eight-thirty, Winifred’s telephone- 
bell rang. 

“T think I’ve managed to smooth things 
a bit,” came Sewall’s voice. “I’d run 
up, but I’ve just received word that those 
two agitators have returned to town. 
By the way, have you got Peter Pyne’s 
address? Somebody ought to wire him. 
I’m afraid his father’s pretty sick.” 

“T haven’t his address, but I can wire 
him where he works.” 

“T guess that will reach him. Will you 
attend to it?” 

“Of course.” And did so at once. 

Sewall was at work in Samuel Pyne’s 
office when she reached the factory the 
next morning. 

“Mr. Pyne seems a little better, but he 
won’t be back for several days, anyway,” 
he said. “I’m going to camp here in the 
mean time.” He smiled at her. “TI feel 
as if I were sitting on a keg of powder. 
I’ve been trying to get Mr. Spencer on 
the ’phone to get full power to act on 
the wage-demands. If I don’t get him 
before noon, I’ll go ahead, anyway.” 

This was at half-past eight. At half- 
past nine, a message was telephoned up 
from the factory. Winifred saw Sewall’s 
face go white. 

“Tl be right down,” he said, and hung 
up the receiver. 
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The Crown Prince of Pyne’s Falls, Massachusetts 


Turning, he met Winifred’s eyes. 

“One of those revolving set screws has 
struck and badly hurt an oiler,” he said. 
“Bolton told me last night that they 
warned Pyne time and time again of the 
danger. I’m afraid the men—” Before 
he could finish, there came a roar from 
outside. ‘“They’ve thrown down their 
tools—they’re quitting!” he exclaimed. 

The roar increased in volume. Both 
rushed to the window; the yard was filling 
with an angry mob of workmen. As they 
caught sight of Sewall, somebody bel- 
lowed, 

“We want Pyne!” 

“They’ll be smashing things in a minute 
if something isn’t done,” muttered Sewall. 
He thrust up the window. A fire-escape 
ran along outside, and onto this he stepped. 
He held up his hand. 

There was silence. 

“Men,” he said, “Mr. Pyne is ill——” 

“Tt’s a damn lie!” shouted a work- 


man. “He’s afraid to face us. Send 
him out——” 

The mob took up the refrain. Sewall 
tried in vain to stem the uproar. Some- 


body threw a stone, which struck him on 
the shoulder. 

Winifred saw him wince, but he did not 
quit until it became apparent that he was 
only maddening them. The throng of 
missiles had become general; one crashed 
through the office window. 

Sewall retreated. He sat down at 
Samuel Pyne’s desk and mopped his fore- 
head. Then he reached for the ’phone. 

“The local force will never be able to 
handle this,” he said. I’m going to ask 
for a company of militia. I hate to do 
it—but I guess I’ve got to.” 

Thus came the head-line that greeted 
Peter’s unbelieving eyes that night: 


MILITIA RUSHED TO PYNE’S FALLS 


The day was just breaking when he 
reached Pyne’s Falls. A few militiamen 
eyed him curiously, but he met no strikers. 
His father’s house seemed vibrant with 
that impressive atmosphere _ sickness 
creates. The housekeeper let him in, 
and they whispered in the gray hall. At 
eight o’clock, his father awoke, recognized 
him and smiled, then closed his eyes again. 
After a while, Peter tiptoed from the 
room. 

“I’m going to the factory,” he told the 
housekeeper. 

The factory was silent, the chimneys 

lifeless. As Peter entered the outer door, 
he caught a glimpse of Sewall talking to 
Winifred, their heads close together. 
_ “T talked with Bolton again last night,” 
Sewall was saying, “but we didn’t get 
anywhere. They’re standing out for a 
flat acceptance of all their demands, and 
that amounts to confiscation. I— Why 
Pyne?” 

Winifred looked up, taken by surprise. 
Peter nodded to her, but there was some- 
thing in his eyes that puzzled her, and 
which she instinctively resented. 

“T saw the news in yesterday’s paper,” 
Peter said, addressing Sewall. “I’ve 
been up to the house and seen my fathe’, 
but he can’t talk; so I came down here to 
get the whole story.” 
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Practice 
Putting on- 


WEED TIRE. 
in the 


It only takes a few moments to attach 
them when you know how. No jack re- 
Practice 


quired. Study the directions. 


makes perfect. No danger of injury to tires. 


HE careful driver regularly gives his car “the once over” every few 
days before he takes it out of the garage. He gives a turn or two 
to the grease cups—tests out the brakes, sees that there is a sufh- 

cient supply of oil, water and gasoline and that the batteries are 


in good condition, etc. 


By so doing he is assured, barring accidents 
that he will have no trouble on the road. But— 


HOW few there are that pay the slightest attention 
to the proper method of attaching Weed Tire Chains 


Rain comes on, the road and pavements 
suddenly become slippery and treacherous 
—the car slips or skids—-the Weed 
Chains, carried in nearly every tool box, 
are hauled out and a hundred to one the 
driver has only a hazy idea how to 

‘attach them. He fumbles around, gets 
hot under the collar and falsely accuses 
them of being a nuisance. 


Women drivers are very numerous now- 
adays. They are driving out into the 
country over all sorts of roads—they 
surely need protection against the dangerous 
skid. How many of them know how to 
put on Weed Chains? Have you ever 
instructed your wife, your sister or your 
daughter? 


The directions for attaching Weed 
Chains are simple yet most important. 


Avoid annoyances on the road—learn 
how easy it is to put them on correctly 
—-practice in the garage and give the 
women instruction. It will amply repay 
you in security, satisfaction and comfort. 


Printed instructions for attaching 
Weed Chains are packed in every 
bag—If you desire a copy write 
us and we will gladly mail it to you. 


Weed Chains are also made to meet 
the demand for an efficient traction and 
anti-skid device for trucks equipped with 
single and dual solid tires or with the 
very large pneumatic tires. They are so 
constructed that they satisfactorily meet 
the requirements of heavy truck service 
in mud, sand or snow. 


> 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT \\@// CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


Largest Chain Manufacturers 


in the World 


The om Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ Safety 
Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 


. General Sales Office: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


“istrict Sales Offices: Boston Chicago 


Philadelphia Pittsburg 


Portland, Ore. San Francisco 


Observe these three 
fundamentals 


Lay chains over wheel 

with hooks toward rear, 

and tuck the slack under 
front part of wheel. 


Start car forward just 
enough to run over slack 
- ends. 


Hook chains as tightly 
as possible by hand. 


Do Not Anchor 
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“Didn’t you have trouble getting here? 
They gave me a corporal’s guard——”’ 

Peter smiled. 

“T came over the back fence,”’ he ad- 
mitted. He hesitated. “I know I’m 
butting i in, but if there is anything I can 
do—” 

“That’s mighty good of you,”’ said Se- 
wall. He thought a minute. «Frankly, 
everything is a mess. If we had the con- 
fidence’of the men, we could talk it out, but 
they won’t talk.” 

“There must be some solution,” 
sisted Peter. 

“The only. thing I can see is to close the 

lant——”’ 

“That would be rotten. Most of the 
men own their homes; they’ve lived here 
all their lives. It would mean hardship, 
breal:ing up their homes. It seems to me 
that if you’d put all the cards on the table, 
they’d be reasonable. They only want 
what’s coming to them. That’s natural. 
They have an idea they haven’t been 
getting it——” 

“They sure have!” 

“T don’t blame them,” Peter admitted. 
“But why not show them they are getting 
all the plant can pay under present condi- 
tions, and at the same time show them how 
they can make more money i us and for 
themselves?” 

“Tf you'can show them, go ‘to at.’ 

Peter hesitated: 

“How far are you—or Mr. Spencer— 
willing to go?” 

“The limit.” 


per- 


* 


“Then,” said Peter, “I think it can be. 


done. Only, you'll have to give me a 
little time to work out some details.” 

“You'll need it—but go to it,’ 
Sewall. 

Peter withdrew to the outer office. A 
few mjnutes later, Winifred, going to her 
desk, saw him sitting on a stool, his pipe 
lighted and his face intent. After half an 
hour, he rose and went into the inner 
office. Winifred could hear the conver- 
sation. 

“Great Scott, man!’’ exclaimed Sewall, 
after a silence. “I tried to talk to them 
yesterdav—and look at the windows! 
You don’t expect me to respond to that 
sort of encore——” 

“T was thinking of doing it myself, as 
you'll see if you read on.” 

“You! Man alive, they’d murder you! 
I’m not going to have your blood on my 
head——” 

“Tf there is any blood, it will probably 
be on my own head,” said Peter whimsi- 
ically. “Anyway, it won’t hurt your case 
any. The job printer will turn off a couple 
of thousand fliers in an hour. And they’ll 
spread them all over town for you before 
noon.” 

“Well,” said Sewall doubtfully, “‘ you’re 
the goat.” 

“There’s got to be one, and it might as 
well be me,” said Peter cheerfully. “My 
grandfather started this shebang, and it 
seems to have runinto a smash-up. I 
guess it’s up to me to try to straighten 
things out if I can.” 

A chair scraped as Peter rose. 

“Let’s get them to the printer,”’ he said. 
“And one more thing: I’d like to wire to a 
man named Scofield, who is a foreman 
with the Associated Corporations. If he 
can come, I think the strikers might listen 
to him with a good deal of interest—if 
they'll listen at all.” 


’ said 


“It’s your funeral,” agreed Sewall. 

As Peter had prophesied, the fliers were 
all over town by noon. When Winifred 
went home to lunch, she saw them lying in 
the gutters, fluttering in the air, and—in 
the hands of the strikers. She picked one 
up and read it. 


MASS-MEETING 


11 A.M. Saturday, June 7. 
A MEETING of employees of the Pyne Farm 
Implements Company will be held at the above 
time in the factory yard. All are cordially 
invited to attend. Come early and bring 
plenty of rocks—there are still a few windows 
left intact. But be sure and save a few for the 
speaker. The latter is Peter Pyne, well and 
unfavorably known to many of you as “the 
Crown Prince of Pyne’s Falls.” Let him speak, 
mates—give him plenty of rope to hang him- 
self with. If you don’t like what he says, 
throw a rock. That is your privilege as a free- 
born American. This being a family gathering, 
the militia will be absent—by request. No 
women or children invited. 

Remember the date and place. Don’t for- 
get your ammunition. Two cart-loads of 
rocks suitable for throwing will be. unloaded 
in the yard before the meeting; but a wise 
man is prepared. 


“We'll be there all right,’’ Winifred ° 


heard a striker say, “with bells on. It’s 
a trick—that’s plain on the face of it.” 
“Then we'll trump it.” 


Winifred fervently hoped that her 


mother wouldn’t notice one <f the fliers, 
but’ she might as well have hoped that her 
mother wouldn’t notice a snow-storm in 
June. Mrs. Winsor had picked out one 
line, and she reiterated over and over 
again, “But it says for women and chil- 
dren not to come,” as Winifred put on her 
hat after breakfast the next morning. 

“T won’t be outside in the yard, but in- 
side, in the office,” Winifred explained. 

“But supposing they set fire to the 
factory.” 

“Bricks can’t burn,’”’ Winifred retorted. 
She wasn’t quite sure of that, but of one 
thing she was sure: She wouldn’t miss it 
for anything. 

As she approached the factory, a brass 
band burst forth. Turning, she saw the 
Pyne’s Falls Cadet Band marching toward 
her in full panoply. 

She paused, and, as the band came 
nearer, she saw they were escorting two 
two-horse dump-carts, each decorated with 
streamers and crowned with great signs: 


THESE ROCKS ARE FOR THE USE 

OF THE EMPLOYEES OF THE PYNE 

FARM IMPLEMENTS COMPANY AT 
TO-DAY’S MASS-MEETING. 


The brass band blatted and ‘“oom- 
pahed” its way to the factory gates where 
it right-wheeled, followed by the two 
dump-cards. There the rocks were 
solemnly dumped. Winifred continued up 
to the office. 

At a quarter to eleven, strikers began to 
filter into the yard. They herded in 
groups and eyed the factory suspiciously. 
Just before eleven, the telephone-bell 
rang. Sewall answered it. 

“Tt’s for you, Peter,” he said, and Wini- 
fred saw he was concerned. 

They all watched Peter as he took the 
receiver. Winifred saw his expression 
change, but nothing he said gave an indi- 
cation of what the message might be. 
When he put the receiver back into place, 
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he met Sewall’s questioning glance and 
shook his head slightly. 

At eleven o'clock, the waiting groups 
had welded into a solid mass. . They were 
strangely, almost sinisterly ‘silent. Se- 
wall drew an audible breath and looked at 
Peter. The latter nodded and, opening 
the window, stepped out onto the balcony. 
Winifred felt the cords of her throat 
tighten as she glanced quickly at the 
strikers, then back at Peter again. 

In contradiction to all rules of public 
speaking, Peter had thrust his hands into 
his pockets. His pose was easy; he was 
smiling. Apparently he was in no hurry 
to begin. A stone rose in an arc from 
the strikers; he stooped quickly and 
caught it in his hand. To her great sur- 
prise—had she not assured herself re- 
peatedly that she did not like him?— 
Winifred found herself starting through 
the window. It was pure impulse. Her 
thought was that if she were there there 
would be no stones thrown. 

“Get back!” Peter commanded, turning 
quickly, and the note in his voice startled 
her into wide-eyed submission. 

“Let him play his own game,’ Sewall 
said, reaching forth a restraining hand. 

Peter, facing the strikers again, tossed 
the stone onto one of the twin heaps. He 
had seen that a small boy, and not a 
striker, had thrown it. 

“Save your strength until later, sonny,” 
he suggested. There was a shuffling of 
feet, as if of tenseness relaxed. 

“By George,” whispered Sewall, 
may put it across yet!” 

Peter began to speak. 

“Everything, you see, is as advertised.” 
He gestured toward the rock piles ‘and 
added: “As for me, I’m just butting in. 
If I were to tell you that I am here because 
I have your interests at heart, you would 
not believe me, but it happens to be the 
truth.” 

He stopped and deliberately considered 
the faces turned up to him. 

“T know most of you by name; I know 
your wives, your daughters, your sons; 
I know that one of the reasons you are 
striking is because you want to do more 
for them. That means more money; so 
vou demand more money. And—you 
don’t give a damn how you get it as long 
as you get it.” 

From the strikers, a voice shouted, 

“You bet we don’t!” 

“That is where you are short-sighted. 
Not from my side of the fence, but from 
yours. You have heard the story of the 
golden goose. You know that the men 
who killed the goose were foolish. You 
wouldn’t do that, but you would do what 
is comparable to that—kill the Pyne 
Farm Implements Company.” 

“To hell with the Pyne Farm Imple- 
ments Company!” suggested the voice. 

“That,” retorted Peter equably, “is 
what the men who killed the golden goosz 
probably said. But I’m going to suggest 
that it is a better plan to feed the goose 
to make it fat and healthy, so that tm 
will be more golden eggs——”’ 

Again Peter’s heckler broke forth. 
~ “Golden eggs for who—ycu?” 

A murmur of approval ran through the 
crowd. Peter leaned forward. 

“T won’t dodge that,” he promised. 
“Let’s admit that Capital has ‘aken all 
the eggs it could. That is past; there’s a 
new day coming. Just recently I have 
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Thousands Have Wanted 
Such a Car as This Is 


The Cleveland Six is a finished product, not an over-night venture, 
not rushed to the market to meet an emergency. It is the product 
of years of intelligent thought and careful work—a car designed and 
built to supply higher quality in its field. Master skill and great 


sincerity are built into this car. 


The Cleveland Six brings real motoring sat- 
isfaction to thousands who have wanted such a 
car. It is a welcome expression of the best ideals 
for service to the world, service of transporta- 
tion and recreation. 


The Cleveland is an extraordinary car of 
power, pick-up, speed and comfort, compact in 


its design and construction, _ roomy and un- - 


usually economical in cost of operation. 


Nearly two thousand good dealers have con- 
tracted to sell the Cleveland Six. One of these 
dealers is somewhere near you. . 

Write for catalogue and the dealer’s name 
today. 


Five Passenger Touring Car $1385 


Three Passenger Roadster $1385 
(F. O. B. Factory) 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: 5 Columbus Circle, New York. Cable Address: “CLEVEAUTO” 
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listened to some of the biggest employers 
of labor in the country. They are saying 
things among themselves that would sur- 
prise you. They — the big men — have 
come to see that the old way was wrong. 
Instead of bargaining with Labor, they 
are going to invite Labor to join hands 
with them. In the past, Labor may have 
suffered——” 

“You bet we have—but there’s going to 
be a new deal!” 

“No thinking man denies that. There 
is going to be a new deal right here. The 
question is: Will you sit in? At the mo- 
ment, this concern is running at a loss. 
If you doubt it, we will open our boo!s to 
any committee you may appoint. If you 
say you don’t give a damn whether we’re 
making money or not——” 

“We don’t!” 

Another voice rose from the strikers. 

“Shut up and let him finish!’ it com- 
manded. 

“He’s doing it—he’s getting it across!” 


Sewall whispered in Winifred’s ear. And 
she felt a thrill. 
“Thank you,” Peter smiled. “When 


I suggested coming out here and talking, 
they seemed to think my life wouldn’t be 
worth a nickel, but I believed that you 
were fair and reasonable men, ready to 
listen——””’ 

The voice reasserted itself. 

“That was more than your father did.” 

Peter’s smile faded for the first time. 

“We will not speak of my father—now. 
To me, he always has been the best and 
kindest father a son could ever hope to 
have. To you, he was what he believed 
economic conditions forced him to be. 
He fought you, as you fought him—and 
the struggle killed him. He died this 
morning.” 

Winifred turned startled eyes toward 
Sewall. He nodded. 

“That was the telephone-message,”’ he 
explained. 

The effect of the announcement on the 
strikers was evident. They were very 
quiet. They had regarded Samuel Pyne 
as their natural enemy, yet his death 
stirred something elemental within them. 

“T have worked with you men,” Peter 
was saying. “I have seen, as you see, 
many ways in which you could save the 
company money if you cared to. If you 
were running the factory, or if you were 
profiting from every saving, from every 
suggestion or every improvement you 
might make, you cculd and would increase 
profits. Well—the factory is yours to run 
as you choose. Ispeak with full authority. 
We have a plan. A man whom I will 
introduce to you in a minute will tell you 
how it has worked out where he works. 

“Briefly the plan is this: You, as em- 
ployees are to get fair wages as measured 
by the prevailing market-rate. The 
capital employed is to get a fair return 
judged by the same standard. All profits 
above that are to ne divided equally every 
week between you and the owner. 

“You are going to have a say in the 
management; you will set your own hours 
and working-conditions. Everything that 
pertains to the factory will be passed upon 
by a House of Representatives, whose 
members you will elect and who will have 
full and far-reaching powers. About this 
system of representatives and how it 
works, Mr. Scofield will now speak to 
you.” 
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Peter turned and beckoned. Henry 
Scofield stepped heavily out onto the bal- 
cony. The men recognized him as of 
themselves: there was no question but 
what they would give him audience. As 
he began to speak, using the same phrases, 
almost the same words that he had used 
in his kitchen, Peter stepped back. He 
looked older and tired, vet in his face there 
was apparent a steady strength that 
Winifred had never believed was in him. 
She found herself giving more attention to 
him than to Scofield, now waxing much 
more oratorical than Peter had been. He 
was describing the coal incident that Peter 
had witnessed, and that he was getting 
his message across was evident. 

“T didn’t believe there was a chance 
when Peter suggested this,” Sewall mur- 
mured to Winifred. “But I’ll bet now 
we'll have the men back in the factory 
Monday.” 

Scofield finished, and Teter stepped 
forward. 

“Well?” he asked. 

One of the older men stepped forward. 

“Most of us own our homes here,” he 
said. ‘We’ve spent our lives here. We 
want to stay here. All we ask is a square 
deal—and we’re willing to try the scheme 
Mr. Scofield tells about.”” He turned to 
the strikers. ‘Am I right, men?” 

The mass became articulate. ‘“ Yes!” 

Sewall sprang out onto the balcony. 

“T’ve been sort of keeping in the back- 
ground,” he said, with a grin. “I didn’t 
like the nature of the confetti you used 
the other day. But that’s all right—by- 
gones are bygones. ~ 

“What I want to say is that I’ve talked 
with Mr. Spencer, and I can give you his 
pledge that everything that has been 
promised you will be carried out. And, in 
that connection, I’m going to let you into 
a little secret that I’ve kept to myself 
until now.” He paused, to add a little of 
drama to the announcement. ‘That is, 
that Peter Pyne is going to stay right here 
and see that this scheme of his works out. 
He looks surprised, doesn’t he?” (Peter 
did.) “He thinks he’s got another job 
and perhaps a better one somewhere else. 
Maybe we'll have to coax him a bit. How 
about it—can’t you give him a cheer?” 

The response was slow in starting and a 
little uncertain at first, but, once under 
way, it gathered in volume and sincerity. 

Peter stepped forward. 

“Thank you,” he said, simply. He 
hesitated, then: ‘Al! I’m going to say is 
that I’ll do my best. We'll let those piles 
of stones stay where they are, and if you 
men don’t feel that I am doing my best, 
you can use them.” 

The cheer this time was spontaneous. 
The meeting was over; everybody seemed 
happy except two foreign gentlemen who 
had been prophesying that there would be 
trickery and who looked now as if their 
worst fears had proven well founded. 

The men came in from the fire-escape. 
Scofield was as imperturbable as ever. 
Peter looked relaxed and wearied. Sewall 
was exuberant. 

“You’ve done it,” he assured Peter. “I 
didn’t think you could. I expected the 
stones would begin to fly the minute you 
appeared——” 

“Tl bet there wasn’t a man who would 
have brought a stone if you paid him 
money to,” Peter broke in. ‘“That’s 
human nature—they’d been told to bring 


stones, and they’d be damned if they 
would. And you couldn’t have hired 
them to touch the stones I had dumped.” 
He turned and placed an affectionate hand 
on Henry Scofield’s shoulder. ‘Anyhow, 
this is the man we have to thank. 

Now, that was like Peter, though Wini- 
fred hadn’t begun to suspect it until just 
recently. She felt shaken, somehow; old 
prejudices had fallen about her ears the 
last hour. She withdrew to her desk, and 
began absently to straighten a pile of paper 
that didn’t need it in the least. She had 
misjudged Peter. She wondered if she 
hadn’t misjudged his father. She felt 
that she would never judge anybody with 
quite so much surety again. 

Peter emerged from the inner office. 
He had his hat; he was going. He had 
no intention of speaking to her! 

“Oh, Mr. Pyne!” she cried impulsively, 
and stopped short, covered with con- 
fusion. Why had she spoken? Peter 
turned. “I—I wired you about your 
father,” she said, in confusion. I had to 
address it to the plant because—because 
you never sent me your address.” 

The change in Peter’s expression was 
wonderful to see. 

“You did wire me?” he exclaimed. 
“T’m so glad!” 

Why, he did not say—nor did she ask. 

“T’m sorry about your father,” she mur- 
mured. “Terribly sorry. I—I think 
that I misjudged him——” 

A shadow of pain overcast Peter’s face. 

“Please—”’ he began. 

But she hurried on: 

“T—TI think that judging people is my 
worst fault—or one of them. I—I wanted 
you to know that.” 

Why, she did not say—nor did he ask. 

“T misjudged you, too,” Peter reminded 


her, ‘‘about that telegram.” He held out 
his hand. ‘“Let’s be friends. And you'll 
stay here——”’ 


“Oh, I want to!” she cried. : 

And that was all. But Winifred, vi- 
brating to emotions she did not attempt 
to analyze, returned to her desk and again 
began straightening that pile of paper that 
needed it less than ever. 

Sewall broke in upon her. 

“Tm going to catch the one-twenty. 
I can spend Sunday with Helen.” 

“Give her my love,” said Winifred. 
Helen was their mutual acquaintance— 
and his fiancée. 

There was nothing to keep Winifred 
longer, but still she stayed on. She 
thought of Peter, and what Peter had said, 
and how he had said it. And of how 
glad she was that they had both spoken 
frankly and without reserve. 

Perhaps they had. Yet in his heart 
Peter knew, or should have known, that it 
wasn’t just friends he wanted to be. He 
had had reason to suspect this for several 
days. A friend who failed to keep a 
promise might have hurt him, but not as 
the thought that Winifred had failed had 
hurt him. 

As for Winifred, surely self-analysis 
would have caused her to wonder why the 
thought of staying on to take dictation 
from him should make her feel so happy. 
It seems highly probable, though she 
would have furiously denied it, that some- 
where in the background hovered the 
unacknowledged thought of a nebulous 
some day when perhaps he would take 
dictation from her. 
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Know Why 20,000 Owners 


In Ten Months It Seta . 
Mark, New in Motor Sales 


Champion the Essex 


Unknown a year ago, the Essex has set a 
world’s sales record. 

It has established a distinct new type 
among the fine cars of motordom. Today, 
more than 20,000 are in service. 

Yet there is no secret back of the Essex 
triumph. 


It Won on Quality 
Minus Useless Weight 


It made the issue on finest car qualities 
without useless weight or size. 

That issue is uppermost today. For nim- 
bleness, convenience in crowded traffic and 
economy of upkeep and operation are more 
important now than ever. 

And with the Essex you sacrifice no 
pleasure, comfort, or performance ability 


that the large, high-priced car can give. 


Judge it by trial. Match its speed, power 
and riding ease with any. 

Then answer if Essex has not proved 
great size and weight needless to fine car 


quality. 


Big Car Owners 
Now Turn to Essex 


Of the legion who know and praise Essex 
performance, none express more satisfaction 
than former owners of large, costly cars. 

Skeptics at first, they now appreciate 
the way Essex combines light car advan- 


tages, with the qualities of comfort and 
(102) 


flexible performance, they knew and formerly 
considered exclusive in their big cars. 

They take joy in its revelation of liveli- 
ness and handling ease. 

And now time has proved how Essex 
retains those wanted qualities of silence, 
smoothness and power even after hardest 
service. Many have driven their Essex 
cars 16,000 to 18,000 miles—some more 
than 20,000—without any repairs what- 
ever. Such proofs should convince all of 
Essex endurance. 


Small Size Now No Bar 
to Supreme Performance 


You will never class the Essex with other 
light-weight cars. For one thing, its ap- 
pearance instantly stamps it superior. You 
recognize the finest upholstery, fittings and 
detail, that can be put into a car. 

But the important difference is revealed 
only in action. 

What car can show more speed? What 
car can outdo its performance in the touring 
hazards of hills and rugged roads? 

The Essex requires little attention. Long 
acquaintance improves your esteem and 
affection for it. 

You can see the demand for Essex by 
the number already delivered and by the 
present sales exceeding 100 cars a day. 

Can you think of another car in sales 
preference or real value that offers such 
attractive reasons for its choice? 
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MARMON 454 


The experience gained, and the 
organization developed, in build- 
ing the Liberty Motor for the 
United States Government, ‘has 
enabled this Company to produce 
a motor car built to the accuracy 
and “‘close limits” attained for the 
first time in Liberty Motor pro- 
duction. Advanced design and 
preciseness in manufacture ac- 
complish new results in power, 
smoothness, econonty and long 
life. The new’ series willbe ex- 
hibited at the shows. 


Norpyxe & Marmon Company 


Established 1851 INDIANAPOLIS 
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Columbia 
afonola 


The Christmas Present 
that Fills the Year 


The Columbia Grafonola and Columbia Records 
will put real, heart-filling joy into your Christmas. 


And they will carry the glad Christmas spirit 
fa on through all the year. For Columbia music is ' 
Los joyous music—new, sparkling dance records, the 


latest song hits, gems of grand opera, popular and 
classic selections played by the world’s greatest 
bands and orchestras. 

Columbia Records mirror magically the voice of 
the singer. The Grafonola makes every record a 
joy, so pure and clear is its tone. a 


: Standard Models, $25 to $300; Period Designs, $300 to $2100. Ask your dealer for a copy 
. ~ COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NewY ork of the Columbia Novelty 
é Record Booklet, containing 

Canadian Factory: Toronto the music of many lands. 
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